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for  Taxpayers:  $4,470,000  on  war  contracts . . . . 
for  War  Production:  3,727,000  man  hours  of  labor.. 


ri’s  the  record  of  accomplishment  credited  to  the 
BRnners  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  War  Workers 
^Rud,  23  of  whom  (above)  were  able  to  take  time  out 
to  attend  the  dinner  honoring  the  36th  and  final  winner 
if  the  diamond  studded  pin  emblematic  of  the  American 
Bgenuity  which  is  winning  the  war.  Launched  in  June, 


1942,  to  stimulate  efficiency  in  Chicagoland  war  pro¬ 
duction  by  rewarding  outstanding  individual  contribu¬ 
tions,  the  War  Workers  Award  is  an  example  of  the 
practical,  aggressive  action  taken  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  community  and  the 
nation  it  has  served  for  more  than  98  years. 


OTiilrimje 


THI  WOAlO’t  ORSATItT  NBWSrArtR 

June  average  total  rut  paid  circulation:  Daily,  Over  1,000,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,300.000 


liFI,  _ J _ 


Meet  some  new  Baltimore 

customers 


Here  are  your  1954  prime  customers — 
here’s  Youth  on  the  march. 

Here’s  your  new  Baltimore  market.  In 
a  few  years  their  wants  will  be  great,  their 
desires  keen.  If  you  are  advertising  in  The 
Sunpapers,  chances  are  you’re  selling 
them  already.  It’s  the  rare  child  indeed 
who  doesn’t  form  his  ABC’s  from  the 


headlines  of  a  newspaper  that  is  a  deep 
and  integral  part  of  Baltimore  life. 

Yes,  here’s  your  postwar  market  on 
the  march.  Make  sure  they  walk  your 
way  by  giving  adequate  support  to 
America’s  sixth  market,  made  up  of 
people  who  are  as  responsible  as  they  are 
responsive. 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 

THE  SUN 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

^vera^e  net  for  June,  1945:  367,242  Daily;  275,348  Sunday 
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Bonntviile  dam  'harvests'  powur  ur  rnti  migniy  co/umbio  riwr 

While  ‘white  gold’  forms  the  backbone  of  Oregon’s 
economic  strength,  she  also  "has  what  it  takes  ”  in 
these  assets: 

Location:  Hub  of  a  huge  Western  market;  natural  gat^ 
way  of  trans-Pacific  trade.  Transportation:  Inland  ‘‘deep- 
sea’’  ports,  rail,  truck  and  air.  Resources:  Fourth  of 
nation’s  saw  timber,  minerals,  diversified  agriculture, 
even  climate,  abundant  pure  water.  Manpower:  Thousands 
of  skilled  industrial  workers. 

Plant  sites  presently  still  are  available  and  reasonably 
priced  in  this  state  "Farthest  West.’’  And  Oregon  s^ 
has  its  friendly  welcome  for  the  newcomer  seeking  in' 
dustrial  opportunity. 

ONE  NEWSPAPER  ALWAYS  LEADS ...  IN  OREGON  ITS 


Strength  from  water — 1210  tumbling  miles  of  it — spells 
opportunity  in  Oregon. 

In  the  Columbia  river,  alone,  great  dams — spectacular 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee — capture  the  tremendous 

Ejwer  of  this  cascading  stream  as  it  drops  out  of  the 
ocky  mountains. 

Combined  with  a  network  of  public  and  private  power 
plants,  these  big  dams  form  a  2700-mile  grid  which 
amounts  to  a  3,500,000-kilowatt  pool.  The  result: 
Lowest  industrial  power  rate  in  the  nation,  approximat¬ 
ing  two  mills  per  kilowatt  hour  at  100  per  cent  load 
factor  anywhere  on  the  grid. 


tThe  Oregonian 


Ihm  Orcof  Nuwspapur  of  thm  Wm$t—  Portland,  OrofM 

REPRESENTED  NATIONAUY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  &  ASSOCIATES 

IDITOR  A  PUILISHlRfor 


O.  REGINALD  TIBBETTS 
Head  of  U.  P.’<  Moroga 
Volloy  Litloning  Post 


m  i/a^/res!^  wa/^ 


Through  it<  litloning  pot!  oultide  Son  Francisco  Unilod  Press  was  first  with 
news  of — 

1.  Japan’s  sensational  bid  for  peace,  announced  over  Radio  Tokyo  (7:35 
A.  M.  EWT,  August  10); 

2.  Japan’s  second  official  broadcast  announcing  acceptance  of  the  Potsdam 
terms  (1:50  A.  M.  EWT,  August  14). 

These  are  only  two  of  a  long  list  of  newt  beats  made  possible  by  the  U.  P. 
listening  post  in  the  Moraga  Valley. 

Other  notable  firsts  were  the  surrender  of  Hong  Kong  and  of  Singapore, 
Doolittle’s  raid  on  Tokyo,  Admiral  Yamamoto’s  death  in  action,  Tokyo’s 
reaction  to  the  first  maior  B-29  raids,  and  the  first  Japanese  clash  with  Soviet 
troops  in  Manchuria. 

United  Press  established  this  listening  post  before  the  war.  Like  the  other 
major  U.  P.  monitoring  stations  near  New  York  and  London,  it  has  been 
manned  day  and  night,  month  after  month,  in  peace  and  in  war,  since  the 
beginning. 

Its  unending  vigilance  has  paid  off  again  and  again,  has  enabled  U.  P 
clients  again  and  again  to  be  first  to  tell  readers  of  events  of  first  importance 
— to  assure  them  of  “the  world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world's  best  news.’’ 
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THt  MIILDINOS  of  th*  Techniait  Center  will  face  a 
aeeen-acrt  lake.  Thesa  buildinga  will  be  connected  bK 
a  covered  walk  and  vehicular  roadway.  Sketched  below 
if  the  Advanced  Engineering  Building  in  which  im* 
provements  will  be  quickly  made  in  eiiiting  products. 


LOCATED  ON  a  major  highway  leading  from  Detroit,  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  Center  will  be  through  the  Administration 
Building  sketched  here.  A  system  of  modern  roadways  will 
provide  practical  opportunity  to  study  tra6ic  control  as 
well  as  Co  make  stm^e  road  tests  of  new  car  developments. 


The  New 

GENERAL  MOTORS  TECHNICAL  CENTER 
will  be  created  to  stimulate  opportunities, 
promote  employment  and  bring  about 
MORE  and  BETTER  THINGS  for  MORE  PEOPLE 


These  are  times  when  the  world 
cries  out  for  new  and  finer  things. 
There  is  a  great  hunger,  broad  as  all 
mankind,  for  happier  relationships 
among  men  —  for  greater  individual 
opportunity  for  accomplishment,  for 
more  and  better  goods  within  reach  of 
everyone. 

It  is  by  satisfying  this  hunger  that  we 
can  bring  greatest  benefit  to  our  na¬ 
tional  economy  in  the  future.  Through 
such  action  lies  the  road  to  more  good 
jobs,  to  an  ever-rising  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  through  the  continual  replacement 
of  old  things  with  new  and  better  ones. 

Th.  General  Motors  Technical  Cen¬ 
ter  is  dedicated  to  such  an  objective. 
It  will  occupy  a  330-acre  tract  of  land 
outside  of  Detroit  as  soon  as  condi¬ 
tions  permit.  lu  purpose  is  to  develop 
new  things  that  add  to  the  comfort  and 
security  of  our  living,  and  to  enable 
existing  things  to  be  made  more  effi¬ 
ciently,  hence  at  lower  selling  prices, 
so  more  people  may  own  and  enjoy 
them  —  all  with  expanding  job  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

It  will  shorten  the  time  required  to 
bring  the  work  of  creative  thinkers  out 
of  the  idea  stage  and  into  usable 
reality. 

t^ere  in  groups  of  buildings  designed 
especially  for  the  purpose.  General 
Motors  will  gather  in  advantageous 
and  inspiring  new  surroundings  the 
most  modern  facilities  for  research. 


advanced  engineering,  styling  and  the 
development  of  new  manufacturing 
techniques. 

Here  physicists  and  engineers  will  dis¬ 
cover  new  facts  and  convert  them  into 
new  improved  products.  Stylists  will 
give  them  new  and  more  attractive 
form.  Process  engineers  will  develop 
better  manufacturing  techniques  for 
making  them. 

Science  here  will  go  to  work  in  the 
Interest  of  economic  progress.  And 
history  is  full  of  proof  that  when  sci¬ 
ence  is  so  harnessed,  more  jobs  are 
created,  more  comforts  and  conven¬ 
iences  are  brought  within  reach  of 
more  people. 

Serving  as  a  source  on  which  the  en¬ 
gineering  staffs  of  all  of  our  Divisions 
may  draw,  the  General  Motors  Tech¬ 
nical  Center  will  stimulate  improve¬ 
ment  In  all  General  Motors  products. 
Automobiles,  refrigerators,  Diesel  en¬ 
gines,  locomotives  and  other  good  and 
useful  things  may  be  expected  to  be 
improved  at  even  faster  pace  than  in 
the  past. 

But  the  work  of  the  Technical  Center 
will  not  be  confined  to  existing  things. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  idea  that  progress 
is  the  servant  of  mankind  and  that 
whosoever  advances  it  not  only  helps 
himself  but  his  fellow  men.  Its  goal 
will  be  "more  and  better  things  for 
more  people,”  whether  that  comes 
through  improvement  of  the  old  or 
development  of  the  new. 


»HOOD  or  SJNSHIKE  will  pour  into  the 
windows  of  the  Research  Build- 
!"••  eiperimental  work  is  carried  on 
■  wen  diverse  fields  as  the  study  of  chloro- 
pMi  rcMsrch  into  fuels  and  engine  design* 


MOHE  AND  BETTER  THINGS’  FOR  MORE  PEOPLE 


e»»ry  StfArfojr  AfHrtutoa  -  GIN»Al  MOTOXS  SYMPHONr  Of  THE  Alt  ~  NIC  N*tw0rt 


MAKf  VICTORY  COMPLETE-BUY  MORE  WAR  BONOS 


I^War  i)epar^k€fif  Called  Times  Reporter  ^ 
:  To  Explain  BonAYIntricacies  to^Fubliq 


WASHINGTON,  Auj.  ♦  —  Be¬ 
hind  the  pounds  of  official  reports 
and  bales  of  War  Departmtat 
"handouts”  designed  to  enlighten 


he  "discovered”  for  newspaper 
readers  the  method  by  which 
atomic  energy  was  released  by 
uranium  fission  as  long  ago  as 
May,  1940.  In  an  article  published 
by  The  times  at  that  time  Mr. 
lAurence  told  its  readers  how  the, 
new  material,  U-235,  was  the  most 
tremendous  source  of  power  known 
on  earth. 

Mr.  Laurence  then  wrote:  < 

“A  chunk  of  five  to  ten  pounds 
of  the  new  substance,  a  close  rela¬ 
tive  of  uranium  and  known  as 
^-235,  would  drive  an  ocean  liner 
or  an  ocean-going '  submarine  for 
an  indefinite  period  around  -the 
oceans  of  the  world  without  refuel- 
I  ing,  for  such  a  chunk  would  possess 
the  power  output  of  25,000,000  to 
50,000,000  pounds  of  coal,  or  15,- 
000,000  to  30,000,000  pounds  of 
gasoline.” 

Soon  after  this  story  was  pub- 


WlUiasi  L.  Laurence 

Tht  M«w  Tovk  TUm>  Stoits 


lished  the  lid  of  military  secrecy 
was  clamped  on  scientific  experi¬ 
mentation  with  the  new  material 
which  the  War  Department  then 
undertook  in  collaboration  with 
I  leading  scientists  throughout  the 
I  nation. 
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WM  is  over  ...  for  Hal  Boyle,  this  year's  Pulitzer  men  of  the  press  services  and  hometown  papers.  Death 
^-winning  war  correspondent,  and  all  the  other  brave  has  written  "30"  for  32  Soldiers  of  the  press. 


THE  JOB  OF  THE  WAR  CORRESPONDENT  .  .  .  is  to  teU 
what  actually  did  happen.  When  they  ask.  “Was  you 
there  Charlie?",  it's  the  business  of  the  reporter  to  be  able 
to  soy,  "You  damn  right  I  was." 

— ^Hol  Boyle  of  the  AP. 


Press  wireless  ' 

REVOLUTIONIZED  WAR  NEWS 
TRANSMISSION  WITH  ITS  MOBILE 
TRANSMITTER  WHICH  ON  OCCASION  HAS 
^  SENT  UP  TO  90.000  WORDS  A  DAY  FROA<\ 
^  •  BEHIND  THE  PHSHTING  Ll  N ES.  fPOM  ALL 

SOURCES  Press  Wireless  has  handled  i-t 

SOME  I6x>00.000  WORDS  SINCE  dUNE  13.  '• 
1944  ON  ITS  MOBILE  STATIONS  AND  FROM  ! . 
PARIS  AND  MANILA. 


mCRt  ’wAVE  BEEN  149 
CASUALTIfS  AA40N6  AMERICAW 
OORRESPONDCNTS  SINCE  THE 
WAR  BEGAN. 


lE  ALL  THE  WAR  NEWS 
RECEIVED  BY  THE  THREE. 
MAOOR  WIRE  SERVICES  WERE. 
PRINTED  IN  EdiW  &  T\jblisl«er, 
IT  WOULD  MAKE  A  STACK  OF 
MAGAZINES  43  TOT  HIGH. 
IT  WOULD  TILL  A  69.376-PAGEl 
NEW  WRK  TIMES. 


Between  6oo<waoo  American 

CORRESPONDENTS  ARE  ENGAGED  IN 

I  COVERING  THE  WAR  ON  AU.  FRONTS. 
MOT  EVEN  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT  KNOWS 

'how  many.  Shown  here  is  AL  Dopking, 
Associated  Press  correspondent. 

TALKING  TO  A\EMBERS  OF  A  MARINE 
MEDIUM  TANK  AFTER  PACIFIC  AREA  BATTLE. 


First  prints  of  war  pictures 
PRINTED  BY  ASSOCIATED  PRESS, 

International  news  pictures  w 
Acme  news  Pictures,  in  7*9  size. 

WOULD  CCVER  AN  ACRE  OF  GROUND 
EVERY  88  DAYS. 


AS  OF  VE-DAY.  a  stupendous  file  of  words  and  pictures  and  after,  it  is  “viniinished  business"  for  the  stotistiafl*' 
had  been  compiled.  From  May  7  to  Aug.  14,  to  V|.-Day  the  press.  To  the  newsmen  it  is  now  on  old  story. 

8  EDITORftFUBLISHERfer  AiigMt  H.  ^ 
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CODRAGEOUS  cconera  knights — fellows  such  os  AP's  times  to  contribute  a  blardng  chapter  to  the  history  of  U.  S. 
I  Pronk  Filan  who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  pictures  journalism.  To  men  of  the  Still  Picture  Pool,  editors  and 
I  showed  how  America  smashed  the  Japs'  aggression  publishers  soy  “thanks  for  a  swell  job" — thanks  for  pictures 
pA  Tarawa,  at  a  bloody  price — risked  their  lives  many  of  hometown  boys  .  .  .  thanks  for  Old  Glory  on  Iwo  lima. 


I,  PUBLISHER  for  Augest  IS,  194S 


newspaper  boy — the  Circulation  Department's  buying  of  War  Stamps  a  systematic  thriR  habit  in  millions 


goodwill  ombassador — kept  the  hometown  doorbells  oi  homes  .  .  .  and  among  hundreds  oi  thousonds  oi  small 
"4*9:  "How  many  War  Stamps  today,  Mrs.  Brown?"  business  people.  ERorts  oi  these  boys  have  resxilted  in  the 
Qi  ragular  visits  and  persistent  sales  eRort  have  made  the  sole  of  more  than  One  and  One-HoR  Billion  Stamps. 


iliroi 
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Surrender  Terms 
Accepted  By  Japs 


Otr  T*rfk  Of  LikfHf  S»m 
Jtrrf/  kt  S»iwtd  Mtyi  ,4rmmd 
A  Ukerst$d 


»»nicus  iL  uMraiJ. 

Washington,  Aug.  14-AP-The 
Second  World  War,  history’s 
j^reatest  flo|^  of  death  and  de¬ 
struction,  ended  tonight  with 

Japan't  unranditional  Minmder. 

,  FormaHtkv  itlill  remainwl  — the  official 
Hgning  of  Mirrender  temw  ami  a  |irorlama. 
tion  of  V-J  Day, 

But  from  the  moment  President  Truman 
announced  at  7  p.m.  Eastern  War  Time 
that  the  enemy  of  the  Pacific  had  agreed  to 
AlBed  terms,  the  world  put  aside  for  a  time 
,  woeful  thoughts  of  the  cost  in  dead  and  dol¬ 
lars  and  celebrated  in  wild  frenzy.  Formali¬ 
ties  meant  nothing  to  people  freed  at  last  of 
war. 

..  Jo  rcDorters  crammed  into  his  office. 


Ati  AM 


SPORTING  FINAL 

★★★★★★ 


THE  END  OF  AN  ERA  of  worldwide  slaughter  is  told  tersely  type,  somewhat  worn  down  by  “Pearl  Harbor  BlastocT' 
and  boldly  in  the  headlines  of  the  nation's  newspapers,  and  “Invasion]"— and  “Nazis  Quit" — and  “Japan  AIob- 
Some.  in  jubilant  mood,  added  a  dash  of  color.  And  while  ized" — and  “Nips  Surrender" — yes,  laid  away  in  the  con- 
the  nation  celebrated,  printers  laid  away  the  paving  block  posing  room  “morgue"  . .  .  tmtil  the  next  big  story. 
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WDNOW  TOMORROW  ...  the  "dream  city"  goes  on  an 
A*1  priority  in  the  planning  for  community  progress 
the  nation's  editors  and  publishers  hove  been  forced 
to  hold  back  for  four  too-long  years.  Pace-setting,  the  To¬ 


ledo  Blade  has  provided  a  $250,000  scale  model  of  a  “Mas¬ 
ter  Plan"  for  Toledo's  growth  .  .  .  congestion-proof  high¬ 
ways,  fine  residential  facilities,  futuristic  airport,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  "blighted  areas."  Tomorrow,  by  The  Newspaper! 
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‘Japs  Have  Surrendered’... 
Thank  You,  Mr.  President! 


And  200  Newsmen  Hurry 
To  Spread  the  Good  News 

WASHINGTON,  Aug.  15 — Presi-  radio  announcement  early  Tues- 
dent  Truman  gave  Washington  day,  newsmen  began  coming  to 


'Long  Vacation' 

In  Price's  Plans 

Washington,  Aug.  IS— b>m 
Price  told  Editor  & 
is  going  on  a  long  vacatlos  C 
the  first  time  ^ 

since  he  came 


when  word  was  received  that  to  Washington, 
the  note  was  in  Switzerland  and  He  had  no  com* 
was  undoubtedly  being  tele-  ment  about  h  i  s 
phoned  to  Washington.  When  future  plans. 
Secretary  Byrnes  left  his  office  „  p  ,  _ 

and  said  he  would  be  back  in 
awhile,  it  was  generally  believed  *  „ or 

with  the  Associ- 


tive’s  office  at  6:57  p.m.  E.W.T. 
Tuesday. 

President  Truman,  surrounded 


ated  Press  from 
1912  until  he  be- 
came  Director 
of  Censorship,  Prie* 
except  for  time  out  in  WorU 


correspondents  the  job  of  telling  the  White  House  at  about  8  a.m.  by  the  White  House  correpona-  Associ- 

the  American  people  that  the  Ross  arrived  at  the  White  ents  that  he  w^  going  to  the  Press  from 

Japs  had  accepted  America’s  un-  House  shortly  after  1  a.m.  and  sp^k  with  the  other  until  he  be- 

conditional  surrender.  there  were  few  photographers  Allied  leaders  by  telephone.  came  Director 

Climaxing  four  days  of  on  hand  even  then.  When  Byrnes  returned  to  the  gf  Censorship.  Prie* 

“alerted”  waiting  at  the  White  In  mid-moming,  Ross  called  White  House  for  the  fourth  time,  except  for  time  out  in  Work 
House  and  State  Department,  reporters  in  and  gave  the  im-  there  was  a  great  air  of  expect-  j  jg  serve  in  the  Am 

Capital  newsmen  were  sum-  pression  that  all  was  well  and  ancy  and  reporters  knew  the  jjg  executive  news 

moned  into  the  Chief  Execu-  that  the  note  would  be  on  hand  time  had  come  for  something,  of  AP  since  1936 

five’s  office  at  6:57  p.m.  E.W.T.  soon.  Spirits  among  the  news-  Shortly  after  6:30  p.m.  newsmen  His  guiding  principle  in  tke 

Tuesday.  men  rose  rapidly.  were  told  that  the  President  office  of  Censorship  wu  a- 

President  Truman,  surrounded  Later  in  the  morning  report-  would  hold  a  press  conference  pressed  in  this  note:  “A^  ysB- 
by  cabinet  members,  government  ers  were  attempting  to  inter-  at  7.  ’The  correspondents  self,  ‘Is  this  information  I 
administrators  and  White  House  view  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  after  learned  from  their  bureaus  tha-  nke  to  have  if  I  were  the 
aides,  open^  the  momentous  he  left  the  President’s  office,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  enemy?’  Then  let  your  cob- 
meeting  with  the  press  by  say-  when  one  of  Ross’  secretaries  Britain  would  go  on  the  radio  science  and  your  patriota 

ing  that  he  hoped  former  Secre-  came  out  and  gave  the  signal  at  7  guide  your  decision.” _ 

tary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  would  that  they  were  wanted  inside.  The  White  House  press  staff  “ 

have  arriv^  but  that  the  news  Expecting  the  momentous  an-  left  their  offices  shortly  after  Press  Club.  The  celebratioo  vu 
was  of  such  international  im-  nouncement,  the  correspondents  ^  p.m.,  for  the  news  scene  shifted  in  full  swing  with  shredded  pi- 
portance  that  it  could  not  wait,  hurried  into  the  press  secretary's  to  other  parts  of  town.  The  per  being  t^sed  out  onto  the 
He  added  that  other  announce-  office  and  left  the  ex-King  of  Navy  Department  announced  street  from  the  13th  floor  of  the 
ments  were  being  made  at  7  p.m.  England  standing  alone.  substantial  cuts  in  war  contracts,  building  ( the  tallest  in  tow), 

in  other  Allied  Capitols.  Gloom  settled  over  the  cor-  ^ 


Shortly  after  6:30  p.m.  newsmen  His  guiding  principle  in  the 
were  told  that  the  President  office  of  Censorship  wu  ei- 
would  hold  a  press  conference  pressed  in  this  note:  “Ask  yoir 
at  7.  ’The  correspondents  self,  ‘Is  this  information  I  would 


aides,  open^  the  momentous  he  left  the  President’s  office, 
meeting  with  the  press  by  say-  when  one  of  Ross’  secretaries 
ing  that  he  hoped  former  Secre-  came  out  and  gave  the  signal 


in  other  Allied  capitals. 

No  Nood  for  Notea 
As  the  President  began  read- 


Administration 


and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  how  many  atomic  bombs 


a  reporter  shouted.  ‘“Thank  you,  would  take  to  wipe  out  the  Nips  lo---*.  hut  th^  e,>lohratinn  was  intended. 
Mr.  President.”  and  the  200  and  some  speculated  on  what  Many 

newsmen  rushed  for  the  tele-  kind  of  treachery  the  Japs  were  *  ^  t  i  place  dui 

phones  in  the  White  House  press  preparing  during  the  false  armis-  *^“9  Tale  Friday  w 


room.  “ce- 

In  addition  to  the  surrender  Things  picked  up  immediately 
announcement,  reporters  were  — — 
given  two  other  statements  by  _ 

the  President— one  excused  Fed-  A  .  P^llTCI 

eral  workers  from  duty  on  Aug-  "  *  X  IX  L0 

ust  15  and  16  while  the  other  WASHINGTON.  Aug.  16— ‘The 


The  long-awaited  man  biting  surrender  terms. 


Things  picked  up  immediately  the  dog  happened  at  the  National 


( Continued  on  page  5S) 


Price  Puts  Down  the  Blue  Pencil 


one  provided  for  premium  pay  patriotism  and  patient  CO-  since  Pearl  Harbor  you  have  government.” 
on  VJ'Uay.  ine  later  announc^  operation  of  the  American  press  written  a  brilliant  page  in  the  The  first  press  code  wu  ir 

ment  referred  to  Aug.  isana  lo  contributed  greatly  to  victory,  history  of  free  enterprise,”  the  sued  on  Jan.  15,  1942  and  tw 

inadvertently,  causing  the  mix-  Director  of  Censorship  Byron  Director  said.  “No  one  will  subsequently  revised  four  tiaa 

up  over  whether  the_wo  days  prieg  declared  in  his  final  note  dare  question  hereafter  that  The  latest  revision  was  isnd 

were  legal  holidays  The  White  newspaper  editors  announcing  your  patriotism  and  patient  co-  shortly  after  V-E  Day,  May  1 

House  later  said  tM  statement  tjjg  closing  of  the  Office  of  Cen-  operation  have  contributed  1945. 

was  in  error  and  the  premium  worship  yesterday.  greatly  to  the  glorious  victory.  During  nearly  four  yean  ■ 

pay  for  those  persons  who  had  jg  view  of  the  end  of  hos-  You  deserve,  and  you  have,  the  war,  not  a  word  was  printed  k 


pay  for  those  persons  who  had  in  view  of  the  end  of  hos- 
to  work  actually  applied  only  to  tilities.  President  Truman  au- 
VJ-Day,  which  has  not  yet  been  thorized  the  Office  of  Censorship 


proclaimed. 


to  terminate  its  blue  pencil  ac- 


Many  reporters,  after  filing  tivities  exactly  three  years, 
their  stories,  were  too  tired  to  seven  months,  and  26  days  after 
celebrate  extensively  as  did  the  Price  was  sworn  in  as  head  of 
rest  of  the  Capitol  in  view  of  the  agency — Dec.  20,  1941. 
the  last  four  days  of  waiting  at  Price  said  that  detailed  plans 
the  White  House  from  8  a.m.  to  lor  demobilization  of  the  office 


midnight. 

Up  Early  Tueadiiy 


have  already  been  put  into  effect 
and  that  in  30  days  it  would 
have  fewer  than  200  employes. 


So  that  reporters  would  go  They  now  number  5.300.  which 
home  and  get  some  sleep.  White  ig  about  a  third  of  the  employ- 
House  Press  Secretory  Charles  ment  peak  of  14,500  reached  in 
G.  Ross  put  a  lid  on  any  news  1943. 

announcements  from  midnight  in  his  final  note  to  editors 
until  9  a.m.  during  the  strenu-  and  broadcasters.  Price  said  the 
ous  days  of  waiting  while  the  code  of  wartime  practice  for  the 
Nips  considered  Secretory  of  American  press  and  radio  and 


State  Byrnes’  note. 


However,  in  view  of  the  Jap  celled. 


its  attendant  cautions  were  can- 


Enaland  standing  alone  substantial  cuts  in  war  contracts,  building  ( the  tallest  in  tows), 

rinnm  cottioH  nvor-  tho  ».r.r  ^^e  War  Manpower  Commission  when  Charles  E.  V.  Prins,  wl» 

Rnsc  Infrf  through  the  OWI  announced  the  had  prepared  news  handouhtat 

endini  of  manpower  controls,  five  years  for  the  National  How 

OWI  Director  Davis  issued  a  ing  Administration  and  tk 


MIC  «  acoaucati.  a  «»*%**%  a  m  XyilCClVl  iddUCU  cl  a-a.Maaaaajaoi.a  c*  eaa/at  oaiu  UK 

ing  the  note  he  had  received  fijy*  plea  for  continuation  of  that  Office  of  Defense  Transportata, 

from  the  Japanese,  he  stopped  ®  agency,  the  Office  of  Censorship  realized  that  the  supply  of  jcn» 

and  told  reporters  that  it  would  "^  ‘25  reported  that  voluntary  news  paper  had  been  exhausted.  H( 

be  unnecessary  to  take  notes  on  ^essage  mat  me  world  waited  censorship  would  end  on  VJ-  went  to  the  Club’s  handout  tiNe 

his  statement  because  mimeo-  Day.  and  led  an  attack  onfiMM- 

graphed  copies  would  be  distrib-  Time  tor  Speculation  When  the  stories  were  written  cumulated  releases.  Severil 

uted  after  the  conference.  He  Throughout  the  afternoon  t^gj-e  was  some  celebrating  at  hundred  pounds  of  govemaat 

read  the  announcement  slowly  newsmen  began  speculating  on  National  Press  Club  where  Press  gained  wide  distributta. 


abnormally  manner  origudir 


Many  strange  events  task 
place  during  the  long  vigil  siia 
Friday  when  the  Japs  asked  lir 


rhe  “During  the  long  trying  years  thanks  and  appreciation  of  ym 
CO-  since  Pearl  Harbor  you  have  government.” 


operation  have  contributed  1945. 

greatly  to  the  glorious  victory.  During  nearly  four  yesn  • 
You  deserve,  and  you  have,  the  war,  not  a  word  was  printed  k 

American  newspapers  about  t* 


Atomic  bomb,  radar,  and  mW 
Canada.  Too  other  top  war  stories  At  » 

Mon(r«cil  Aua  IB  Cnn.or  specific  request  of  the  Offleed 
Montreal.  Aug.  16— Ceneor-  Censorship.  American  PWJ" 

ship  in  Canada  ended  at  did  not  carry  speculation  on  ttt 

10:30  pjn.  yeaterdoy.  Staffs  time  and  place  of  V-E  Day  k 

of  the  various  censorship  of-  “ceMorship  officials  mentiond 
ffees  will  be  engaged  for  on-  particularly  the  full  cooper^ 
,U..,  «, 

reports.  Decision  to  abondon  When  President  Roosevelt 
the  censorship  was  taken  at  a  a  few  hours  out  of  the 

<d.  S 

teraoon  when  it  was  decided  ^^3  giving  details  of  a  mcetini 

restrictions  on  the  prompt  rfc-  of  Allied  leaders  in  ^o****®^^ 

,  .  ,  But.  said  Price,  these.**'* 

lease  of  news  were  no  longer  tlie  Aar 

called  for.  lean  press’  cooperation  *2  '** 

( Continued  on  page  5e) 
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UP.  Pushes  Quest  for  Sender 
Of  False  Surrender  Flash 


Says  Hoax  Originated  at  Point 
In  South  .  .  .  Offers  $5,000  Reward 


A  minute  later,  after  the  flash 
was  ripped  from  the  printer  ma¬ 
chine  in  New  York,  it  was  given 
in  shorter  form  to  all  operators 
for  retransmission  on  all  wires. 
The  revised  flash,  the  one  which 
was  broadcast,  read:  FLASH 
WASHINGTON  —  JAPAN 
ACCEPTS  SURRENDER 
TERMS  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

CF934P. 

Two  minutes  later  came  a 
phone  call  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  and  the  teletyped 
note:  "Suggest  kill  flash  here 
immediately  what  gives.”  New 
York  sent  a  kill  at  once,  timed 
9:36  p.m.,  and  followed  it  up 
with  a  bulletin  explaining  the 
Washington  bureau’s  denial. 

All  tape  in  U.P.  bureaus  was 
ordered  impounded  and  all  bu¬ 
reaus  were  requested  to  report 
any  evidence  showing  that  wires 
on  its  circuits  had  been  tam¬ 
pered  with. 

The  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  from  whom  U.P, 
leases  its  wires,  reported  that 
the  flash  did  not  originate  in 
any  of  its  test  stations.  These 
stations,  said  A.  T.  &  T.,  are  not 
equipped  with  machines  which 
perforate  tape.  The  flash,  it 
pointed  out,  had  been  tran.s- 
mitted  by  perforated  tape,  not 
by  direct  teletype. 

Early  in  the  week  Earl  John¬ 
son,  vice-president  and  general 
news  manager  of  U.P.,  said  the 


UNITED  PRESS  was  intensify- 
^  iU  search  as  Editor  &  Pub- 
went  to  press  for  the 
—petrator  of  the  false  flash  of 
y  Sunday  night  announcing 
tkit  J»pan  had  accepted  the  sur- 
terms  of  the  Allies. 

Carried  to  the  public  by  radio, 
the  flash  was  the  spark  for 
«ild  celebrations  throughout  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  news- 
piper  went  to  press  with  it. 

Tfo  minutes  after  it  was  trans- 
Mtted,  ostensibly  by  U.P.’s 
Washington  bureau,  it  was 
killed. 

The  story  did  not  originate  in 
Wiihington,  but  somewhere  else 
on  the  service’s  southern  cir- 
cait  U.P.  said,  and  was  sent 
apparently  by  an  unauthorized 
person. 

$5,000  Reward 

Immediately  after  discovery 
of  the  hoax,  Hugh  Baillie,  presi¬ 
dent  of  U.P.,  who  was  in  San 
francisco  at  the  time,  posted  a 
8.000  reward  for  information 
IcMling  to  identification  and 
emviction  of  the  person  who 
tnasmitted  the  mysterious  flash 
o»er  the  U.P.  circuit.”  He  also 
liked  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
limtigation  and  the  Federal 
Conmunications  Commission  to 
ismtigate. 

The  following  day  Kent  Coop¬ 
er.  general  manager  of  Asso- 
cated  Press,  issued  this  state¬ 
ment: 

“It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  search  for  the  origin  of  the  mes- 


piUic,  of  the  newspapers  and 
ndio,  and  of  the  press  associa- 
tins  that  there  be  no  tampering 
with  the  facilities  of  the  press 
aodations  or  any  manipula- 
tim  by  which  the  press  associa- 
tiooi  are  imposed  upon  through 
tke  unauthorized  use  of  their 
dsmnels  of  information  for  the 
■fsasmission  of  fraudulent  news. 
I  <i«eply  regret  that  anything  of 
the  kind  has  been  experienced 
by  the  United  Press  Associa- 

'W . . . 

therefore,  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
rt^  Press  will  add  an  appro- 
prute  amount  to  the  reward 
0#^  by  the  United  Press  As- 
Mciatlons.  .  . 

Qiester  J.  Laroche,  vice-chair- 
®*n  of  the  American  Broad- 
“oting  Co.,  told  Mr.  Baillie  the 
Mtwork  would  “be  pleased  to 
ooBtribute”  to  the  reward  fund. 

Flash  Rewritten 

Th*  fake  flash  reached  the 


sage  had  been  narrowed  down 


to  three  points  in  the  South.  He 
has  not  disclosed  the  progress 
of  the  investigation  since  then. 

The  flash  did  not  follow  the 
usual  U.P.  procedure.  It  was 
considerably  more  wordy  than 
was  common,  said  Mr.  Johnson. 
He  pointed  out  also  that  it  was 
preceded  by  15  bells,  whereas 
U.P.’s  flashes  usually  are  pre¬ 
ceded  and  followed  by  eight 
bells.  Whoever  sent  it,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  was  a  crank,  or  someone 
involved  in  a  malicious  plan. 

“We  expected  a  lot  of  abuse 
at  a  time  like  that.”  Mr.  John¬ 
son  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
"but  there  was  surprisingly  lit¬ 
tle.  Even  those  who  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  blasted  us,  later 
toned  down. 

“It  hurt  like  hell  when  it  first 
hit  us,  but  it  was  like  being  hit 
by  a  pitched  ball.  Once  you 
stand  up,  you’re  all  right  again.  ” 

To  guard  against  similar  oc¬ 
currences  in  the  future,  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  U.P.  is  working  on 
a  method  to  lock  the  keyboards 
of  teletype  machines,  so  that 
only  authorized  persons  can  use 
them. 

Regarding  the  handling  of  the 
flash  in  the  New  York  office, 
Mr.  Johnson  said:  "Hindsight 
would  seem  to  indicate  it  should 
have  been  questioned  more 
closely,  but  under  the  pressure 
of  time,  a  good  editor  can  make 
an  error.  As  for  the  hour’s 
spread  between  the  time  on  the 
message  and  the  time  of  trans¬ 
mission,  that  didn’t  enter  into  it. 
because  the  shorter  repeat  flash 
was  sent  out  before  the  signa¬ 
ture  was  printed.” 

Mr.  Johnson  pointed  out  fur¬ 
ther  that  the  time  in  this  case 
was  particularly  hazardous,  be- 


It’s  a  Local  Story 
On  the  Pacific  Coast 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Aug.  17 — Pa-  smoke  and  battle,  and  cursed 
cific  Coast  newspapers  wrote  the  Japs. 

“30”  to  the  Japanese  war  in  So  from  San  Diego  to  Seattle, 
strident  headlines  that  said  no  end  of  the  hostilities  provided  a 
more  nor  less  than  those  bla-  field  day  for  the  press  rarely 
zoned  across  front  pages  else-  equalled  in  Pacific  Coast  jour- 
where  throughout  the  country,  nalism. 

but  the  trumpet  flourish  of  r^  At  the  time  of  writing,  few  cir- 
and  black  ink  and  the  typo-  culation  managers  had  caught  up 
graphical  roll  of  drums  with  with  the  tremendous  figures  of 
which  they  conveyed  the  great  extra  circulation  which  their 
news  somehow  packed  an  extra  papers  had  put  on  the  streets, 
wallop  of  excitement  in  this  re-  The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Express 
gion  whose  shores  are  washed  had  run  510,000,  for  example. 

_ _ _  by  the  same  ocean  in  which  the  But  however  many  extras  were 

^»w  York 'offlcT  of  *u!p.**and  of-  battle  with  the  Nip  was  fought,  printed  in  whatever  city,  it 

on  the  south  wire  at  9 '33  Pacific  Coast,  the  sur-  wasn’t  nearly  enough  for  the  de- 

render  of  the  Jap  was  a  local  mand,  the  circulation  men 

story.  Out  here  people  lived  agreed. 

with  the  war  from  day  to  day.  The  surrender  flash  came  at 
It  was  fought  in  their  front  yard.  4:01  o’clock  Pacific  War  Time — 

Incoming  ships  breasting  the  and  the  press  was  laying  for  it 

waters  of  Puget  Sound  and  San  with  full  crews,  its  biggest  type, 

Pedro  Harbor  and  the  Golden  and  blackest  or  in  some  cases. 

Gate  were  fresh  ouT  of  the  fight-  reddest  ink.  Morning  staffs  were 

ing  zones;  and  the  men  who  on  the  job.  Afternoon  staffs  were 

scrambled  ashore  smelled  of  (Continued  on  page  60) 


pin.  It  read: 

WA50 
fLASH 

WASHINGTON.  AUG.  12— 
—  president  has 

ANNOUNCED  THAT 
JAPAN  HAS  ACCEPTED 
SURRENDER  TERMS 
^  the  ALLIES. 

N825P. 


'*IT0|  A  r  U  •  LIS  H  I  R  fM-  Am«m»  II.  1Y45 


BKOOKLYM  CAOU 


JAP  OFFER 
TO  YIELD 

Peace  Bid  Demands  Emperor  Be  Kept 


IXTIA>  the  JEkSEf  JOUKNAl 

JAPS  OFFER  ’ 
.  SURRMR 


DAILY  IX)CAL_NE^. 


MN^ 


Offers  Ti  Swrader  Ts  Tht 
Provided  HkeiNte  Is 
lAlowed  To  Reeuifl  la  Power 


PAGE  ONE  CLINIC 


Top,  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 
brushed  off  the  paving-block  type 
for  the  August  10  edition.  Center, 
the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Journal, 
whose  printers  were  on  strike, 
rushed  out  an  improvised  photo- 
engraved  extra.  Bottom,  Manog- 
ing  Editor  Henry  L  Brinton  de¬ 
vised  speciol  treatment  for  the 
West  Chester  (Pa.)  Local  News. 


cause  the  previous  night  (Satur* 
day),  Presidential  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  Ross  had  said  in  a  confi¬ 
dential  note  to  editors  that  Mr. 
Truman  might  have  something 
to  say  early  Sunday  morning 
about  Japan’s  surrender.  From 
that  time  on,  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
all  U.P.  men  were  on  constant 
alert  for  the  news,  and  when  it 
came  the  verbosity  or  unusual 
form  of  the  flash  could  easily  be 
overlooked. 

Results  of  the  incident  took 
many  forms. 

In  Canada’s  capital,  Ottawa, 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp. 
broadcast  a  previously-recorded 
speech  by  Prime  Minister  W.  L. 
Mackenzie  King  hailing  peace. 

Crowds  numbering  as  high  as 
100,000  filled  the  streets  in  Syd¬ 
ney  and  other  Australian  cities. 

Most  U.  S.  newspapers  ex¬ 
plained  to  their  readers  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the 
incident.  One,  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch,  pointed  out  in 
an  editor’s  note  that  a  flash  is 
transmitted  as  information  to  edi¬ 
tors  and  is  not  to  be  printed  as 
such.  “It  is  generally  followed  by 
bulletin  matter  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  story,”  it  went 
on.  “The  radio  networks  last 
night,  however,  chose  to  broad¬ 
cast  the  flash  without  waiting 
for  the  stoiy  and  thereby  gave 
the  public  raise  information.” 

’The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
remarked  editorially,  under  the 
(  Continued  on  page  62) 
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Some  Ads  Get 
On  News  Beam 
Right  Away 

That  well  worn  phrase  “after 
the  war”  has  become  a  reality 
and  American  industry  is  prov¬ 
ing  that  it  hasn't  been  caught 
napping. 

After  observing  solemnly  the 
occasion  of  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Japan,  several  advertisers 
Jumped  right  into  the  transi¬ 
tional  gap  between  demobiliza¬ 
tion  and  complete  reconversion 
with  ads  that  have  an  eye  on 
the  consumer  dollar.  , 

Among  the  first  ads,  featuring 
timely  topics  in  August  16th 
newspapers,  were  those  of  East¬ 
ern  Air  Lines,  Colonial  Beacon 
Oil  Company,  Stouffer's  Restau¬ 
rants,  Lincoln  Savings  Bank  and 
the  Abraham  &  Straus  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Brooklyn. 

The  A  &  S  ad  directed  its 
message^  “To  Discharged  Serv¬ 
icemen,”  and  announced  the 
opening  of  “Back  -  to  -  Civvies” 
centers  that  would  get  GIs  out¬ 
fitted  for  civilian  life. 

“What’s  $5  to  you?  .  ,  ,”  asked 
the  Lincoln  Bank  copy,  admon¬ 
ishing  the  public  to  start  saving 
for  the  things  it  wants  to  buy 
in  the  future. 

Stouffer’s  ad  series,  which  be¬ 
gan  several  days  ago,  continues 
public  relations  advertising.  The 
headline  reads,  “Give  me  the 
low-down  .  ,  ,  haven’t  restau¬ 
rants  been  cashing  in  on  the 
food  situation?”  and  gives  the 
answer  to  ciutomer  gripes. 

The  Colonial  ad  was  right  on 
the  news  beam  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  “Coming  soon  ,  ,  . 
The  Finest  Gasoline  Ever  Sold  at 
the  Esso  Sign!”  and  explains 
why  wartime  gasoline  has  been 
inferior, 

Eddie  Rickenbacker,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  signed  his 
name  to  a  message  that  pro¬ 
claimed  “This  Is  Tomorrow”  and 
reminded  the  public  that  there 
is  more  work  to  do  in  peace. 

Advertising  agencies  con¬ 
tacted  by  EAP  reveal  that  full 
scale  plans  had  been  made  along 
transitional  advertising  lines 
but  VJ-Day  celebrations  had 
held  up  their  appearance  some¬ 
what. 

If  the  space  isn’t  available  to 
give  the  spread  advertisers 
would  like,  agency  executives 
indicated  that  they  would  use 
whatever  newspaper  space  was 
allotted  to  them  until  additional 
newsprint  comes  through, 
a 

Charter  Booklet 

The  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily 
Colonist,  of  which  Harold  Hus¬ 
band  is  managing-director,  has 
published  a  pocket-size  booklet 
containing  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Subscribers  receive 
them  free  on  request. 

a 

Fall  Debut 

STARTING  in  September,  Old 

OvERHOLT,  now  making  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  national  magazines, 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  new  and 
more  vigorous  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign.  The  campaign,  planned 
for  extensive  appearance  in  east¬ 
ern  key  cities,  will  run  in  800- 
and  400-line  sizes. 
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Full  Steam  Aheadi 

EMERSON  RADIO  and  Phono¬ 
graph  Corporation  of  New 
York  City  has  launched  the  most 
extensive  promotion  campaign  in 
its  history  to  introduce  the  fore¬ 
runner  models  of  its  post-war 
line.  A  series  of  advertisements, 
featuring  specific  sets  at  approxi¬ 
mate  prices,  is  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  during  the  next  three 
months  in  more  than  300  news¬ 
papers  in  160  cities.  This  adver¬ 
tising,  coupled  with  local  dealer 
announcements  in  hundreds  of 
additional  towns,  will  add  up  to 
more  than  3,000  individual  inser¬ 
tions,  with  an  accumulated  read¬ 
er  circulation  of  approximately 
one  billion.  Benjamin  Abrams, 
president  of  Emerson  Radio, 
stated  that,  while  general  maga 
zines.  billboards  and  point-of- 
sale  advertising  will  be  included 
to  supplement  the  newspaper 
campaign,  the  ever  increasing 
public  interest  in  and  respon.se 
to  the  daily  press  and  the  flexi¬ 
bility  and  timeliness,  which  it 
possesses  were  the  determining 
factors  in  the  selection  of  news¬ 
papers  to  play  the  leading  role 
in  Emerson’s  programs.  Among 
the  new  products  being  intro¬ 
duced  by  Emerson  Radio  are 
four  home  receivers  on  a  “when” 
basis. 

Time  to  Harvest 
RECRUITMENT  of  workers  to 
help  harvest  and  pack  Amer¬ 
ica’s  crops  is  the  theme  of  a  full- 
page  four  color  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineap¬ 
ple  Company  appearing  in  Aug¬ 
ust  and  September  magazines 
and  newspaper  supplements. 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  is  the 
agency.  The  appeal  is  to  volun¬ 
teers  to  give  a  day,  a  few  week¬ 
ends,  or  vacations  to  be  spent  in 
the  fields,  orchards,  vineyards 
and  canneries,  helping  out  in  the 
nation’s  food-processing  indus¬ 
tries. 

Cold  Weather  Reminder 

AN  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  launched  this 
Fall  by  U.  S.  Industrial  Chemi¬ 
cals  in  a  seasonal  effort  to  pro¬ 
mote  Super  Pyro  Anti-Freeze  to 
automobile  owners.  The  schedule 
calls  for  the  appearance  of  news¬ 
paper  and  outdoor  poster  adver¬ 
tising  in  235  key  cities.  A  list 
of  170  newspapers  will  be  used 
in  150  cities.  Copy  will  em¬ 
phasize  Super  Pyro  Anti-Freeze 
as  a  protector  against  cold 
weather  and  rust  in  automobile 
radiators.  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell,  Inc. 

Goli  and  Bay  Fever 
PINEHURST,  INC.  has  released 
a  campaign  for  this  fall  to  run 
in  magazines,  promoting  golfing 
headquarters  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
Agency  for  the  account  is  Street 
&  Finney,  Inc. . . .  Another  Street 
&  Finney  account  is  E.  Fougers, 
Inc.,  who  have  released  their 
fall  campaign  on  Cal-Rinex,  hay 
fever  remedy,  in  a  list  of  metro¬ 
politan  dailies. 


1946  Hudson 

HUDSON  Motor  Car  Co.  of  De¬ 
troit  has  released  schedules  for 
August  revealing  details  of  its 
advertising  program,  which  has 
been  coordinate  with  its  long 
range  merchandising  program. 
In  July,  Hudson  ads  gave  a 
glimpse  of  a  small  section  of  the 
car  of  1946  and  featured  the 
Hudson  insignia.  These  ads  were 
the  start  of  a  build-up  program 
leading  to  introduction  of  the 
first  1946  Hudsons.  August  ads 
show  a  progressively  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  new  cars  on  a 
‘teaser”  basis.  M.  M.  Roberts, 
advertising  and  merchandising 
manager,  reports  that  Hudson 
will  be  a  consistent  user  of  news¬ 
papers  and  national  magazines. 

'The  Bonks  Are  Ready'  .  .  . 

...  IS  THE  theme  of  a  series  of 
six  advertisements  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  being  conducted  by  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New 
York.  Headlines  for  the  various 
ads  in  the  series  introduce  the 
subject  of  text  copy  that  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  layman’s  language,  elimi¬ 
nating  banker’s  talk.  “Little 
Business,”  “Correspondent  Bank¬ 
ing,”  “Regional  credit  Pools.” 
•75  Million  Customers”  and  “A 
Pledge  of  Adequate  Credit”  are 
the  talking  points.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  unusual  in  a  public  re¬ 
lations  sense,  since  Bankers 
Trust  is  sending  the  series  to 
Bank  Presidents  all  over  the 
country  offering  permission  to 
reprint  any  and  all  of  the  ads. 
The  advertisements  are  suited 
to  this  because  they  discuss 
banks  as  a  whole  and  not  the 
Bankers  Trust  Company  specific¬ 
ally.  The  campaign  will  run 
into  October. 

Agency  Appointments 

MUNSON  G.  SHAW  CO..  New 
York  City,  sole  agents  in  the 
U.  S.  for  many  famous  imported 
wines  and  spirits,  to  Walter  M. 
Swertfager  Co.  .  .  The  Hamil¬ 
ton  Plan,  “an  utterly  new  kind 
of  distribution  for  major  appli¬ 
ances  and  home  products,”  to 
Hill  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York. 
SiD  ScHNiTMAN  ( recapping ) , 
Irvinc  Electronics  &  Radio  En- 
GEERiNG  CoRP.  and  Myers  and 
Watters  ( industrial  painting )  to 
Ellis  Advertising  Co.,  Buffalo. 
.  .  .  Consumer  advertising  of  the 
Fabric  Division  of  Celanese 
CoRP.  or  America  to  Ivey  &  El¬ 
lington,  Inc.  .  .  .  Barco  Labora¬ 
tories,  Brooklyn,  manufacturers 
of  Barcolene  all-purpose  cleaner, 
to  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc. 

Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 
Association  to  the  Detroit  office 
of  Grant  Advertising.  .  .  .  Neme- 
rov-Kaye,  Inc.,  Creative  Furs, 
New  York,  to  Madison  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.  .  .  .  Hupp  Motor  Car 
CoRP.  of  Detroit  to  Griswold- 
Eshleman  Co.,  Cleveland.  .  .  . 
Wilson  &  Compania,  S.  A.,  Ar¬ 
gentine  division  of  the  American 
packing  house,  to  McCann-Erick- 
son’s  Buenos  Aires  office.  .  .  . 
Orr  Felt  and  Blanket  Co., 
Piqua,  O.,  to  Beaumont  and  Hoh- 
man,  Inc. 


0(SO  Ads 
Confidence  in 
U.  S.  Job  Fut^ 

In  an  unusual  departHH 
railroad  advertising,  the 
peake  &  Ohio  has  ituMS 
an  extensive  newspap(r« 
paign  designed  to  crMtaS 
dence  in  the  future  and  c3 
the  pessimism  it  believea^ 
tain  to  arise  out  of  ubcm 
ment  after  V-J  Day.  * 

The  advertisement!  will  i 
446  newspapers  througho^  I 
U.  S.  The  campaign,  wttk 
theme  of  “Prospects  lor  h 
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war  Employment.”  emptan 
that  American  industry  ia 
plenty  of  postwar  jobs  ia  a 
making.  'The  series  of  II  t 
vertisements  will  run  at 
rate  of  one  every  two  «w 
until  Jan.  1.  Each  will  pktn 
what  is  being  done  ^  a  bv 
industry  along  the  CIK}  rif 
of  way  to  accomplish  full » 
ployment  in  the  postwar  park 
Industries  to  be  featui^  a 
coal,  glass,  paper,  steel  boa 
appliances,  agricultunl  s 
chinery,  packing,  chemicili,v 
tomotive  and  food. 

Walter  Jackson,  advertisa 
manager  of  the  C&O,  toM 
that  ^e  series  is  based  oa  k 
belief  that  if  the  general  pubit 
realizes  the  potential  of  induit’ 
to  create  plenty  of  jobs,  a 
general  reaction  will  be  opfe 
istic  rather  than  fearful 

Kenyon  and  Eckhardt  of  w 
York  is  the  advertising  a|« 
with  Malcolm  Smith  as  acw 
executive.  J 


La  Quirurgica  Arcbiw* 
S.R.L.,  a  surgical  supply  c* 
cern  selling  gauge  ban^ 
liquid  antiseptic,  and  ^ 
products,  has  appointed 
Erickson’s  Buenos  Aires  offlR  J 
handle  their  advertisinf- 
Innersight  Lenses,  Inc.  of  W 
York  to  Seidel  AdvertiW 
Agency,  New  York. 

Premier  Mill  Corporstte 
manufacturers  of  colloid  ww 
to  Doyle,  Kitchen  &  McCo^ 
Inc.  .  .  .  Bootone  Shoe  Pp 
Company,  Lindenhurst,  and^ 
non  Milk  Products,  Int,  i 
Island  City,  to  J.  A.  Sanden 
vertising  Agency. 

Knox  Reeves  Advertisii^' 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
L.  Bloch  Advertising  ^ 
Portland,  Ore.,  have  be« 
to  membership  in  the  Aa^ 
Association  of  AdverUsing 

( Continued  on  page 
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RETURN  TO  REASON 

Hugh  Hutton,  Philadflphi<^  lnqu\ 


STEADY  BOY.  STEADY! 

Roy  B.  Justus,  iiiuntafolu  Star-Journal. 


UNCLE! 

FJoyd  Murray,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal 


liter 


Strike- Silenced  Dailies 
Surrender  to  ITU 


“BECAUSE  there  appears  to  be 

00  other  way  in  which  news- 
piper  service  to  the  community 
■i|bt  be  restored,"  publishers 
d  the  three  newspapers  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  yielded  this 
tiek  to  the  demands  of  the  In* 
Inational  Typographical  Union 
ii  I  compromise  agreement. 

SImuitaneousiy,  the  publishers 
d  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Jmrnsl  and  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Thiet  worked  out  a  contract 
Mc^ble  to  members  of  Local 
H  ITU,  by  a  vote  of  54  to  4.  Pub- 
lidiers  of  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Snu-Sentinel  and  Joumal-Ga- 
ttttt  signed  up  Aug.  17,  ending 
I  da-weeks  strike. 

Re  New  Jersey  papers,  which 
•iU  resume  normal  publication 
00  Aug.  20,  have  been  suspended, 
escept  for  occasional  photo- 
(flfraved  editions,  for  nine 
**eks.  The  Birmingham  News, 
ftat  and  Age-Herald  were  pub- 
U*ed  Aug.  16  and  17  for  the 
hit  time  in  five  weeks. 

The  Birmingham  agreement 
w  brought  about  through  the 
0^  of  W.  Cooper  Green,  presi* 
«nt  of  the  City  Commission. 
M  announcement  by  the  pub- 
explained  the  situation: 

Tm  strike  followed  refusal 
«  the  part  of  the  newspapers 
to  accept  as  part  of  their  con- 
^  with  the  union  the  laws 
*  International  Typograph* 
™Union  in  effect  Jan.  1,  1945. 

Tne  newspapers  took  their 
on  what  they  believed 
^  and  believe  now  to  be  a 
principle  in  the  whole 
w®®*ss  of  collective  bargaining, 
lacy  yield  on  this  principle  be- 
Muse  there  appears  to  be  no 
"JWr  way  in  which  newspaper 
to  the  community  might 
w  restored. 

tkJnf  •S'^^Ishnrs  regret  deeply 
^  the  Birmingham  community 
J*  made  to  suffer  and  it  is 
^  feeling  that  even  for  what 
^r^rd  as  an  essential  prin- 
“w*.  they  cannot,  at  such  a 


critical  time,  deprive  it  longer 
of  its  daily  newspapers." 

President  Jack  Brock  of  the 
iocal  typographical  union  said: 
"Like  the  publishers,  we  had  a 
vital  principle  at  stake — a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  involved  the  whole 
structure  of  our  organization  on 
this  particular  phase  of  the 
contract.  The  publishers  could 
have  had  the  precise  language 
used  in  the  agreement  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  trouble  or 
after  its  inception.  The  clauses 
to  which  the  union  has  reference 
have  been  used  in  numerous 
contracts  recently  negotiated." 

The  publishers  also  granted  a 
pay  boost,  additional  paid  vaca¬ 
tions  and  overtime  concessions. 

Pay  Boost  Granted 

Several  points  were  settled  in 
the  New  Jersey  negotiations,  a 
two  year  contract  (January, 
1945  to  January,  1947)  provid¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  $5.40,  to  $64.40 
a  week,  under  the  Little  Steel 
formula;  a  second  week  of  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay,  seven  holidays 
with  pay,  beginning  with  Labor 
Day  this  year;  and  a  clause  on 
overtime  which  states: 

“Any  journeyman  put  on  by  a 
situation-holder  must  be  com¬ 
petent  to  perform  the  work  of 
the  member  whose  place  he 
takes  and  be  eligible  to  work  at 
straight  time  rates.  The  union 
agrees  that  it  will  not  permit 
members  who  are  not  eligible  to 
work  at  straight  time  rates  to 
claim  work  except  on  prior  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  foreman." 

All  so-called  "fringe"  de¬ 
mands  —  sick  leave,  severance 
pay,  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
etc. — are  out  of  the  contract. 
Both  the  pay  increase  and  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  vacation  had  been 
offered  in  early  negotiations,  the 
additional  vacation  to  become 
eflfective  six  months  after  the 
end  of  the  war.  Under  the  con¬ 
tract,  it  is  retroactive  to  Jan.  1, 
but  the  publisher  has  the  option. 


to  avoid  labor  shortage,  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  1945  vacation  in  pay 
instead  of  time  ofif. 

"We  surrendered  on  the  Issue 
of  the  ITU  laws,"  commented 
Publisher  Walter  Dear  of  the 
Jersey  Journal.  The  laws  are 
recognized  as  being  in  full  force 
under  a  special  formula  which 
provides  that  the  Joint  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  "shall  not  have 
authority  to  create  new  condi¬ 
tions  or  add  new  provisions  to 
this  agreement." 

A  similar  provision  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  contract  which  the 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times  signed  recently, 
the  first  of  such  agreements  in 
the  larger  cities.  The  "peace 
formula"  also  states  that  the 
ITU  general  laws  in  effect  Jan. 
1,  1945,  "not  in  conflict  with  this 
contract,"  shall  govern  relations 
between  the  parties  on  condi¬ 
tions  not  specifically  enumer¬ 
ated.  Compromise  terms  along 
the  same  line  had  been  discussed 
with  union  officials  by  Jack 
Burke,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers. 

The  Louisville  agreement  was 
worked  out  by  Mark  Ethridge, 
publisher,  and  Lisle  Baker,  Jr., 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
the  newspapers,  in  a  conference 
with  ITU  President  Woodruff 
Randolph  at  Indianapolis.  The 
contract  is  retroactive  to  Feb.  2. 

California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  reported  this 
week  the  union’s  acceptance  of 
a  modified  clause  relating  to  ob¬ 
servance  of  ITU  laws  in  a  con¬ 
tract  negotiated  by  Publisher 
Carl  R.  Lehman  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  Press  Democrat. 

■The  report  in  the  California 
Publisher  said  “the  offensive 
law  relating  to  arbitration  was 
eliminated  from  the  contract, 
wherein  the  union  will  not  re¬ 
quest  or  accept  release  from  its 
commitment  to  arbitrate  any 
disputes  which  may  properly  be 
settled  by  the  joint  standing 
committee." _ 

New  method  of  publishing  a 
photo-engraved  newspaper  is 
described  in  story  of  the  New 
Jersey  experiment  on  page  54. 


Carrier  Strike 
Shuts  Down 
St.  Louis  Daifies 

St.  Louis,  Aug.  17 — ^The  Post- 
Dispatch,  Star-Times  and  Globe- 
Democrat  plants  were  shut 
down  for  the  second  day  today 
as  a  strike  of  the  AFL  Paper 
Carriers’  Local  450A  halted 
work  by  Pressmen  and  flyboys 
affiliated  with  the  same  union. 

Editorial  and  other  employes 
received  notice  from  publishers 
last  night  not  to,  return  to  work 
until  further  notice.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  said  employes  would  be 
paid  for  this  week  but  would 
receive  no  further  salaries  until 
the  strike  is  settled.  Only  skele¬ 
ton  executive  staffs  were  on  duty 
today. 

Guild  ProtMta 

Adolph  J.  Rahm,  president  of 
the  St  Louis  Newspaper  Guild, 
said  the  publishers’  actions  con¬ 
stituted  a  "lockout” 

“The  guild  is  aghast  at  this  dis¬ 
play  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers,”  his  statement  said. 
"This  lockout  Is  a  poorly  con¬ 
cealed  attempt  to  use  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  employes  as  a 
tool  to  force  a  settlement  of  a 
difference  by  a  union  with  whom 
the  remainder  of  the  employes 
have  no  acquaintance. 

‘"rhe  St.  Louis  Newspaper 
Guild,  a  CIO  union,  has  main¬ 
tained  an  unbroken  observance 
of  the  no-strike  pledge.  .  .  .  W# 
shall  insist  that  our  contract 
shall  be  enforced.” 

Munro  Roberts,  secretary  of 
the  St.  Louis  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  he  had  no  comment 
on  the  guild’s  statement.  He  said 
neither  the  carriers  nor  the  pub¬ 
lishers  had  made  any  represen¬ 
tations  and  that  the  publishers 
would  not  arbitrate  until  the 
carriers  ended  the  strike. 

Charles  D.  Bond,  business 
agent  for  the  carriers,  said  the 
strike  was  “entirely  legal,”  since 
it  had  been  voted  by  the  union 
with  authorization  of  the  inter¬ 
national  imion  officers. 
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MAYBE  NOT  ATOMIC  .  .  .  but  you  can  blast  much  good  will 
if  you  don’t  voatch  your  messages  to  returning  service  men! 
Can  be  dignified  .  .  .  can  be  unreasonable!  Two  recent  examples; 


Ludwig  Baumann  (New  York) 
announces  the  establishment 
of  a  ‘‘Service  Men’s  Center.” 
Stresses  these  points  only :  ( 1 ) 
Save  your  mustering  out  pay 
...  (2)  Hang  on  to  those  War 
Bonds  .  .  .  (3)  Spend  your 
credit  at  L.B.  Has  a  specialist 
on  budgets  in  the  center  and 
invites  veterans  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  regarding  their  peace¬ 
time  budgets! 

On  the  other  hand,  note  this 
type!  Headed:  "He  Deserves 
To  Have  |\  Castle  In  The  Air 
Become  A  Reality!”  Copy: 
"We’re  here  to  help  him!  This 
is  ottr  plan!  •  This  is  our 
promise!"  .  .  .  Plan  .seems  to  be 
for  the  veterans  to  select  mer¬ 
chandise  now,  and  make  a  de¬ 
posit  so  it  can  be  held!  But 
the  ending  is  what  riles!  .  .  . 
/‘You  have  served  us!  Now 
we’re  ready  to  serve  you!” — 
on  a  10%  '  bests  perhaps! 

«  •  ft 


Gray  Shirt,  Maroon 
and  Gray  Tie 


COMfUn  TM  000»  iOOKS  09 
A  MAT  OilN  KAIt  SUIT 

Whm  mm,  rfun  god  tir  imcc  ii  ihc  ma 
tbac  Jwgraftoii  •  «dl  iitwad  •fptm- 
mot.  Hmc'i  a  rognlwnanon  dwt  pi^  up 
tnf  wKh  mtnoa  both  ia  the  or  Mid  m 
chr  uftdfrpliiJ  od  the  mm. 
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Ensemble  selling  in  the  men's 
store  is  ieertmed  in  this  Blooming- 
dale's  (New  York)  ad.  Suit,  shirt 
and  tie  prices  ore  given. 


LAY  IT  ON  THE  TABLE  .  .  . 

and  your  furniture  and  de¬ 
partment  stores  should  sell 
'more  and  better  tables,  if  they 
give  more  information  about 
tables!  The  old,  in-the-news 
Encyclopedia  Britannlca  says  a 
table  is  “one  of  the  few  indis¬ 
pensable  pieces  of  domestic  furniture.”  On  that  thread  the  Brandt 
Cabinet  Works  (Hagerstown,  Md. )  has  hooked  a  booklet  about 
their  tables  .  .  .  how  to  use  them! 

Here  then  is  readymade  copy  (with  their  permission)  ,  .  .  or 
without  if  your  account  handles  the  line.  Booklet’s  story  breaks 
down  into  ad-heads  thus:  How  To  Use  Tables  ( L)  ...  with  Sofas! 
— (2)  ...  at  the  Fireplace — (3)  ...  in  Corners — (4)  .  .  .  with 
Chairs — (5)  .  .  .  with  Windows.  Others  could  be:  How  To  Care 
For  Tables — Unusual  Use  of  Tables — Accessories  On  Tables! 


ft  ft  • 


LITTLE  BUT  LOUD  .  .  .  and  it  could  become  a  trend  in  adver¬ 
tising,  engendered  from  restrictions  on  space  due  to  newsprint 
shortage.  Bloomingdale's  (New  York)  ran  12  miniature-size  in¬ 
dividual  offerings  set  in  a  larger  frame  of  space  with  the  caption: 
“12  Bloomingdale  Ads — condensed  to  conserve  newsprint.”  Setup 
now  changed  to  "Timely  Bloomingdale  Tips — for  the  rest  of  the 
summer  and  early  fall.”  Mademoiselle  also  runs  two  pages  on 
the  same  idea,  headed  “Mile.  Ad-Ditions”  .  .  .  saying  advertisers 
have  consented  to  take  "pint-size  ads.” 

ft  ft  ft 


CHILDREN’S  HOUR  .  .  .  and  we  and  our  accounts  may  well 
wonder  where  we've  been  these  many  years  in  not  cashing  in 
on  this  trade.  Now  furniture  people  especially  are  getting  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  peacetime  prospects  in  sales  of  juvenile  pieces. 
Everything  from  miniature  suites  to  streamlined  pots  are  in  the 
offing!  Showing  the  way,  Barry’s  Children’s  Shop  ( San  Francisco ) 
has  started  first  in  a  number  of  stores  that  are  nothing  else  but 
real  department  stores  for  children  up  to  seven  years!  Reports 
Infants  and  Children's  Wear:  All  accommodations  are  built  to 


Where  the  Money  Is! 

NOT  EVERYONE  having  money  is  going  on  a  spendiu. 

bender  shortly!  Forbes  Magazine  says  80%  of  these 
ings  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  with  over  $5,000  annuil 
income  This  group  constitutes  only  9%  of  the  total  pops!*. 
tion!  Families  with  less  than  $3,000  yearly  income  .  , ,  71% 
of  the  population  .  .  .  have  only  7%  of  wartime  savinn 
Other  sources  say  from  surveys  made  73%  intend  to  tait 
a  while  before  spending  .  .  .  only  11%  intend  to  start  spend¬ 
ing  immediately! 


children’s  scale  .  .  .  low  drinking  fountains  and  such!  Entnno 
doors  large  enough  to  push  carriage  through.  They  probib 
didn’t  overlook — 

ft  ft  ft 

COSMETICS  .  .  .  and  is  this  getting  hot!  One  recently  announce 
line  for  the  babes  has  most  everything  except  rouge  . , .  nic 
a.s  cologne,  shampoo,  hand  lotion,  bubble  baths,  special  raatchin 
powder  mitts  for  mother  and  baby!  Even  lip  pomade  to  kee 
blubbering  lips  from  chapping!  Here  is  a  tip  like  one  previous; 
reported  (“ALONG  THIS  LINE”  April  14) — on  toiletriei  fe 
men.  Better  watch! 

ft  ft  ft 

WE  HAD  IT  COMING  ...  at  least  some  of  us  and  our  accour.: 

did.  resulting  from  our  bathing  suit  advertising.  Probably  lo 
late  now,  but  we  can  remember  the  warning!  The  National  R» 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  bulletins  members — “Don’t  tptK 
money  to  create  bad  will — you  can  get  it  cheaper!”  Meanm 
stores  should  watch  their  advertising.  .  .  .  Illustrations  were  (oini 
overboard  emphasizing  the  bare  skin  allure!  They  give  goot 
advice  with  this;  ".  .  .  don’t  let  your  advertising  department ge 
too  enthusiastic  over  displays  of  feminine  flesh.’’  Squawki  hae 
been  heard  from  various  groups! 

It  may  sound  sissy  and  unreasonable  to  some,  but  listen  t 
this  from  Dry  Goods  Economist :  ”...  we  do  not  think  there  wi 
anything  about  the  advice  but  hard  common  sense.  And  we  a; 
this  is  a  subject  offensive  not  only  to  religious  groups,  botti 
many  of  the  more  conservative  individuals  of  the  country— peepii 
of  refinement.”  This  editor  even  goes  further  saying:  “If  yni 
take  an  illustration  you  have  in  mind— except  an  advertisemei 
for  tobacco  or  liquor — and  ero»e  the  cigarette  or  glasses  (of  cock 
tails)  we’ll  wager  that  you  will  not  detract  from  the  illuttn&n 
one  whit!’’ 

If  this  then  is  the  trend  with  NRDGA  and  the  trade  press, 
we  should  be  looking  to  our  illustrations  .  .  .  copy! 

ft  ft  ft 

LONG  AND  SHORT  ...  of  it  is,  the  returning  service  man  ha 
changed,  even  physically  .  .  .  men’s  wear  buyers  had  bette 
change  their  thinking!  ’The  average  veteran  has  gained  betwer 
15  and  20  pounds!  Predominating  shoe  size  is  larger— 9E  . 
31%  of  them  wear  size  11  socks  .  .  ,  trouser  length  now  33  inche 
...  80%  wear  7Vh  and  over  hat.  The  average  young  man  todr 
between  20  and  30  is  ...  5  ft.  8.15  inches  tall  .  .  .  8.7%  are  su 
footers! 

ft  ft  ft 

GOOD  TIP!  .  .  .  Every  month  Better  Homes  &  Gardens,  coopert- 
ing  with  four  leading  food  trade  journals,  selects  “The  Gnar 
Of  The  Month!”  For  last  month  it  was  J,  H.  Heinen  (Clevelani 
Ohio),  operating  two  supers.  This  could  be  watched  .  .  •  bang  I 

promotional  laid  out  .  .  .  surprise  him. 

•  •  • 

STOKE-ER  UP!  .  .  .  The  stoker  people  are  looking  for  real  IMIS' 
ness  after  the  job  of  reconversion  The  Coal  Merchasdix 
( Dickson  Coal,  N.  Y. )  gives  these  facts  for  you  .  .  .  your  account 
One  large  concern  in  a  survey  before  the  freeze  found  that  W ' 
of  sales  were  made  from  newspaper  advertising  .  .  .  but  44%  ntn 
from  contented  users  telling  others!  This  could  be  an  idea  (ori 
series  of  ads,  testimonials.  Tip  on  best  ways  to  advertise:  Ha! 
of  all  sales  were  made  in  the  daytime  .  .  .  40%  in  the  evening- 
6%  on  Saturdays  .  .  .  4%  of  sales  were  closed  Sundays. 


Hnw  to  AHq  Science  and  Mechanics  jm 

flow  to  JkOy  /\uS  zine,  Chicago,  has  compik^ 

As  a  result  of  making  notes  32-page  booklet  on  how  to  W 
on  the  advertising  checking  ads  and  use 
records  used  by  many  manufac-  it  “14  Ways  to  Key  a  Mail-y>*“ 
turers  and  mail-order  houses.  Advertisement”  and  oners 
'V.  D.  Anderman,  publisher  of  free  on  request. 
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'■^ALENT  improperly  directed  can  be  uninspiring  and  uninteresting.  But 
under  the  proper  direction,  talent  can  be  developed  into  a  real  magnetic 
personality.  It’s  such  talent  that  draws  crowds — whether  that  talent  be 
found  in  an  opera,  a  sports  event  or  a  newspaper. 

In  a  newspaper,  the  talents  of  by-line  stars,  legmen,  re-write  men,  editors, 
sub-editors  and  artists,  combine  to  produce  a  smooth,  finished  performance. 

Every  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  a  graphic  presentation  of  the 
varied  talents  that  harmonize  to  produce  it  .  .  .  that  have  won  a  loyal 
audience  of  hundreds  of  thousands  daily,  not  only  in  Greater  Cleveland, 
but  also  throughout  the  other  140  cities  and  towns  in  the  26  adjacent  coun¬ 
ties  which  combine  with  Cleveland  to  make  up  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market. 


You  can  reach — and  sell — BOTH  parts  of  this  compact  area — Cleveland 
PLUS  the  26  adjacent  counties — with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  at  ONE 
low  cost. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


S  H  E  R  for  ANgast  18,  1945 


Loose-Wiles  Tackles 
Vet  Public  Relations 


HECTOR  LAZO,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Company,  who 
talks  of  most 
things  in  terms 
of  people,  sees 
a  great  problem 
in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  attitude 
of  the  returning 
veteran. 

"We’ve  got  a 
tremendous  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job 
to  do  with  sol¬ 
diers  who  intend 
to  go  into  busi¬ 
ness."  he  told 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  "We  ought  to  make  them 
understand  what  faces  them.  Un¬ 
less  a  veteran  has  had  at  least 
three  years  of  business  experi¬ 
ence  in  civilian  life,  he  should 
take  a  year's  training  in  busi¬ 
ness  subjects;  otherwise  there 
are  going  to  be  a  terrific  number 
of  business  failures.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  times,  for  instance,  we 
have  a  46%  mortality  in  grocery 
stores.  Boys  that  go  into  busi¬ 
ness  now,  have  a  50%  insurance 
of  failure." 

But  Mr.  Lazo  Is  not  pessimistic. 
"There’s  always  room  for  the 
fellow  with  an  idea  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  kind  of  service,”  he  said. 
"He  can  compete  with  the  im¬ 
personal  super  markets  with 
success,  if  he  maintains  the  right 
kind  of  personal  relations  with 
his  customers. 

“The  bigger  the  establishment, 
the  less  personal  it  gets.  When 
it  comes  to  food,  something  the 
housewife  must  serve  three  times 
a  day,  very  often  an  interest  in 
her  family  food  problems,  ad¬ 
vice.  courtesy  and  kindliness 
make  up  for  lack  of  lower  priced 
merchandise.” 

Froatisrs  Exist 

Talking  in  terms  of  what  the 
younger  generation  can  hope  for, 
the  public  relations  man  said, 
“Youth  must  be  unsold  about 
the  idea  of  ‘lost  frontiers.’  There 
are  still  plenty  of  undiscovered 
frontiers.” 

Consecutively,  Mr.  Lazo  was 
special  agent  here  and  abroad 
with  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce:  Acting  Chief  of  the  Mar¬ 
keting  Service  Division  of  the 
Department  and  connected  with 
the  NRA;  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  president  for  nine 
years,  of  the  Cooperative  Food 
Distributors,  retail  food  mer¬ 
chants  who  own  and  operate  110 
warehouse  distributing  units. 

More  recently,  during  the  war, 
Mr.  Lazo  was  with  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  as  Assistant 
Director  in  charge  of  export 
control. 

Born  in  Central  America  and 
educated  at  Harvard,  La  Salle 
University  and  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mr.  Lazo  has  a  great  re¬ 
spect  for  educators.  He  ties 
public  relations  to  education 
very  closely.  “What  is  public 
relations  but  a  gigantic  job  of 
education?”  he  asks. 

Challenging  business,  he  de¬ 
clared:  “All  American  business 
nas  been  remiss  as  far  as  public 
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relations  goes.  It  feels  that  its 
accomplishments  speak  for  them- 
.selves.  We  should  let  the  world 
know  what  Amerioan  private  en¬ 
terprise  is  doing.  There’s  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the 
profit  motive  and  incentive;  peo¬ 
ple  forget  there’s  a  great  deal 
of  public  service  involved  also.” 

Indicating  the  path  to  be 
taken.  Mr.  Lazo  continued: 
“Business  as  a  whole  has  a  job 
to  do  on  reselling  the  American 
way  of  life  to  Americans.  A  con¬ 
certed  effort  should  be  made  to 
explain  what  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  business  is.  and  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  merely  mak¬ 
ing  money,” 

He  pos^  the  Question.  “What 
is  American  vitality,  where  does 
it  spring  from?”,  and  pointed 
out  that  American  business  alone 
does  a  $300,000,000  research  job 
annually,  as  compared  to  the 
entire  Soviet  Union’s  $200,000,- 
000  research.  “We  haven’t  iso¬ 
lated  the  story  of  why  American 
business  can  do  this.”  he  said. 
“The  story  is  simple  enough. 
It  just  hasn’t  been  told  in  simple 
enough  language.” 

Loose-Wiles.  Mr.  Lazo  re¬ 
ported,  has  had  great  success  in 
humanizing  its  financial  state¬ 
ment  so  that  everyone  could  un¬ 
derstand  it. 

Re-employment  of  veterans 
has  also  been  given  consider¬ 
able  attention  by  the  company. 
A  survey  was  made  of  all  the 
jobs  that  handicapped  workers 
could  fill.  The  company  has 
also  held  special  instruction 
classes  for  foremen  in  the  fac¬ 
tories,  to  help  them  in  their  re¬ 
lations  with  returned  veterans. 

In  a  report  to  his  company, 
Mr.  Lazo  wrote:  “Private  busi¬ 
ness  can  forfeit  its  claim  to  man¬ 
agement’s  right  to  manage  busi¬ 
ness  if  through  ignorance,  care¬ 
lessness  or,  worst  of  all,  through 
indifference,  it  bungles  this 
veterans’  reemployment  program 
for  America.” 

■ 

Book,  Magazine 
Quotas  Raised  5% 

The  War  Production  Board 
has  announced  a  5%  increase  in 
quotas  for  publishers  using  book 
and  magazine  papers,  effective 
with  the  third  quarter.  It  has 
also  doubled  the  permitted  paper 
usage  by  veterans  and  other 
newcomers. 

Quotas  for  book  and  magazine 
publishers  generally,  will  be  at 
85%  of  base  periods. 

Supplies  of  printing  papers, 
except  newsprint,  are  becoming 
more  plentiful,  WPB  officials 
said,  but  many  types  of  paper 
and  paperboard  are  still  in  ex¬ 
tremely  short  supply. 

■ 

Joins  Look  Stoii 

Mrs.  Raymond  Clapper,  wife 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  column¬ 
ist  who  lost  his  life  while  cover¬ 
ing  the  Marshall  Islands  inva¬ 
sion  in  1944,  will  join  the  staff 
of  Look  magazine  as  a  contrib¬ 
uting  editor  and  member  of  the 
editorial  board,  effective  Sept.  4. 


Laso 


A  Sound  Prescription 
For  Reader  Interest 


By  William  A,  O* Brian,  M.D. 


NEA’s  popular  medical  column — “The  Doctor  Sayi" 
— reaches  millions  of  health  conscious  readers  each, 
day.  Written  by  Dr.  O'Brien,  Professor  of  Preventive 
Medicine  and  Public  Health  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  it  is  a  practical  guide  to  good  health. 
Dr.  O’Brien  keeps  the  old  adage,  “an  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,”  well  in  mind  u 
he  urges  safe  and  sane  living  habits  to  his  readers 
through  wise  and  timely  health  counsel.  Famed  for 
his  informative  health  lectures  over  the  radio,  he 
brings  a  simple,  down-to-earth  touch  to  his  writings 
that  all  readers  can  understand  and  appreciate. 


Editors  report  that  their  readers  find  his  daily  col¬ 
umn  an  especial  boon  in  these  days  of  over-work 
and  worry.  Keyed  to  a  simple  presentation  of  med¬ 
ical  advice,  “The  Doctor  Says’’  sparks  reader  inter¬ 
est  and  builds  circulation. 


another  exclusive  NEA  daily  feature 


NEA  SERVICE,  INC. 

New  York  Clevelanfl 
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Proof  of  Pulling  Power 
in  the  Washington  Market 
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Analysts  have  found  that  in  markets  having  competing  show  how  Classified  advertisers  used  the  newpapers 


newspapers  the  paper  which  carries  the  largest  volume 
of  Classified  advertising  nearly  always  commands  the 
highest  reader  acceptance. 

So  when  judging  newspapers  in  the  great  Washington 
(D.C. )  market  consider  the  tabulations  above.  Thev 


in  Washington  on  a  recent  typical  Sunday. 

Incidentally,  Tlie  Star  space  restrictions  on  Classified 
are  the  most  rigid  in  its  history,  yet  Classified  lineage 
increased  more  than  .32  per  cent  in  July  over  July  1944. 
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Contractors' 

Ad  Allowance 
Rules  Revised 

Washington,  Aug.  7 — The  Of¬ 
fice  of  Contract  Settlement  has 
issued  revised  regulations  on  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances  to  contrac¬ 
tors  whose  fixed-price  supply 
contracts  are  terminated.  The  es¬ 
sence  of  the  allowance  is  pay¬ 
ment  for  “advertising  expense  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  a  pre¬ 
war  program  or  to  the  extent 
reasonable  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.” 

This  yardstick  will  be  applied 
to  the  expense  of  operating  an 
advertising  department  within 
the  contractor’s  organization  as 
well  as  the  expense  incurred  in 
the  use  of  media. 

In  the  case  of  a  company 
which  has  no  pre-war  history  of 
advertising,  a  rule  of  reason¬ 
ableness  must  be  worked  out  in 
each  instance.  Where  determi¬ 
nation  must  be  made  whether 
advertising  in  the  war  years  is 
comparable  to  those  which  pre¬ 
cede  the  period  of  government 
contracting,  the  following  fac¬ 
tors  will  be  used; 

Factors  Enumerated 

1.  The  period  used  to  measure 
the  prewar  program  may  repre¬ 
sent  the  four  calendar  years 
1936  to  1939,  inclusive,  or  the 
most  nearly  equivalent  fiscal 
years.  If  the  contractor  was  not 
in  business  during  this  entire 
period  any  representative  pe¬ 
riod  it  was  in  business  during 
such  years  may  be  used. 

2.  Advertising  chargeable  to 
the  period  of  operation  under 
the  contract  in  excess  of  the 
average  dollar  amount  for  the 
prewar  period  should  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amount  to  be  allo¬ 
cated  between  government  con¬ 
tracts  and  other  business. 

3.  The  contractor’s  non-war 
business  for  the  period  of  the 
contract  should  first  be  charged 
with  advertising  up  to  the  pre¬ 
war  percentage  of  sales. 

4.  Advertising  should  not  be 
charged  to  government  contracts 
at  a  rate  higher  than  the  prewar 
percentage  of  sales. 

5.  The  amount  of  advertising 
expense  allocated  to  government 
sales  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  set  forth  herein  may 
be  allocated  to  the  terminated 
contract  on  the  basis  of  sales 
( treating  termination  settle- 
ments  as  sales),  cost  of  sales,  or 
on  any  other  reasonable  basis. 

These  regulations  apply  to  ter¬ 
minated  contracts  where  the 
basis  of  payment  to  the  con¬ 
tractor  is  a  fixed,  or  agreed, 
price.  They  are  not  identical 
with  the  rules  applicable  to  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances  to  be  made 
in  determining  the  cost  of  per¬ 
forming  a  government  contract 
where  the  basis  of  payment  is 
“cost,  plus  a  fixed  fee,”  which  al¬ 
lows  only  those  outlays  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  for  the  contract. 

In  either  case,  advertising  ex¬ 
penses  involved  in  recruiting  and 
maintaining  the  labor  force,  pro¬ 
curing  materials,  maintaining 
morale,  etc  ,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  space  in  trade  or  technical 
publications  not  devoted  to  sales 
appeals,  are  reimbursible  items. 


A  RURAL  correspondent  of  the 
Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News  has 
given  the  State  Editor  the  idea 
for  a  “talkie  edition.”  He  sub¬ 
mitted  a  story  of  which  he  was 
proud  and  appended:  “If  possi¬ 
ble,  please  print  this  verbally.” 

■ 

AN  ITEM  in  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Daily  Province  re¬ 
ported:  “A  lumber  thief  who 
called  with  a  truck  stole  about 
1,000  feet  of  and  a  14-piece  of 
etaoinrdluu  shiplap.” 

■ 

THE  picture  of  a  white-haired 
woman  and  a  young  girl  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  New  York  Sun’s 
society  page  the  other  day  be¬ 
neath  the  caption:  “Newly  Mar¬ 
ried  Couple.” 

■ 

THE  Los  Angeles  Times  comes 
through  with  a  headline  for 
"Horrible  Thought  Department:” 
BERLIN  SOCIETY  WOMEN 
SERVE  YANKS  FOR  FOOD 
■ 

FRANKNESS  is  one  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  Atoka  (Okla.)  In- 
dion  Citizen-Democrat,  as  shown 
in  this  heading: 

28  LOCAL  YOKELS 
OFF  TO  THE  WAR 
■ 

A  SUBHEAD  on  the  AP’s 
Flashes  of  Life  column  for 
Aug.  3  startled  many  a  wide¬ 
awake  copy  reader.  The  item 
concerned  “a  plump,  motherly- 
appearing  woman”  who  re¬ 
turned  two  ration  books  and 
confessed  she  had  misrepre¬ 
sented  herself  as  a  mother  of 
three.  She  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing  "I’m  unmarried  and  Heaven 
knows  I  have  no  children.”  The 
subhead:  “Clean  Breast.” 

■ 

BACK  in  the  Why-Don’t-We- 
Read  -  Fillers  -  More -Carefully 
Department,  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post  reported:  “A  cold 
is  about  three-fourths  its  mature 
height  at  birth.” 

■ 

C^L  EBY,  picture  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  was 
in  a  flurry  handling  all  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  President  Truman’s  visit 
to  Kansas,  when  Ben  Land,  skip¬ 
per  of  the  telegraph  desk,  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  quietly 
observed:  “Well,  I  see  we’ve  got 
the  Eby-ieebies  again.” 


JctUe  oi  Axnerasia 
Held  in  Conspiracy 

Washington,  Aug.  10 — Philip 
Jacob  Jaffe,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Amerasia  magazine,  was 
indicted  today  by  a  Federal 
Grand  Jury  here  on  charges  of 
conspiring  to  use  highly  confi¬ 
dential  government  documents 
for  private  publication,  it  was 
announced  by  Attorney  General 
Tom  C.  Clark.  Also  indicted  were 
Emmanuel  S.  Larsen,  a  Far  East¬ 
ern  Affairs  specialist  of  the 
State  Department,  and  Andrew 
Roth,  a  Naval  lieutenant  not 
now  on  active  duty,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  research  associate  for  the 
magazine. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  announced  that  the 
Grand  Jury  did  not  indict  Kate 
Louise  Mitchell,  co-editor  of 
Amerasia,  Mark  Gayn,  a  free¬ 
lance  writer,  and  John  S.  Ser¬ 
vice,  a  State  Department  em¬ 
ploye. 


RACINE 

A  GOOD  MARKET 


1Z650^A6E  earners 


JOURNAL-TIMES 


Gen.  Batista  Meets 
New  Orleans  Newsm 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Aut  15 
Because  he  is  cognizant  of  1 
part  “newsmen  of  uiMbim 
courage”  played  in  gainiMi 
country’s  new  political  faS. 
Maj.  Gen.  Fulgencio  Bitii 
former  president  of  Cuba,  c- 
sented  to  be  interviewed  oo  • 
New  Orleans  States  news  x 
gram  here  recently.  It  wu  1 
first  broadcast  outside  hii  oi 
country. 

After  the  interview,  wh 
was  conducted  by  Bob 
mann,  States  announcer,  G* 
eral  Batista  was  presenW 
John  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  vice-pres® 
and  business  manager  of 
Times-Picayune  Publlshini  C 
Chapman  H.  Hyams,  vice-pti 
dent:  Frank  Allen,  raanaji; 
editor  and  editor  pro  temof; 
States,  and  other  company  c 
cials,  and  taken  on  a  tour  of: 
plant. 


Card  clothing  is  a  major  part  of  prepardotyj 
'  processing  of  textile  fibres  with  Howard  Bros.  Mfg. 

Co.  a  number  one  Worcester  industry,  the  mojof 
I  provider.  Ail  of  the  accumulated  demands  for 

I  Howard  Bros.  Tuffer  Card  Clothing  point  directly 

I  to  Worcester's  postwar  stability.  Harry  C.  Coley, 
j  President,  explains,  "There  is  every  indication  thot 
current  and  immediate  postwar  needs  of  textile 
mills  will  bring  our  card  clothing  production  to 
I  higher  than  prewar  levels  and  keep  it  there  for 
some  time.  We  anticipate  no  loss  of  time  or  mar 
j  power  before  we  reach  such  a  schedule." 

I 

Worcester  industry  again  speaks  for  itself  or 
the  stability  of  the  Worcester  Market  —  a  morke 
available  to  you  with  blanket  coverage  by  tie 
I  Telegram-Gazette.  Circulation  —  over  130,000 
Daily  and  85,000  Sunday.  City  Zone  Popolotior 
235,125.  City  and  Retail  Trade  Zones  440,770. 


TELEGRAM -GAZETTI 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Oeoroe  F.  Booth  P-u^shch- 
PAUL  BLOCK  aW  ASSOCIATES.  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVE: 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
EDITOR  *  PUBLISHER  for  AagMt  1L 


said.  Actually  the  New  Bruns-  the  first  newspaper  to  havtp.. 
wick  school’s  expenses  figure  a  school  as  this,  so  far  m' 
nearer  $500,  he  estimated.  To  publishers  know,  the  idea  o; 
offset  this  cost  the  papers  have  from  schools  held  by  West  Coi 
their  regular  “Home  Builder’s  Lumbermen’s  Associatloni,a|^ 
Institute”  Sunday  feature  which  used  some  advertising  in  net 
attracts  about  $120  worth  of  ad-  papers,  but  more  in  other  m*d 
vertising  each  week.  “We  could  In  one  instance,  the  Du!: 
easily  run  it  up  to  $300  if  we  had  newspapers  were  co-sponion 
the  space.’’  a  similar  school. 

The  “Home  Builder’s  Institute’’  “Newspapers  forget  to  Mil  • 
affords  a  regular  outlet  for  news  whole  industry,”  warned!? 
on  coming  ineetings  and  prints  “forget  that  if  they  seU 
Ulks  and  other  building  infor-  papers  they  will  benefit  to^ 
mation.  At  first  the  section  ran 
three  pages,  but  the  new^rint  ■ 

shortage  has  it  down  to  one  now,  __  _  __ 


Home  Ploxmers’  School 
Ideal  Press  Promotion 


Atorfcef 


in  a  tie-in  section  of  the  paper. 

To  encourage  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Home  News  and  Times 
nave  Just  published  a  manual 
telling  how  the  school  was  set 
up  in  New  Brunswick  and  listing 
things  to  do  and  to  avoid.  ’The 
manual  is  available  free  to  any 
newspaper  requesting  it,  as  are 
sample  lectures. 

’’Indications  from  siirveys 
madd  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerda  and  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Realty  Boards  are 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  family  dwelling  units  in 
this  country,"  the  manual  points 
out.  “America  will  be  ready 
and  willing  to  build  as  many  as 
a  million  new  homes  a  year  after 
the  war  and  a  million  homes 
means  a  four-billion  dollar  mar¬ 
ket.  Furthermore,  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  spent  in  home  building,  $1.20 
is  spent  in  the  construction  of 
schools,  churches,  stores  and 
other  service  buildings.  Since 
home  building  is  the  one  prime 
industry  which  will  require  no 
’retooling,’  it  therefore  looms 
large  as  a  stabilizer  of  postwar 
eeonomy.” 

The  only  requirement  for  en¬ 
try  into  the  New  Brunswick 
Home  Planners’  School  is  a 
pledge — not  an  agreement — to 
save  War  Bonds  or  start  down 
payments  on  house  or  lot  with 
a  view  to  building  or  remodel- 
Ing. 

The  bi-monthly  sessions  con¬ 
sist  of  45-minute  lectures  and 
45-minute  question-and-answer 
periods  conducted  by  capable 
men  and  women  in  various  spe¬ 
cialized  fields.  No  products  are 


<iiv<irslfh|fil,  per* 

: . . . 

(homes  daily 
circulations 

’'.1, _ 

trlim*  rMfricyons  you  can  use 
with  a  musifhufn  of  restrictions. 
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riii^^Wpil'lifBiitiiffiiii  mil  Booth  MTCHIGAN  Markets,  ask: 
Dan  A.  Cafron,  Cost  42nd  Street,  New  York  City  17 
John  E.  Lutz,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11 
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EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Augast  Ift 


D  EHiND  the  war  clouds,  the  world  of  ^ 
tomorrow  is  being  shaped  to  the  realities 
of  today  by  forward-looking  men  who  have 
the  breadth  of  vision  to  accept  the  inevitable 
changes  of  the  war  years. 

These  postwar  planners  know  that  new 
conditions  call  for  new  selling  techniques. 
They  also  know  that  —  when  “production 
for  Victory”  gives  ’way  to  peacetime  enter¬ 
prise  —  many  key  markets  will  require  a 
new  advertising  approach. 

Philadelphia  is  a  case  in  point. 


Today,  America’s  3rd  Market  has  more 
of  everything  than  it  had  prewar  .  .  .  except 
newspapers.  But  four  dailies  are  success¬ 
fully  servicing  advertisers  who  formerly  had 
the  pick  of  five.  And  the  linage  trend  of  the 
’forties  is  to  “The  Record  and  One  Other.” 


Come  the  peace,  profit-minded  space 
buyers  know  that  this  war-tested  advertis¬ 
ing  combination  will  continue  to  pay  sales 
dividends  .  .  .  because  no  other  blend  of 
newspapers  offers  complete  coverage  of 
Philadelphia’s  liberal-conservative  market. 


QUARTER  MILLION  DAILY 


R«prM«al*d  NatiMaUr  by  G««rg*  A.  McOaritt  Co.— M*w  York.  Chicago.  Pkiladolphia.  Dolroil.  ClorotaaA 
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Merchandising  Cuts 
Loss  in  National  Ads 


By  Lae  Ward 

Pr*sid«nt  Ward-Griifith  Company.  Inc. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following 
article  ia  baaed  on  a  talk  given 
by  Mr.  Ward  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Carolinaa  Advertiaing  Ex- 
ecutivea  Aaaociation  meeting  in 
July.  Hia  subject  waa  “Definite 
and  Intelligent  Plana  to  Keep 
and  Sell  National  Accounta.” 

WEBSTER’S  dictionary,  among 

other  definitions,  says  that 
"intelligent”  means  “well  in¬ 
formed.”  News¬ 
paper  advertis- 
1  n  g  executives, 
to  sell  and  keep 
sold  in  newspa¬ 
pers  these  im¬ 
portant  national 
accounts,  should 
be  well  in- 
formed  concern¬ 
ing  their  me¬ 
dium,  the  news¬ 
paper,  and  the 
market  which  it 
serves.  xumA 

To  be  well  in- 

formed  concerning  a  newspaper 
market,  an  executive  should 
know  the  characteristics  of  its 
population,  the  comparisons  of 
retail  sales  in  all  classifications 
of  merchandise  with  other  mar¬ 
kets,  the  potential  buying  power 
contribute  by  industries  and 
leading  business  activities  of  the 
market  and  the  types  of  goods 
which  the  people  in  that  market 
desire.  An  advertising  executive 
should  also  be  well  informed 
concerning  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers’  sales  and  distribution, 
especially  if  handled  by  Jobbers. 
He  should  know  the  extent  of 
the  Jobber’s  territory  to  parallel 
the  circulation  coverage  of  Uie 
newspaper  he  represents. 

It  is  also  important  that  the 
advertising  executive,  to  have 
an  intelligent  plan,  know  the 
customs  and  buying  habits  of 
the  people.  ’These  can  be  learned 
only  through  extensive  research 
and  surveys  to  ascertain  how 
the  people  plan  to  spend  their 
money  and  also  to  know  the  pre¬ 
ferred  brands  of  advertised 
goods  used  in  homes. 

Prospect  List 

An  intelligent  plan  to  sell  Na¬ 
tional  advertising  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  through  the  establishment 
of  a  list  of  good  prospect  ac¬ 
counts.  ’These  should  represent 
accounts  not  heretofore  carried 
by  the  newspaper  or  at  least 
those  accounts  they  have  not 
carried  during  the  past  three  to 
five  years.  By  special  applica¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  work  by  the 
advertising  manager  and  the 
National  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  newspaper,  intelli¬ 
gent  solicitations  can  be  made 
on  these  accounts  to  sell  them 
on  the  market  served  by  that 
newspaper.  Advertising  linage 
records  reveal  that  the  average 
newspaper  loses  about  one-third 
of  its  National  business  each 
year.  One-third  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  business  is  new  business 
and  one-third  is  stabilized;  that 


is,  it  runs  regularly  year  in  and 
year  out. 

If  an  intelligent  application  is 
made  to  the  National  advertis¬ 
er’s  problems  and  a  helpful  mer¬ 
chandising  cooperation  is  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  newspaper,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  one-third  cas¬ 
ualties  can  be  retained  and  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  stabilized 
accounts. 

One  of  the  most  definite  and 
intelligent  plans  created  during 
recent  years  is  the  work  of  the 
New  Business  Committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  These 
New  Business  Committees  are 
formed  by  teams  of  the  various 
representative  firms  working  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit.  At¬ 
lanta  and  San  Francisco  and 
other  advertising  centers,  show¬ 
ing  a  prepared  presentation 
comparing  coverage  of  homes 
and  costs  of  reaching  homes 
through  newspapers,  magazines 
and  rs^io.  ’The  latest  cost  figures 
show  that  the  average  National 
advertiser  can  use  newspapers  at 
a  cost  of  $2.65  per  thousand 
families,  while  magazines  cost 
$3.55  and  radio  ^.88. 

Ads  and  Pantries 

’The  New  Business  Commit¬ 
tee’s  slide  presentation,  “Pass¬ 
port  to  30  Million  Pantries,”  de¬ 
signed  to  interest  food  advertis¬ 
ers,  proves  that  the  National 
advertiser  can  get  National  cov¬ 
erage  in  a  selected  list  of  news¬ 
papers  at  a  cost  in  total  dollars 
that  equals  the  cost  of  four  lead¬ 
ing  women’s  magazines,  and 
secure  greater  coverage  of  fam¬ 
ilies  and  reach  a  larger  pdrtion 
of  the  food  market. 

’The  New  Business  Committee 
of  the  AANR  is  now  preparing  a 
presentation  for  the  automotive 
industry  and  one  for  general 
solicitation.  ’These  presentations 
show  actual  comparisons  of  the 
costs  of  advertising  in  the  three 
media,  newspapers,  magazines 
and  radio,  and  prove  that  the 
consistency  and  regularity  of 
newspaper  advertising  increases 
sales  for  manufacturers. 


Bajroiine,  7th  lamat 
city  in  New  Jeraer,  U  a 
80.000  Indastry-warher 
marketthatoao'tbe  add 
trom  the  OUTSIDB.  Oh- 
aWTilH  lU  7Sth  AnnI. 
▼araaiT.  nie  Ttanaa  U  a 
"in  net.'* 

t4M>S  ABC  DmHy  Or. 
M%  Hamm  DaUpmad. 


Newsmen  Provide 
Jail  Picture  Story 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Aug.  14 
— A  byproduct  of  the  recent  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  case  in  which  the 
publisher,  managing  editor  and 
a  reporter  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller  went  to  Jail  for  six  hours 
was  a  picture  story  entitled,  “An 
Afternoon  in  Jail  with  Caller- 
Times  Newsmen.” 

The  pictures  showed  how  Con¬ 
way  C.  Craig,  Bob  McCracken 
and  Tom  Mulvany  got  into  jail 
and  what  they  did  while  there. 
An  appeal  from  the  contempt 
sentence  is  pending  Oct.  10. 

Paper  Savings  Out 
Oi  Delivery  Quota 

Washington,  Aug.  8  —  WPB 
has  rewritten  its  regulation  on 
carry-over  of  less  -  than  -  quota 
print  paper  savings  when  calcu¬ 
lating  year-end  inventories  or 
monthly  delivery  quotas,  to  re¬ 
move  ambiguity. 

’The  new  provision  reads:  “In 
computing  monthly  delivery 
quotas,  and  in  determining  the 
maximum  tonnage  which  may 
be  held  in  inventory  on  Dec.  31, 
1945,  a  publisher  shall  exclude 
any  less-than-quota  paper  sav¬ 
ings  under  his  consumption 
quota  which  have  been  carried 
over  from  previous  quarters.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  pub¬ 
lisher  still  has  the  right  to  use 
paper  savings  carried  over  from 
preceding  quarters,  but  cannot 
include  such  tonnage  in  his  de¬ 
livery  quota.  _ 

^  "Only 
2.535 


W.  H.  Watt 
General  Manager 
Upper  Darby  Newii 


“There  are  26.662  mechanical 
refrigerators  In  the  UPPER 
DABBY  NEWS  market.  There 
are  only  2,535  Ice  boxes  still  In 
use.  This  should  be  an  Indica¬ 
tion  for  ANT  appliance  manu¬ 
facturer  as  to  the  reception 
NEWS  readers  accord  time  and 
labor-saving  devices. 

"We  have  several  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  aggressive  appliance 
dealers.  They  have  experience; 
they  have  capital.  Why  not  tie 
up  with  them.  ’They’ll  tell  you 
what  the  UPPER  DABBY  NEWS 
can  accomplish  for  they  all  use 
space  themselves. 

"We  publish  three  papers — the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  Oer- 
mantown  Courier  and  the  Main 
Line  Times.  Together  they  give 
you  over  160,000  readers.” 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

PhoM  CrMBWood  60S0 


UNIQUE 


The  Times-Herald 
is  read  by  more 
people,  numeric¬ 
ally  considered, 
and  by  more  of  the 
right  people,  so¬ 
cially,  culturally, 
financially  and  po¬ 
litically  consider¬ 
ed,  than  any  other 
newspaper  in 
Washington. 

It  is  unique  for  the 
numbers  who  read 
it  and  for  the  not¬ 
ables  those  num¬ 
bers  include. 


Editor  and  PublMw 

l|iine$jy|tnilii 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C 

TIMES-HERALO  .  228,497 
Ths  STAR  .  .  .  197,583 
Tbs  POST  .  .  .  162,247 
Tks  NEWS  .  .  .  101,039 

at  of  March  31,  J9i5 

fiationel  Representathat 
GEO.  A.  McDEVlTT  CO.  j 
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•J.  D.  CALLAGHAN 
•*TA#  MuMic  Critic*' 


The  lot  of  the  music  critic  must  be  a  pleasant  one. 

From  his  free  seat  in  concert  halls  to  standing 
room  in  "boogie-woogie”  palaces  he  sets  down  his 
jottings  on  the  "dulcet  notes”  (and  others)  that  ema¬ 
nate  from  brass,  woodwinds  and  violas,  or  the  cul¬ 
tured  throats  of  coloraturas. 


Stokowski’s  hands,  about  which  he  occasionally  writes. 

Yes,  J.  D.  Clallaghan  officially  is  the  music  critic  of 
The  Detroit  Free  Press.  But  he  is  also  one  of  that 
imposing  company  of  fast -moving,  quick  -  thinking, 
smooth-writing  folks  who  comprise  the  editorial  staff 
of  this  newspaper.  It  is  the  team  work  of  these  men 
and  women,  day  in  and  day  out — their  daily  departure 
from  the  common-place  and  the  ordinary  in  reporting 
that  makes  The  Detroit  Free  Press  best-read,  best-liked 
in  Michigan.  It  is  their  work  which  also  makes  adver¬ 
tising  next  to  their  columns,  a  best-seller. 


That’s  J.  D.  Callaghan’s  job  at  The  Detroit  Free 
Press.  Not  that  "Cal”  spends  all  of  his  time  on  octaves 
or  oratorios.  His  fame  as  a  dispenser  of  keen,  Irish- 
wit-comment  on  the  doings  of  the  town  is  fully  equal 
to  the  reputation  he  has  acquired  for  his  polished 
communiques  from  the  fronts  of  music  land.  His  ver- 
saulity  in  prose  is  as  fascinating  as  the  activities  of 


Pjetroit  ^rtt 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  PUBLISHER 

••A  DYNAMIC  PAPER  SERVING  DYNAMIC  DETROIT” 


'tPof  the  most  disintertsUd  and  meritorious  public  serv¬ 
ice  rnidtred  by  any  American  newspaper  during  the  year 
1944.  ”  Pulitzer  Medal  Award  to  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Paper  Routes  Are  Seen 
As  Bar  to  Delinquency 


By  Jack  Estes 

Circulation  Manager,  Dallas  News 


Following  is  a  talk  that  was  to 
be  delivered  to  the  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers.  The  meeting,  which  was 
to  be  held  early  this  week,  was 
cancelled  because  of  the  immi- 
nence  of  Japan’s  surrender. 

THE  carrying  of  newspaper 

routes  by  teen-age  boys  will 
be  the  most  effective  and  bene¬ 
ficial  agency  to  defeat  post-war 
youth  delinquency.  The  lush 
war  and  defense  spending  era, 
when  parents  discouraged  boy 
work,  must  be  supplanted  by 
training  and  education  of  Amer¬ 
ican  boys. 

Busy  and  ambitious  lads  will 
again  fill  the  ranks  of  “Little 
Merchant”  carriers,  because  so¬ 
cial  agencies  and  welfare  work¬ 
ers  have  little  to  offer  parents 
and  youths  for  a  program  to  re¬ 
store  industry  of  the  youngster 
of  high  school  age. 

The  program  of  training  and 
morale  building  activities  offered 
by  newspaper  circulation  men, 
has  been  tested  through  pre-war 
days,  and  will  again  be  available 
to  boys  who  can  reap  earnings 
from  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
daily  newspapers. 

Cries  of  delinquency  are  be¬ 
ing  heard  from  the  lips  of  re¬ 
formers  and  politicians  who  are 
suggesting  stringent  laws  and 
regulations  to  “scare  the  chil¬ 
dren”  from  a  state  of  crime  and 
ignorance,  charging  the  existence 
of  child  exploitation.  The  early 
return  to  the  days  when  boys 
14  years  and  older  earning  their 
spending  money  and  nvaintaining 
bank  accounts  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  paramount  necessity. 

Haolthiul  Employment 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  whose  parents 
reeled  and  rocked  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  soft  easy  dollars;  ran 
days  of  short  working  hours 
into  nights  of  revelry  and  ne¬ 
glect  of  their  children,  should 
look  to  the  newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  for  gainful  and  healthful  em¬ 
ployment  before  and  after  school 
hours. 

The  term  employment  is  used 
in  the  sense  that  youngsters 
would  be  employed  by  them¬ 
selves  as  independent  merchants 
and  not  being  paid  salaries  by 
the  newspapers.  Carrier  sales¬ 
men  on  newspaper  routes  buy 
copies  of  newspapers  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  resell  to  their  own  sub¬ 
scribers  at  retail  or  regular  sub¬ 
scription  rates. 

Approximately  90%  of  the 
daily  circulation  of  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  circulation  managers 
who  are  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  and  by  nearly  a 
score  of  sectional  or  regional 
organizations  whose  members 
are  identified  with  and  are  work¬ 
ing  forces  in  a  nationwide  move¬ 
ment  to  further  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  American  boys  who 
sell  and  deliver  new^apers. 


Business  training,  sales  in¬ 
struction,  politeness  and  punc¬ 
tuality  are  encouraged  by  news¬ 
paper  representatives  who  are 
committed  to  policies  designed 
to  glorify  and  dignify  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  distributing  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  newspapers  of  the  nation 
have  suffer^  tremendously  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  because  industry, 
weakened  by  the  exodus  of  men 
to  the  armed  forces  and  to  de¬ 
fense  work,  called  upon  healthy 
and  well  developed  teen-age  boys 
to  fill  ranks  depleted  by  men. 
Such  youngsters,  lured  by  near- 
fabulous  wages,  deserted  news¬ 
paper  routes  by  the  thousands. 

Since  the  machinery  of  de¬ 
livering  newspapers  has  been 
geared  for  the  last  two  decades 
to  the  hands  and  feet  of  school¬ 
boys,  the  gap  left  by  these 
youngsters  has  not  been  easy  to 
refill.  The  only  substitute  for 
boy  efforts  was  that  of  grown- 
manpower,  but  adults  were  at 
war  and  in  war  efforts  to  combat 
the  forces  of  evil. 

Warning  Against  'Reiormera' 

The  proponents  of  child  labor 
laws  and  regulations,  state  and 
national,  will  emit  loud  and 
agonizing  cries  for  the  ears  of 
the  American  public,  demanding 
drastic  legislation  to  “save  the_ 
youth  of  the  nation,”  in  the  face 
of  so-called  delinquency. 

Such  private  and  political 
forces  will  seek  statutes  to  make 
unlawful  work  done  by  boys 
and  girls  under  18  years  of  age. 
These  “reformers”  will  paint 
ugly  pictures  of  physical  abuse 
of  minors  of  “tender  age”  by 
those  who  would  exploit  chil¬ 
dren. 

Nationally  known  educators, 
public  school  teachers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  loud  in  their 
praises  for  the  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  gained  by  boys  in  news¬ 
paper  sales  and  delivery.  Public 
men  by  the  thousands  pay  high 
tribute  to  the  ability  of  newspa¬ 
per  trained  boys. 

No.  1  Solution 

This  body  building  and  mental 
training  newspaper  program 
that  offered  and  delivered  so 
much  to  the  youth  of  America 
in  pre-war  days,  to  be  forsaken 
in  the  mad  rush  for  war  and  de¬ 
fense  efforts  and  the  resulting 
easy  dollar,  will  offer  the  No. 

1  post-war  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  putting  boys  back  on  the 
road  to  normalcy. 

If  unemployment  should  be¬ 
come  an  economic  menace,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  permit 
men  to  handle  newspapers  for 
subscriber  delivery.  Such  a 
course  would  remunerate  grown¬ 
ups,  but  would  deny  boys  the 
important  opportunity  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  newspaper  work 
— an  ally  of  the  school  room  and 
an  avocation  believed  indispens¬ 
able  to  them  in  training  our 
youths  for  tomorrow. 


Covers  Reunion  i 

With  Husband  I 

Norfolk,  Aug.  13  —  Jeanne  1 
Rockwell,  reporter  for  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger-Dispatch,  fulfilled 
what  was  probably  her  most 
satisfying  assignment  last  week, 
when  she  was  sent  to  interview 
latest  Army  arrivals  from  Europe 
at  the  Hampton  Roads  Port  of 
Embarkation  in  Newport  News. 

She  dashed  over  to  Newport 
News  the  afternoon  before  the 
ship’s  scheduled  arrival.  By 
sunrise  she  was  up,  and  at  the 
dock  her  excitement  grew  as  ! 
she  saw  the  ship  come  in.  The  | 
big  moment  came  when  she  em-  i 
braced  her  husband. 

P.  S.  She  did  remember  to 
write  a  story  about  the  arrival 
of  the  ship.  Then  she  started  a 
month’s  leave. 

Andre’ws  Becomes 
Aide  to  Steimnan 

Washington,  Aug.  15 — Peter 
B.  B.  Andrews,  chief  of  the  Pro¬ 
gram  and  Research  Section  in 
the  WPB’s  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division,  has  been  named 
special  assistant  to  the  division’s 
director.  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman, 
publisher  of  the  Lancaster  ( Pa. ) 
Papers. 

Andrews  came  to  Washington 
in  1941  as  an  industrial  economic  i 
adviser  and  has  been  Program’s 
chief  since  that  time.  A  grad¬ 
uate  of  Columbia  University,  he 
was  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  was  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Magazine  of 
Wall  Street. 


This  City  Zone  mAiket 
of  82,562  and  Trading 
Area  of  690,174,  cUmbs 
healthily  upward  In  every 
factor  that  means  higher 
buying  power. 

Take,  for  example, 
Oreensboro’s  Increasing 
Importance  as  an  airport: 
Applications  made  Inucate 
that  Eastern  Air  Unes 
wlU  make  more  stops  of 
larger  planes.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Central  Air  Lines 
wlU  resume  on  an  Increas¬ 
ed  scale;  Applications  have 
been  made  by  Delta,  Am¬ 
erican,  Colonial,  National, 
Southeast,  Virginia  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Great  Lakes- 
Florlda. 

The  2nd  ICarket  In  the 
Carollnas  Is  covered  by 
these  progressive  news¬ 
papers: 
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JANN  d  KELLEY,  INC. 


Westchester  gave  the  eeHa 
a  "Taylor-Zi/lade" 
welfare  pattern 

Years  ago,  through  the  vision  o(  j 
young  woman,  Westchester  Conar 
established  ’’Mother’s  Allowance  ud 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children”.  This !» 
enables  a  poverty  stricken  mother  b 
keep  her  children  with  her  in  their  mt 
home.  It  became  a  part  of  the  ltT« 
New  York  State  and  later  part  of  dr 
national  Social  Security  program. 

Through  this  woman’s  effort  Wts 
Chester  was  the  first  to  help  the  agd 
with  pensions  or  private  living  qw 
ters;  the  first  to  establish  a  modea 
public  hospital  which  meets  the  hi|b^ 
est  standards  of  medical  care;  one  a 
the  first  to  have  a  Children’s  Cam. 

In  fact,  any  mention  of  progressht 
social  welfare  legislation  is  usutlb 
linked  with  the  name  of  this  outstud- 
ing  woman.  Miss  Ruth  Taylor,  Wes- 
Chester’s  Commissioner  of  Public  Wei 
fare.  Ruth  Taylor,  we  salute  you. 


Som*  of  Amorico’s  fln.st  produdim 
cashing  in  on  this  rich  markM  by 
odv.rtising  ini 

HERAID  STATESMAN,  Yonk.n,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS,  Mt.  V.rnon,  N.  V. 
STANDARD  STAR,  N.w  Ra<h.ll*,  N.  Y. 
REPORTER  DISPATCH,  Whh.  Ptoimt  N.Y. 
THE  DAILY  ITEM,  Port  Ch.il.r,  N.  Y. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  Torrytown,  N.  Y. 
CITIZEN  REGISTER,  Ouining. N.Y. 

THE  DAILY  TIMES.  Mamaron.cli,  N.  Y. 
EVENING  STAR  lAffll.),  PMklkill,  N.  Y.  ^ 
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two  Sunday  and  two  weeks’  daily 
strips  of  “Joe  Paiooka,’’  mostly 
in  the  balloons.  But  Joe,  who 
stayed  in  the  Army  by  request 
for  morale  and  teaching  pur¬ 
poses,  will  remain  in  it  now  for 
long  enough  to  fight  for  the 
Army  championship — then  re¬ 
turn  to  civilian  fighting.  “Capt. 
Yank”  for  two  weeks  will  be 
fighting  guerrillas  who  haven’t 
heard  of  V-J  Day. 

McNaught’s  recently  acquired 
service  strip  “Pokey”  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  civilian  life,  but  at 
present  is  safely  located  in  a 
U.  S.  camp. 

Three  Sundays  from  now  the 
Japs  will  start  in  very  unpeace¬ 
ful  fashion  to  t^  to  produce  a 
superman  of  their  own,  and  that 
sequence  will  embarrass  Mc¬ 
Clure  Syndicate,  which  distri¬ 
butes  “Superman,”  for  three 
Sundays. 

Cpl.  Lin  Streeter,  who  was 
with  the  First  Army  and  remains 
with  the  occupation  army  in 
Germany,  is  in  line  for  dis¬ 
charge  in  the  not  too  distant  fu¬ 
ture.  He  expects  to  take  his  Bell 
panel  “Gripes  and  Grins”  back 
to  civilian  life  with  him.  The 
syndicate’s  other  service  fea¬ 
tures,  “Don  Winslow”  and  “Fly¬ 
ing  Jenny”  have  been  attach^ 
to  non-military  duties  for  some 
time.  “Sgt.  Stoney  Craig”  is  still 
in  the  Marines,  but  then  he  al¬ 
ways  has  been  and  probably 
will  remain. 


Comics  Reconvert  Too, 
With  Jap  Surrender 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


’THE  proclamation  of  victory  checked  over  the  pages  and 
caught  some  of  the  comic  strip  strips  not  yet  serviced  to  clients 
heroes  with  their  bomb  doors  this  week,  they  found  Johnny 
figuratively  or  literally  open  Hazard  employed  in  guerilla 
over  Japan.  What  to  do?  Should  warfare  quite  possible  after  the 
the  syndicates  let  the  bombloads  armistice  and  needing  only  a 
fall  and  violate  the  armistice  in  little  patchwork  on  the  balloons, 
the  minds  of  the  literal-minded,  Mr.  Greene  said, 
and  certainly  be  guilty  of  being  Even  the  service  panels,  "Prl- 
behind  the  news  in  the  minds  vate  Breger  Abroad”  and  “Pri- 
Of  editors  and  readers?  vate  Buck”  were  all  right — after 

“Fm  sitting  here  in  front  of  the  frames  dealing  with  fight- 
the  radio,”  Milt  Caniff,  creator  ing  had  been  dropped.  Event- 
of  “Terry  and  the  Pirates,”  told  ually  one  or  both  will  convert 
Editor  &  Publisher  about  two  to  civilian  life,  Greene  thinks, 
hours  before  news  of  t^  sur-  r  crane  Inserted  a  special 
render  aweptance  was  offlc^  strip  in  “Buz  Sawyer”  in  Ci^ich 
announced.  H  the  news  is  good  the  end  of  the  war  was  an- 
111  draw  my  Sunday  page  (for  nounced.  Crane  was  before- 
Ute  September )  one  ^  handed  enough  to  take  Buz  home 

^  r  °°  furlough  last  September  and 

Introduce  readers  to  the  home- 

page.  I  m  quite  late  on  schedule;  nortant  soon 
so  if  we  get  the  news  It’ll  look  ^ 

as  if  I’m  quite  sharp.”  „  Problems 

He  has  Sunday  pages  written  Peace  brought  few  cartoon 
to  the  end  of  September,  dailies  problems  to  NEA.  “Wash  Tubbs” 
to  the  end  of  August,  “written  so  continuity  was  planned  with  vlc- 
they  can  be  interpreted  as  either  tory  in  mind  and  Capt.  Easy  will 
combat  flying  or  police  patrol  af-  ^  staying  in  Okinawa  for  a 
ter  the  armistice.”  while  in  post-war  service  like 

“What  is  needed,”  he  said,  "in  many  of  the  boys.  “Alley  Oop,” 
such  a  spot,  is  a  strip  containing  said  NEA’s  president,  Fred  S. 
a  peace  celebration,  and  there'll  Ferguson,  also  gets  into  Japan, 
be  none.”  hut  about  500  6.C.,  and  he  too 

Maybe  They'U  Stay  In  ^ttTc^ics  whisk  their 

For  a  while  peace  policing  heroes  out  of  battle  as  rapidly 
will  afford  enough  action,  Caniff  gg  possible,  some  of  the  other 
d^Iared,  but  he  hasn  t  decided  features  are  being  adjusted  to 
where  to  take  the  comic  and  ^  quick  shift  in  viewpoint.  Jim 
what  to  do  later.  The  war,  he  Thrasher  is  in  Washington,  for 
pointra  out  is  re^OTsible  for  instance,  aiding  Douglas  Larsen 
Flip  Corkin  and  Hotshot  Charlie,  jjj  finding  out  about  post-war 
who  are  assiKia^  wlto  toe  household  stuff  for  NEA  readers. 
Army,  and  he  isn  t  sure  whether  s.  Burton  Heath  rush^  into 
Mth  can  be  interested  m  retir-  print  with  a  series  on  post-war 
^^*ce.  home  gadgets,  and  Ferguson 

Other  Clucago  Tribune-New  foresees  an  increase  in  toe  tempo 
York  News  Syndicate  comics  are  of  fashion  stuff, 
pretty  well  off.  Skrazix  is  still  Dave  Marke.  comics  editor  at 
in  toe  county  and  now  will  Newsfeatures,  has  been  col- 
probably  not  be  shipped  to  the  lectlng  a  lot  of  material  on 
Pacific  nor  kept  In  service  in  Alaska— and  that’s  where  Frank 

Robbins  will  take  “Scorchy 
.  Smilin  Jack,  the  inside  Smith”  when  he  regains  his 
that  he  s  already  been  releas^  memory  and  learns  toe  war  is 
from  serviM  in  strips  to  be  pul^  over.  Since  he’s  on  a  by-passed 
Ush^  within  about  a  week,  and  {giand,  he  doesn’t  have  to  know 
^ck  Mosley  had  prepar^  for  soon  as  heroes  on  the  main 
change  in  action  by  routes  to  Japan.  On  Augu^  20 
shffting  his  continuity  to  Wlckie  possible  to  shift  the  wording 
ai^Ja»  s  som  ^  in  a  few  first  panels  from  the 

Of  King  Features  several  j^^p  prisoner  angle  to  “unknown 
comics  m  the  combat  zone,  two  ^  l^orcby  that  the  war  was 
were  caught  in  the  Sunday  pages  ^ver  ’’ 
with  war  continuities  that  ’  '  _  ,  ,, 

couldn’t  be  reconverted  easily,  strictly  Baseball 

"Tim  Tyler’s  Luck”  and  “Jungle  Orrln  Hall’s  “Strictly  Private” 
Jim.”  Hearst  Sunday  papers  will  looked  like  a  bad  break  for  AP 
drop  these  temporarily.  Ward  since  it  has  been  a  soldier  page 
Greene,  KFS  editor  and  general  and  strip  from  the  first,  but  now 
manager,  declared,  until  new  Hall  is  coming  up  with  what 
post-war  action  can  be  prepared  Marke  calls  “one  of  the  goofiest 
for  them  by  Lyman  Young  and  baseball  comics  ever.”  He’s  been 
Alex  Raymond,  their  authors.  shooting  substitute  strips  out  on 
Long  ago,  in  anticipation  of  the  feature  all  week.  AP  News- 
toe  possibility  of  a  sudden  Jap  features’  war  commentator  De¬ 
surrender,  KFS  cartoonists  be-  witt  Mackenzie  will  go  back  to 

San  to  lay  off  war  gags.  'Tlllie  diplomacy. 

le  Toiler”  was  rescued  from  the  “If  the  official  announcement 
Wac  and  action  cartoonists  were  comes  through,  please  substi- 
alerted.  The  result  was  that  tute.  .  .  requested  McNaught; 
when  toe  syndicate  executives  so  clients  will  have  to  change 
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TACOMA,  today,  is  Pacific  Cm 
center  oi  electro-chemical  dni 
opment.  And  because  Tacosi 
oilers  a  unique  combiaatua  • 


Teaches  GIs  Radio 

Albert  Crews,  a  production  di¬ 
rector  for  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  in  Chicago, 
has  been  granted  a  seven-month 
leave  of  absence  to  establish  a 
radio  department  at  the  new 
U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  to  Think  what  that  meansl  For  hat 
be  located  in  Biarritz.  France.  ..  ..niin,iij 

With  NBC  since  1943.  Crews  was  “  “  .  ‘“dustry  with  unW 


Only  one  newspaper 
effectively  covets 
Washington’s  2nd 
Market.  In  Tacoma- 
Pierce  County,  tht 
dominant  News  Trib¬ 
une  reaches  more  than 
73%  of  all  families. 
Want  the  figures?  Ask 
Lorenzen  &  Thomp¬ 
son,  Inc. 
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Advertisers  Say: 

"Vox  Results,  The  Beacon 
Is  Out  of  This  Worldr^ 


For  many  years  advertisers  have  been  study¬ 
ing  the  best  means  of  selling  their  products  in 
the  host  of  markets  that  make  America  the 
great  nation  for  trade  it  has  become  in  the  past 
50  years. 

Their  studies  have  revealed  that  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  the  most  powerful  method  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  that  readership  is  the  key  to  sales  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 


FIRST 


In  City  and  Suburban  and  Retail 
Trading  Zone  Circulation* 

In  Cotmtry  Circulation* 

In  Total  Circulation* 


FIRST 


In  Local  or  Retail  Advertieing** 


Too,  their  findings  have  proven  that  certain 
editorial  features  make  the  reading  of  that 
particular  newspaper  a  daily  habit.  NEWS  is 
the  Number  One  item,  but  readers  do  not  stop 
at  news  .  .  .  The  features  win  their  habitual  at¬ 
tention,  win  their  readership  of  the  newspaper 
advertisements.  More  so  today  than  at  any 
other  period  in  American  history. 

In  The  Wichita  Beacon  you  have  a  combination 
of  the  most  effective  editorial  content,  plus  a 
high  BUYING  POWER  market  coverage.  The 
combination  is  available  to  every  advertiser  who 
seeks  to  cover  Kansas*  richest  area. 

Wichita,  today,  is  Kansas’  largest  city.  In  the 
fact  that  Wichita  is  the  center  of  the  airplane 
industry,  and  of  many  other  industries,  plus  the 
high  price  that  crops  have  brought  you  have  a 
combination  of  urban  and  rural  income  that  is 
tops  in  buying  power.  They  ALL  read  The 
Wichita  Beacon  .  .  .  Kansas’  Greatest  Daily  and 
Sunday  Newspaper. 

With  The  Beacon,  the  national  advertiser  cov¬ 
ers  95  counties  in  Kansas  and  Northern  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  Beacon’s  circulation  is  greater  in 
Wichita  City,  Suburban,  and  Retail  Trading 
Zone  and  Country,  than  the  circulation  of  the 
2nd  newspaper. 

In  EVERY  editorial  and  advertising  bracket. 
The  Beacon  leads  in  Wichita  and  ALL  Kansas 
and  Northern  Oklahoma. 
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In  General  Advertinng** 

In  Automotive  Advertinng 
In  Financial  Advertising** 
In  Total  Advertising** 

In  Lines  of  News** 

In  Total  Pages** 

In  Features 

In  Wire  Services 

In  Comics 
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Mills  in  Italy  Lag 
While  Paper  Flows  In 


HOME  from  Europe  this  week. 

after  a  two-and-one-half  year 
assignment  with  OWI,  Natt  S. 
Getlin.  former 
New  York  and 
Newark  newspa- 
p  e  r  executive, 
gave  Editor  & 

Publisher  a  re- 
p  o  r  t  on  the 
newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  in  Italy. 

His  principal 
conclusion,  after 
experiences  as 
chief  of  the 
Printing  and  Pa- 
per  Division  of  GetUn 
the  Psycholog¬ 
ical  Warfare  Branch-AFHQ,  is 
that  U.  S.  publishers  would  be 
better  off  if  Allied  officials 
would  help  to  get  Italian  mills 
started  up  instead  of  flooding 
the  docks  with  newsprint  from 
U.  S.  and  Canadian  mills. 

With  North  American  news¬ 
print  pouring  in,  even  at  $180  a 
ton,  there  are  many  abuses.  Get¬ 
lin  said.  Seven  months  ago,  a 
recommendation  was  made  to 
the  Allied  Commission  at  Rome 
that  no  more  paper  be  brought 
from  the  U.  S.,  but  nothing  hap¬ 
pened. 

German  Paper  on  Hand 

Getlin,  a  former  advertising 
director  of  New  York  Post,  left 
his  job  as  business  manager  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J. )  Star-Ledger 
to  serve  with  the  OWI  in  dis¬ 
seminating  propaganda  leaflets 
in  the  Mediterranean  Theater. 
With  Allied  occupation  of  Italy, 
he  received  the  assignment  to 
take  charge  of  setting  up  news¬ 
papers. 

“The  first  thing  we  would  do,” 
Getlin  reported,  “was  freeze  all 
paper  stocks  in  the  occupied 
zones.  Many  newspapers  had 
30  to  60-day  supplies  on  hand. 
There  was  a  lot  of  German-made 
newsprint  around  Italy,  too.” 

One  big  problem  there  today, 
he  said,  is  to  get  the  Italian  gov¬ 
ernment  to  compel  paper  mills 
to  work  together.  There  would 
easily  be  enough  production  to 
meet  current  needs,  Getlin  de¬ 
clared. 

In  Austria,  he  said,  there  has 
been  no  need  to  bring  in  U.  S. 
newsprint  because  all  the  mills 
were  put  to  work  immediately. 
Paper  sells  there  for  $24  a  ton. 

Price  Discourages  Mills 

In  Italy,  where  Col.  W.  B. 
Evans  of  the  British  Army  is  in 
charge  of  ordering  newsprint 
supplies,  the  inadequate  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  have  ham¬ 
pered  mills  in  getting  coal  and 
in  distributing  what  newsprint 
they  turn  out.  Some  mills  sus¬ 
pended  operations  because 
neither  the  Allied  nor  Italian  au¬ 
thorities  have  made  fuel  or 
transportation  available  to  them. 

Certain  observations  and  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  in  Italy  were  compiled  in  a 
summary  of  a  report  which  Get- 
lin’s  deputy,  Maj.  Jordan  Piscop, 
prepared  for  the  Allied  Publica¬ 
tions  Board. 


-4r 


On  the  subject  of  newsprint 
price,  the  report  states: 

“It  is  common  knowledge 
among  the  newsprint  producers 
of  North  Italy  that  the  Rome 
area  mills  receive  L750  a  quin- 
tale  for  the  newsprint  they  pro¬ 
duce  and  that  the  reduced  price 
at  which  the  newsprint  is  sold  in 
the  Rome  area  (L470  a  quintale) 
is  affected  by  a  form  of  subsidy 
whereby  AC  (Allied  Commis¬ 
sion  )  contributes  a  certain 
amount  of  paper  to  the  pool  at 
$250  a  ton.” 

This  observation  follows: 
"There  are  signs  of  pending  re¬ 
luctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Northern  newsprint  producers  to 
use  up  their  raw  materials  in  a 
market  for  which  they  receive 
approximately  L420  a  quintale.” 

Stagnating  Bureaucracy 

The  report  continues  with  Ob¬ 
servation  No.  2: 

“Prior  to  our  entry  into  North 
Italy,  numerous  commissions,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Fascists  and  Re¬ 
publican  Fascist  Goverments, 
functioned  as  a  very  compli¬ 
cated.  stagnating  bureaucracy  in 
controlling  raw  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and 
paper  and  its  uses  in  every  way, 
shape  and  form.  The  biggest 
one,  Ente  Nazionale  Cellulosa  e 
Carta,  created  for  the  protection 
of  Fascist  newspapers,  seems 
somehow  to  be  still  functioning 
as  a  10%  sales  tax  is  still  being 
collected  on  sales  of  paper. 

“Another  one  was  Comitato 
Carta  Stampa  e  Cellulosa.  which 
is  more  or  less  changing  its  name 
to  Associazone  Fra  Le  Cartiere, 
and  which,  if  it  operates  as  be¬ 
fore,  is  nothing  else  but  the 
domination  of  a  small  group 
over  all  the  paper  industry. 

“Another  one  is  Endirot.  This 
organization  collected  and  dis¬ 
tributed  scrap  paper  and  other 
scrap  materials  needed  by  the 
paper  industry.  It  still  holds  it¬ 
self  in  readiness  to  function  with 
the  hope  that,  if  not  under  the 
same  name,  they  will  be  able  to 
smuggle  in  on  some  similar  type 
of  activity.” 

All  Must  Be  Watched 

Major  Piscop  concludes:  “The 
above-named  organizations,  and 
many  other  similar  ones  (I  am 
told  24),  will  have  to  be  watched 
very  closely  in  order  to  prevent 
their  activities  from  flourishing 
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again,  whereby  they  impose 
their  old  systems  on  the  paper 
industry  and  the  press  activities 
to  the  detriment  of  whatever 
good  work  APB  is  presently 
doing.” 

Getlin  supplemented  the  re¬ 
port  with  his  own  observation 
that  OWI  could  not  be  accused 
of  wasting  any  paper  in  its  oper¬ 
ations.  Just  before  leaving 
Italy,  (iletlin  turned  over  to  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  approximately 
$250,000  collected  in  the  sale  of 
scrap  which  had  been  left  at 
various  airports. 

The  leaflet  campaign,  Getlin 
said,  accounted  for  mass  surren¬ 
der  of  enemy  troops  and  eased 
the  task  of  the  Allied  Military 
Government  in  occupied  zones. 

As  a  newspaperman,  Getlin 
was  thrilled  with  the  spectacle 
which  attended  the  resumption 
of  newspaper  publishing  in  va¬ 
rious  towns. 

“There  would  be  riots,”  he  re¬ 
lated,  “as  people  fought  to  get 
the  first  copies  of  their  first  free 
press  in  years.  On  the  first  day 
of  publication,  many  copies  of 


Paris  Papers 
Short  of  NewspiUii 

Paris,  Aug.  15 — Stopnu 
newspaper  publication  juj 
to  the  Japanese  surrendn 
the  verdict  in  the  PeuSi 
were  avoided  this  week 
the  Minister  of  ProdiiMW 
ert  Lacoste.  and  directo«V- 
Press  Syndicate  provided  iM 
tional  newsprint  on  a  temoM 
basis. 


Several  newspapers,  wkte 
had  been  increased  to  fuM 
single  sheet  copies  fori 
treason  trial,  ran  out  (rf  dm 
In  reply  to  their  pleas  for  n 
paper.  Minister  of  Inform 
Jacques  Soustelle  chargedfl 
had  vastly  exceeded  thskia 
tions.  * 


the  papers  brought  as  mucks 
$2  apiece.” 

Getlin  came  home  to  vohe 
teer  for  further  service  in  tk 
Pacific  theater  but  the  Jib 
surrender  changed  the  plsi 
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Hardy 

Perennial 


Year  after  year  the  Elizabeth  Market  has  been  a 
hardy,  stable  area  for  consistent,  successful  sales 
promotion,  because  there  is  always  ample 
purchasing  power. 

As  of  June  30,  1945,  deposits  in  8  Elizabeth 
banks  totaled  $140,085,436  and  in  the  adjacent 
territory  of  the  market,  11  banks  reported  a  total 
of  $105,266,350.  Or  $245,351,786  for  the  entire 
area  . . .  New  Jersey's  6th  Largest  Market. 

The  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  offers  the  only 
adequate  means  of  tapping  this  tremendous 
purchasing  power,  because  of  its  90%  honw 
delivered  circulation. 


ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 
Special  Representatives— Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc- 
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y^HEN  BRER  RABBIT  WAS  A  HEAP  YpONCER 
p  HE  GO  LICKiry-CLIPPIty  DOWN  OE  ROAO. 


That  was  three  generations  ago, 
when  Uncle  Remus  started  his  tales 
of  Brer  Rabbit.  And  ever  since,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris’  beloved  creations  have 
delighted  children  and  grownups. 

This  great  American  classic,  drawn  by 
that  modern  master,  Walt  Disney,  now 
comes  to  the  comics. 


Disney’s  first  Sunday  page  of  Uncle 
Remus  starts  October  14.  Available  in 
standard  full-page,  half-page,  third-page 
and  tabloid  sizes.  ^  ^ 
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Paper  Situation  Tight; 
Campaigns  Continue 


THE  war’a  end  in  no  way  eaaes 

the  tight  paper  aituation,  Frank 
Block,  director  of  the  War  Ac-  . 
tivities  Conunittee  of  the  Pulp- 
wood  Conauming  Induatries  and 
the  Conaervation  Committee  of 
the  Waate  Paper  Consuming  In¬ 
duatries,  said  Thursday. 

“Etoth  the  U.  S.  Victory  Pulp- 
wood  and  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campaigns  are  con¬ 
tinuing  operations,  at  least  for 
the  present,”  Block  stated. 

Seriousness  of  the  paper  sup¬ 
ply  situation  was  demonstrated 
the  morning  after  President 
Truman’s  Victo^  declaration 
when  the  Waste  Paper  Industry 
Advisory  Conunittee  convened 
at  an  emergency  session  in 
Washington. 

While  official  Washington  shut 
down  to  mark  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  the  waste  paper  group 
mapped  a  campaign  to  continue 
operations  until  ‘‘industry  and 
economic  normalcy  is  restored." 

Paper  can  very  well  become 
the  chief  bottleneck  to  orderly 
reconversion,  the  waste  paper 
conunittee  was  told  bluntly  by 
Benton  R.  Cancell,  chief  of  the 
Forest  Products  Bureau  of  the 
War  Production  Board. 

At  the  same  time,  Harold  R. 
Boeschenstein,  deputy  chairman, 
WPB,  warned  the  group  that  a 
continuing  supply  of  paper  and 
paperboa^  is  essential  to  the 
national  economy. 

No  improvement  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  production  of  pulpwood 
can  be  expected  either  in  the 
immediate  future  or  for  some 
time  to  come.  Block  pointed  out, 
unless  there  is  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  manpower  pic¬ 
ture,  and  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  this  taking  place. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man¬ 
power  situation  may  become 
worse,  he  said,  because  of  the 
reported  return,  according  to 
the  War  Department,  of  nearly 
18,000  prisoners  of  war.  These 
prisoners,  the  Army  has  indi¬ 
cated,  will  all  be  repatriated 
within  the  next  four  months. 
They  have  been  responsible  for 
approximately  3,000,000  cords  of 

Sulpwood  a  year  and  they  will 
e  leaving  the  woods  at  a  time 
when  demand  is  still  months 
behind  supply  and  current  mill 
inventories  are  at  a  critical  low. 
Some  industry  spokesmen  have 
even  express4Kl  the  fear  that 
many  mills  will  have  to  shut 
down,  particularly  in  the  South, 
if  the  prisoner  exodus  comes 
about. 

Lack  of  sufficient  manpower 
and  transportation  difficulties 
have  been  the  two  main  factors 
in  the  critical  pulpwood  situa¬ 
tion  since  the  start  of  the  war 
and  no  relief  is  indicated  for 
probably  another  12  months. 
Very  few  returned  veterans  can 
be  expected  in  the  woods  for  at 
least  this  period,  and  homeward 
bound  war  workers  also  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  few  for  a  long 
while.  Railroad  car  shortages 
also  will  continue. 

Other  factors  which  tend  to 
prevent  any  cheerful  view  of 
the  current  paper  and  paper- 


board  situation,  despite  the  end 
of  the  war,  include:  a  feared 
nationwide  letdown  in  both 
pulpwood  cutting  and  waste 
paper  salvage  because  the  war 
appeal  no  longer  exists;  the  tre¬ 
mendous  backlog  of  unfilled  civ¬ 
ilian  orders:  continuing  demand 
by  the  armed  forces,  and  the 
fact  that  neither  Canadian  pulp- 
wpod  nor  Scandinavian  pulp  is 
coming  into  this  country  at  any¬ 
where  near  the  oft  optimistically 
expressed  predictions.  Block  de¬ 
clared.  European  countries,  pa¬ 
per  starved  for  four  years,  will 
be  making  great  demands  on 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Great 
Britain  certainly  will  depend 
upon  Canada  for  huge  amounts 
of  paper  supplies,  he  added. 

Block  pointed  out  that  end  of 
the  fighting  in  the  Pacific  may 
not  necessarily  mean  an  imme¬ 
diate  paper-paperboard  cutback 
by  the  armed  forces.  ‘‘Certain 
products  like  smokeless  powder 
will  no  longer  be  needed,  of 
course,  but  orders  for  other 
kinds  of  paper  products  may 
conceivably  have  to  be  stepped 
up.  In  o^er  words,  he  said, 
while  the  Army  and  Havy  may 
change  specifications,  their  re¬ 
quirements  may  continue  high. 
Our  millions  of  troops  are  still 
overseas,  and  the  government 
now  faces  the  problem  of  taking 
care  of  a  devastated  Europe  and 
a  needy  Far  East,  a  problem 
that  demands  huge  quantities  of 
wrapping  paper  and  shipping 
containers. 

For  these  reasons.  Block  stat¬ 
ed,  letdowns  in  waste  paper 
salvage  and  pulpwood  produc¬ 
tion  at  this  time  could  create 
extremely  chaotic  conditions.  ‘‘It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
therefore,  that  waste  paper  col¬ 
lections  meet  the  8,000,000-ton 
goal,  and  that  pulpwood  oroduc- 
tion  meet  its  16,000,000-cord 
goal  for  this  year.” 

In  this  connection.  Block 
pointed  out  that  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  total  do¬ 
mestic  receipts  of  pulpwood 
were  5%  behind  the  1945  quota, 
and  waste  paper  receipts  were 
12%  behind  this  year’s  goal.  In 
all  regions,  he  declared,  a  pre¬ 
carious  pulpwood  and  waste  pa¬ 
per  situation  continues. 

‘”rhe  nation’s  publishers,  both 
in  metropolitan  areas  and  rural 
communities,  were  key  factors 
in  saving  the  day  while  we  were 
at  war.  and  this  same  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  enterprise  Is 
essential  now  that  we  are  at 
peace.  ’This.  I  know,  will  be 
forthcoming.” 

■ 

Music  Festival 

Chtcaco.  Aug.  16 — Six  thousand 
singers  and  musicians,  headed 
by  Gladvs  Swarthout  and  Law¬ 
rence  Tibbett.  will  loin  their 
talents  in  Soldier’s  Field  Aug. 
18.  for  the  16th  annual  Chicago 
Music  Festival,  .sponsored  by 
Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc. 
Philip  Maxwell,  director,  will 
serve  as  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  program,  which  will  be 
presented  before  nearly  100,000 
persons. 


'Dumpy  Repoitei' 
Mnemonic  Genius 

Manhattan,  Kan.,  Aug.  14 — 
When  Manhattanites  learned  re¬ 
cently  that  Morse  Salisbury, 
former  reporter  and  editor  of 
the  Mercury-Chronicle,  was  on 
his  way  to  England  to  attend  a 
conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  they  wondered  if 
he  would  take  a  notebook  and 
pencil  with  him.  For  they  re¬ 
called  an  incident  of  20years  ago 
in  the  career  of  UNRRA’s  in¬ 
formation  chief. 

An  angry  construction  engi¬ 
neer  called  the  Chronicle  and 
loudly  protested  that  his  time 
had  been  wasted  ”by  a  dumpy 
little  reporter  who  didn’t  have 
enough  sense  to  take  a  note.” 
’The  editor  said:  ‘‘Everything 
will  be  all  right,  believe  me.” 
The  next  morning  the  paper  car¬ 
ried  the  interview,  complete 
with  accurate  verbaUm  quotes! 

‘The  “dumpy  little  reporter” 
was,  of  course,  Mr.  Salisbury. 

P.  O.  Brannon  Named 

Cleveland,  Aug.  13 — Paul  O. 
Brannon  was  appointed  today 
superintendent  of  the  pressroom 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  late  Walter  H.  Ogden, 
press  expert  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  who  died 
July  1.  Mr.  Brannon’s  appoint¬ 
ment  and  the  appointment  of 
Arthur  Scorah  as  his  assistant 
was  announced  by  John  G. 
Meilink,  general  manager. 


Lawrence  D< 
Heads  Harvard 
News  Office 

Boston,  Aug.  Ifi—Li 
Dame.  Boston  Herald-T 
editorial  writer  and  art  «gii 
has  been  appointed  dli^ 
the  Harvard  University  ne«i 
fice  for  one  year  from  St 
ber  1.  He  succeeds  Arthur 
who  has  been  head  of  thi 
since  1934.  Dame  will  coi 
his  newspaper  conneci^ 

Dame  has  been  in  newi 
work  more  than  20  yean 
started  with  the  Portland 
ning  Express,  shifted  to  tht 
land  Press  Herald  and  j 
Sunday  Telegram  and  ym 
Paris  in  1929  to  Join  the  ttif 
the  New  York  Herald  Tr 
(Paris  Edition). 

Dame  has  been  with  the 
ton  Herald  in  various  capi 
more  than  15  years  and  last  ; 
was  regular  Sunday  writer 
the  New  York  Times.  Hi  l 
explored  parts  of  Central 
ica  and  has  written  two 
“New  England  Comes  Bad ' 
“Yucatan.” 

In  1941-42,  Dame  did  n 
work  in  Portugal  with  the  I' 
tarian  Service  Committee,  sp 
cializing  in  aid  and  reicae 
Hitler’s  victims.  He  af 
Harvard,  the  School  of 
ism  of  the  Ecole  dea  Hioti 
Etudes  Sociales  (Paris).  Th 
Universities  of  Grenoble  a 
Toulouse  (France)  and  the  Ins- 
tution  de  Burgos  (Spain). 


TOP  COVERAGE 

ON  THE  NEWS  FRONT,  TOO!  ^ 

Check  This  All-Star  Line-up! 

•  Associated  Press  Wire  and  Feature  Service 

•  Full  United  Press  Wire  Service 

•  International  News  Service 

•  INS  Sound  Photos 

•  Full  NEA  Service  and  Features 

•  Two  Pages  of  Comics  Daily 

•  Washington  and  New  York  Whirligig 

•  Complete  Women's  Features 

•  Gallup  Polls 

•  Edgar  Guest 
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Orphan  Annie  Creator  Makes 
[dwyers  and  Judges  See  Red 
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Bar  and  Bench  Hit  Orphan  Annie  Trial 

- _ _ _ I  attomeyi, 


Orphan  Annie  early  today  wai  „  ,  bumbling  iod  .  Ill  _  -.^a it  b« 

bund  guilty.  For  details  lee  Page  17.  prosecutor's  stall  ifl  •  .  _ 

„  nT^n  SSiLLfSm  «».!  Ooiection  To  ‘Orphan 

^,0'^  A”"*-”*™'  “  Sii  SV^^;i^^SE  READERS  who  h.vo 

The  current  predicament  of  the  Pretest  tragic  plight  of  “LitI 

PUin  Dealer’s  comic  page  character  judges But  somewhnt  h. 


ie  very  thoroughly  at  a  pmu- 

U  w«  •>“»  "<y  f'-irnd 

inrf  ?  T  Vicious  about  blW- 

r‘n> 

^.n  on  hetmy.» 

^eone  PUlntea  ouLthal  Anni. 


Asks  Syndicate 
h  Change  Poli^^  ( 
of  a  Comic  (([(}■'■ 

Latoyert  Guild  Head  Holds  \ 

'Uttle  Orphan  Annie’  Jt«/lcA^M  i  /“"V 
Upon  Honor  of  Bench  and  /  1 

vrmenv  /^^VTe\ _ T*\AAla« 


Objection  To  ‘Orphan  Anna’s’  Trial  * 

ifev^F  readers  who  have  been  day.t6<lay  foJlowers  Ir 

'  ^^'p!*****^  ^aced  her  aeeu«er*  w 

X  ^  ?  •’'^athlesa  intcrpat  to  that'  feature 

delivers  its  verdict.  |pi 

^  f**'?®**’  '^aders  that  “Little  lu 

.JSraf  n  t  been  ■•  ■»-  --  -  •  *  -- — ^ ^  * 


NEW  YORK  (CCNS)— DeclaH 
that  the  cartoon  strip  “Little  CT* 
phan  Annie’’  is  “seriously  attack* 
ing  the  Integrity  and  traditions  of 
the  American  bench  and  bar,”  the 
National  Lawyers  guild  called  on  the 
News  Syndicate  Co.,  distributor  of 
the  strip]  to  rhance  the  ■Policy”  of 


AhhU  docs  a  0^(04%! 

Her  popularity  is  so  universal,  that  it  arouses 
a  great  national  professional  organization 
—  with  repercussions  in  news,  editorials, 
columns  and  petitions. 

WRITE  or  WIRE  for  proofs  and  pricot. 


^ilCK  TARVER 

C  Little  Oiphan  Annie 
^  'fW:  Unlair  to  Lawyers? 

Little  Orphan  Annie  may  be  entirely  innocent 
in  the  death  of  Old  Lady,  Bleating-Hart,  but  she’* 
*  as  guilty  as  alt  get  out  of  “seriously  attacking,  the 
the  American  bench  and  bar." 

professional,  if  prejudiced,  judgment  of  the  National 

th»i  current  episode  in  the  monotonously  perilous  saga 
dSw  Orphan  Annie  “strikes  at  the  roots  of  American  faith  in 
^Budi'.ial  system,’’  California’s  Attorney  General  Robert  W. 
P^iny,  president  ol  the  Lawyers*  Guild,  has  indignantly  written 


by  SID  ELSNEB  From  R.  Mailman,  3«)3  Chelton 

Take  vour  oick*  Harold  Gray,  the  Road,  Shaker  Height: 

TaKe  your  toCK.  uray,  m  ^  l.wyeri  whom 

originator  of  Orphan  Annie,  the  lit-  attacks.  It  is  the  whole  ,^0- 
tle  lady  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  comic  with  aU  its  democratic  institu- 
page,  is  a  tearer-down  of  demo-  tions.  This  isn’t  just  a  momentary 
iraUe  instltuUons  or  he  is  a  man  Pl«w 


for  Aogiuf  It,  1948 


Atlanta  Journal 
Names  Poschall 
Editor  Emeritus 

Atlanta,  G*.,  Aug.  13 — John 
A.  Price,  president  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  Publishing  Co., 
announced  tonight  three  promo¬ 
tions  among  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  executives,  effective  im¬ 
mediately.  The  announcements 
were  made  at  a  dinner  given  at 
the  Capital  City  Club  where  edi¬ 
torial  workers  of  the  paper  as¬ 
sembled  to  welcome  Wright 
Bryan,  the  Journal’s  war  corre¬ 
spondent  who  recently  returned 
to  Atlanta  after  liberation  by 
the  Russians  from  a  German 
military  prison  camp. 

John  Paschall,  editor,  was 
named  editor  emeritus;  Wright 
Bryan,  associate  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor,  was  elevated  to 
editor,  and  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick, 
assistant  managing  editor,  will 
be  managing  editor.  It  was  also 
announced  that  William  Cole 
Jones  will  continue  as  associate 
editor  and  chief  editorial  writer, 
with  the  assistance  of  Edwin 
Camp  and  Frank  Hawkins. 

A  native  of  Tullahoma.  Tenn., 
Paschall  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Journal  staff  since  1901  and 
has  been  editor  for  the  past  six 
and  a  half  years  after  previously 
serving  as  reporter,  city  editor, 
managing  editor  and  associate 
editor  of  the  paper.  He  has  never 
worked  for  any  other  paper. 

Active  in  Organisations 

Paschall  has  for  many  years 
been  an  important  figure  in  the 
Georgia  Press  Association  and 
the  Georgia  Press  Institute  and 
is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt 
University  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fratern¬ 
ity. 

Bryan,  the  new  editor,  is  a 
native  of  Atlanta,  but  was  reared 
in  Clemson,  S.  C.,  where  his 
father,  A.  B.  Bryan  is  editor  of 
extension  publications  of  Clem¬ 
son  College.  Wright  Bryan  was 
graduated  from  Clemson,  at¬ 
tended  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  1924  on  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

He  came  to  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1927  as  a  reporter  and  has 
successively  filled  the  posts  of 
city  editor,  managing  editor  and 
associate  editor.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity  and  the  ASNE. 
He  went  to  Europe  in  the  fall  of 
1943  as  a  war  correspondent,  was 
captured  by  the  Germans  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  1944,  released  from  Oflag 
64.  Polish  prison  camp,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1945.  and  returned  to  At¬ 
lanta  in  July. 

He  broadcast  the  first  news 
directly  from  the  Normandy  in¬ 
vasion. 

The  new  managing  editor, 
W.  S.  Kirkpatrick  formerly  was 
managing  ^itor  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian,  and  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Journal  as  news  editor  short¬ 
ly  after  former  Gov.  James  M. 
Cox  acquired  the  property.  He 
subsequently  was  elevated  to  the 
post  of  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  is  a  native  of  Nebraska. 
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Newspapers  Out 
Of  Loan  Picture 

The  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor¬ 
poration  has  ruled  that  a  news¬ 
paper  cannot  be  construed  as  a 
manufacturer,  and  is  therefore 
not  eligible  for  financial  as¬ 
sistance,  Chairman  Maury  Mav¬ 
erick  has  informed  a  publisher, 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  reports. 

Several  test  cases  have  been 
presented  to  the  federal  agency 
regarding  the  financing  of  news¬ 
papers,  Maverick  stated  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry.  There  have  been 
several  cases  where  printing 
businesses  have  requested  loans 
for  printing  work  under  con¬ 
tract  for  the  war  effort.  This 
type  of  business  was  considered 
eligibie  for  consideration  by  the 
SWPC  Board. 


Mid-week  Color 
Comic  Section 
Proves  Popular 

Minneapolis,  Aug.  14 — A  mid¬ 
week  color  comic  section  has 
been  added  to  the  Minneapolis 
Daily  Times,  first  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper,  its  publishers 
believe,  to  run  colored  comics 
during  the  week. 

The  two-page  section,  which 
appears  every  Wednesday,  be¬ 
gan  running  July  18  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Joyce  Swan,  publisher, 
has  been  “very  well  received." 

No  figures  are  available  as 
yet  on  the  effect  the  comics  may 
have  on  circulation,  but  Swan 
says  reports  from  carrier  sales¬ 
men  and  newsstands  indicate 
the  addition  is  being  favorably 
received  by  readers. 

Wednesday  was  selected  as 
the  day  of  publication  to  avoid 
conflict  with  Sunday  and  week¬ 
end  comic  sections  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  “mid-week  treat”  for 
readers.  The  two-page  sheet  is 
wrapped  around  the  paper’s  sec¬ 
ond  section. 

A  full-page  promotion  ad  is 
run  each  Tuesday,  and  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  an  animated  panel  ad¬ 
vertising  the  feature  is  run  on 
the  front  page  above  the  name 
plate.  Holsum  Bread  has  bought 
the  advertising  strip  across  the 
bottom  of  the  section’s  back 
page  for  the  next  26  weeks. 

■ 

F.  D.  Bone  Dead 

Frederick  Dorling  Bone,  one 
of  Fleet  Street’s  best  known 
newspaper  men,  died  suddenly 
in  London  Aug.  13.  Early  in  his 
career  he  was  aide  to  Lord  Rob¬ 
erts  on  the  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  and  he  was  at  one  time 
secretary  of  the  London  Press 
Club.  He  was  a  champion  of 
the  British  ex  -  servicemen’s 
rights  both  after  the  first  World 
War  and  during  the  one  just 
ended. 


PROFITABLE 

Nationally  Circulated 

FARM  MAGAZINE 

For  Sale  Because  of  Age 

$4,000 

JOHN  MORAN 

P.  O.  Bos  KX.  Wlltes-Barre,  Pa. 


NEA  Committee 
Draws  Up  Goals 
For  Research 

Extensive  plans  for  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  Weekly  Newspaper 
Research  and  Promotion  Bureau 
of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  made,  and  a  $50,- 
000  goal  set  to  operate  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  in  New 
York  City. 

Four  broad  objectives  out¬ 
lined  for  the  organization,  the 
official  title  of  which  was 
shortened  to  Weekly  Newspaper 
Bureau,  are  Research,  Evalua¬ 
tion,  Improvement  and  Promo¬ 
tion.  ’The  committee  reported 
that  initial  contributions  from 
press  associations  and  individual 
members  indicate  the  $50,000 
sum  will  be  raised  readily. 

Four  types  of  membership 
were  established:  Regular  mem¬ 
bers,  publishers  who  contrib¬ 
ute  on  the  basis  of  one  cent  per 
subscriber;  sustaining  members, 
publishers  who  contribute  a  flat 
sum  of  $100  or  more;  association 
membership,  open  to  state  press 
associations  that  cqptribute  on 
the  basis  of  one  dollar  per  mem¬ 
ber;  associate  members,  or  or¬ 
ganizations  and  firms  in  indus¬ 
tries  allied  with  the  small  town 
press. 

Charles  Ryder,  president  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  accepted  the  chairmanship 
of  the  bureau’s  membership 
committee. 

The  executive  committee 


6.000.000  WordTl 
Moved  on  UNCiO  I 


Auiomaiic  printing  B 
facilities  handled  S.OOO.OMmS 
of  copy  on  the  United  Na^ 
Conference  at  San  Printi^ 
the  Western  Union  Comptw^ 
ports.  ’This  wordage  wulai!i 
dition  to  thousands  of  telec^ 
and  cable  messages.  ^ 


The  company  was  preDamit. 
clear  500,000  words  a  ds^yl 
age  sending  was  190,000  wm 
daily  during  the  first  thn, 
weeks.  It  tapered  off  to  601^ 
words  daily.  During  the  Uolo 
tov  press  conference,  Weste- 
Union  moved  266,500  words  oie 
highspeed  multiplex  channel, 
Personnel  required  to  open> 
the  company’s  equipment 
eluded  200  operators  in 
to  the  1,200  telegraphers  ri 
tioned  in  San  Francisco. 


elected  these  officers:  Ed  n 
Anderson,  Brevard,  N.  C.,  ckr 
man;  P.  G.  Stromberg,  Eliiiv''- 
City,  Md.,  president  of  ijt 
Maryland  Press  AssocistioB 
vice-chairman,  and  Bernard  E 
Esters,  Houlton,  Me.,  secretjr. 
treasurer. 

Arthur  Hobbs  of  New  York,  i 
former  advertising  agency  ei 
ecutive,  at  present  associatcc 
with  two  Connecticut  wellies 
was  appointed  consultant. 


Thompson  on  Leave 

John  W.  Thompson,  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  the  Foti 
Motor  Co.,  has  been  granted  i: 
indefinite  leave  of  absence. 
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As  Well  As  In  War 
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Market 
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-  Population 

Served  by 

The  Grand  Island 

Daily  Independent 

3rd  in  Newspaper  Circulation 
in  Nebraska 

With  Coverage  of  the  Great 
Central  Nebraska  Territory 

National  Advertising  Representatives: 

Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates 
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THINGS  THAT  MAKE 
SYRACUSE  GREAT.  .  . 


HERALD  JOURNAL  (Doily) 


HERALD-AMERICAN  (Sundoyl 


PEOPLE  OF  SYRACUSE 
ARE  GREAT  IN  HEART 
.  .  . GREAT  IN  MIND 
. . .  GREAT  IN  DEEDS. 


o  IrtMdty  r«lation(Kip  with  manasomMt,  and  con* 
sittenlly  mnoling  incr«a$ing  dnmonds  foe  war  mcrttriol 
production. 


THESE  or*  th«  paopU,  who,  timo  after  limo,  havo 
'  set  omoiing  national  record*  for  outstanding  gen* 
erous  support  of  such  worthy  endeavors  os  the  Com* 
munity  Chest,  Red  Cross,  Paper  Salvage,  War  Bonds, 
Labor  Recruitment,  and  other  campaigns  for  the  benefit 
of  their  country  and  community. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  proven  themselves 
to  be  loyal,  dependable,  able  workers  .  .  .  enjoying 


These  are  the  people  who  hove  built  a  great  city 
of  beautiful  churches,  excellent  schools,  fine  homes, 
thriving  businesses  and  humming  industries  whose 
producb  are  known  throughout  the  entire  world. 


THESE  PEOPLE  ARE  TRULY  GREAT, 
AND  BECAUSE  OF  THEM, 
SYRACUSE  IS  A  GREAT  CITY 
WITH  A  GREAT  FUTURE 


Reproduced  thru  the  courtesy  of  the  First  Trust  t  Deposit  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
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Bong's  Death 
Stirs  Newsmen 
In  Wisconsin 


nttEffteuMil! 
Mar  Bmlaiflt... 
baiH  to  PIIUI 


10  petition  conteining  revisions  ^tory  in  all  editions.  A  foil 
in  the  present  contract  schedule  pgg^  of  pictures  appeared  b 
of  minimum  salary  rates  in  the  the  Tribune,  together  with  i 
news  and  editorial  departments,  page  1  feature  by  Stevenson, 
bringing  them  into  line  with  Duluth  News  Tribune  also  mi 
those  established  on  other  New  a  full  page  of  pictures  the  it) 
York  newspapers  as  citywide  after  the  funeral,  while  SI.  Pnl 
minimums.  After  receiving  the  Dispatch,  the  day  of  the  funenL 
guild’s  signature,  the  newspaper  used  AP  pictures,  together  witli 
sent  the  petition  to  the  Wage  a  special  story  from  Duluth  a 
and  Hour  Division,  War  Labor  arrival  of  the  body  and  detiib 
B(mrd.  __  j  n  _  of  the  services  Wednesday  ifta- 

.  ixi  morning  Piom 


noon.  _  _  _ 

Press  used  Wlrephotos  and  i 
story  on  the  burial  service. 


^vLos  Angetes 


Just  fly  us  the  copy,  layouts,  imo 
or  plates.  Save  time  and  mooqi 
by  having  newspaper  circuks, 
advertising  material,  publica¬ 
tions,  western  editions  produced 
in  the  West  on  modern,  fast  »• 
tary  presses  . . .  black,  cdot « 
process  colors  on  newspriat 
Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


our  men  of  Victory  and 
their  wonderful  achievements! 


R*conv«rs!ofi  it  malting  the  haadlinat  for  whila  many  sciantlsH  kava 
davotad  thair  anargiat  to  tha  machinat  of  war,  other  outstanding  man 
and  woman  have  bean  working  on  post-war  projects  that  maka  for 
better  living  for  us  all. 

Science  Service  has  released  copy  on  travel  via  air,  rail  and  highway, 
homes  of  new  and  practical  lines,  household  equipment  and  many 
other  items  of  our  everyday  life. 

May  we  send  you  this  "peace-time"  copy  that  will  be  of  real  and 
definite  interest  to  the  readers  of  your  newspaper?  Just  write  (or 
wire  collect)  to: 


Rodgers  A 
McDonald 


Pubiishert,  Inc. 

ffpfflrjr  Prfgffiif  SpssisIbH 
2621  W.  S4th  StrM* 

lot  AngciM  43/ CoHB 


Washington  6,  D.  C. 


1719  N  Street,  N.  W. 
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Climaxing  A  Brilliant 
Record  In  \\brld  War  II, 

NTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 

won  wide  acclaim  for  its  outstanding  array  of  extraordi- 
nary  FIRSTS  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Pacific  conflict 

Two  of  these  LN.S.  FIRSTS  made  journalistic  history. 

On  Ihesday,  August  14,  William  K.  Hutchinson,  veteran  I.N.S. 
Washington  Bureau  chief,  was  first  by  57  minutes  with  the  news  that 
the  U.S.  had  received  Japan’s  final  unconditional  surrender  note, 
agreeing  to  all  “Big  Four”  demands. 

Previously,  on  Friday,  August  10,  Hutchinson  had  revealed 
exclusively  and  on  highest  authority  that  the  U.S.  would  agree  to 
leave  Hirohito  on  the  throne  to  carry  out  our  surrender  terms.  This 
story  remained  EXCLUSIVE  for  18  hours  and  44  minutes  until 
officially  confirmed  the  next  day.  Hutchinson  made  this  a  two-ply 
exclusive  by  revealing  further,  on  Saturday,  August  11— nine  hours 
before  the  official  announcement— that  the  “Big  Four”  jointly  would 
support  the  American  position  by  permitting  the  Jap  emperor  to 
retain  his  throne. 

Here  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  other  FIRSTS 
scored  by  LN.S.  as  Japan  went  down  to  final  defeat: 

AUG.  8— FIRST  with  Russia’s  declaration  Douglas  MacArthur  would  be  named  Su¬ 
et  war  on  Japan.  preme  Allied  Commander  to  enforce  sur- 

AUG.  1 1  —FIRST  with  the  “Big  Four”  reply  render  terms. 

to  Japan’s  surrender  offer,  confirming  Hutch-  AUG.  14 — FIRST  with  official  announce- 
inson’s  great  exclusive  on  U.S.  willingness  to  ment  in  Washington  that  Japan  had  sur- 
leave  Hirohito  on  the  throne.  rendered,  confirming  Hutchinson’s  earlier 

AUG.  12 — FIRST  to  reveal  that  General  exclusive  story. 

The  list  of  I.N.S.  World  War  II  exclusives  and  firsts  is  indeed 
impressive,  but  of  far  greater  importance  is  the  I.N.S.  record  for 
ACCURACY. 

In  peace,  as  in  war,  LN.S.  pledges  rigid  adherence  to  its  slogan: 

‘Vet  It  First,  But-FIRST  Get  It  RIGHT.” 

NTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

‘*IT0  R  ft  FUlLISHRRfer  18.  1848 
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END  OF  A  WAR 

THE  CLOUD  of  war  that  for  six  agonized 
years  shrouded  the  world  in  dark  tu¬ 
mult  has  lifted.  By  the  grace  of  God  and 
of  science’s  still-too-slow  pace  in  unfold¬ 
ing  nature’s  secrets,  the  conflict  ended 
somewhat  short  of  total  annihilation. 

Perhaps  our  perfection  of  the  atomic 
bomb  before  the  enemy  was  a  stroke  of 
vast  good  fortune  and  divine  favor.  It 
was  also  the  product  of  unfettered  minds 
grown  up  in  a  free  atmosphere. 

Victory  for  the  Allies  was  not  alone  a 
physical  conquest.  It  was  a  victory  of  hu¬ 
man  dignity  over  human  degradation;  of 
law  over  brutality;  of  democracy  over  en¬ 
slavement;  of  free  thought  over  whipped 
minds. 

Amid  the  shattered  lands  and  peoples 
there  are  still  the  hope  and  the  means  and 
the  will  to  build  a  world  where  peace  and 
truth  can  reside.  ’There  are  also  still 
among  them  men  and  forces  of  destruction. 

Our  armies  for  some  time  to  come  will 
stand  guard  against  the  rebuilding  of  the 
broken  war  machines.  They  cannot  erect 
barriers  against  greed  and  ignorance. 

The  world’s  war-makers,  who  finally 
brought  chaos  and  ruin  to  themselves  and 
their  lands,  gained  and,  for  a  time,  kept 
the  support  of  their  subjects.  Force  was 
a  potent  factor  in  their  retention  of  power. 
But  ultimately  their  greatest  weapon  was 
ignorance.  Not  only  were  their  people 
ignorant  of  the  outside  world,  but  they 
knew  little  even  of  what  was  happening  in 
their  own  countries.  ’They  read  what  their 
rulers  wanted  them  to  read.  ’They  knew 
only  what  their  rulers,  for  their  own  ends, 
thought  it  was  good  for  them  to  know. 

The  world’s  leaders  are  confronted  by 
a  heavier  task  than  has  ever  faced  man¬ 
kind  before.  They  must  effect  a  peace 
that  will  endure,  because  another  war 
might  well  spell  the  utter  ruination  of  our 
society. 

Let  them  ease  that  task  by  opening  the 
world’s  lanes  of  thought  and  free  expres¬ 
sion.  All  man’s  progress,  in  whatever  field, 
stems  from  knowledge  and  free  inquiry. 
Progress  in  the  building  of  a  peaceful 
world  needs  also  a  free  exchange  of  ideas. 

Last  Spring,  in  San  Francisco,  delegates 
from  many  nations  worked  out  a  formula 
that  may — and  must — be  the  death  sen¬ 
tence  to  war.  It  will  be  implemented  in 
future  sessions  of  the  United  Nations  with 
definite,  workable  solutions  to  international 
problems.  ’The  greatest  of  these  is  free 
communication  between  individuals  and 
nations.  It  is  not  too  early  to  go  to  work. 

Hitler  could  build  his  powerful  war  ma¬ 
chine  only  because  at  the  same  time,  by 
rigid  control  of  the  press,  he  was  able  to 
build  in  his  abject  people  a  warlike  spirit 
and  a  hatred  of  democracy.  Japan’s  war¬ 
mongers,  by  keeping  their  slavish  followers 
in  utter  ignorance,  by  painting  the  em¬ 
peror  in  a  god-image,  created  the  concept 
that  Japan  was  destined  to  build  its  “co¬ 
prosperity  sphere"  finally  into  a  world 
hegemony.  They  came  perilously  close  to 
achieving  their  ends,  chiefly  because  the 
world’s  defenses  against  vicious  propa¬ 
ganda  were  woefully  weak. 

Permanent  and  enlightened  peace  will 
rest  not  on  force  of  arms  but  only  on  com¬ 
plete  understanding  between  nations. 


EDITQfcRIAL 


And  let  ours  also  learn  to  maintain  good 
works  for  necessary  uses,  that  they  be  not  un¬ 
fruitful. — Philemon,  III;  14. 

'OUT  OF  BUSINESS' 

WE  HAVE  never  heard  anyone  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  contradict  the  statement 
that  Byron  Price  conducted  the  Office  of 
Censorship  in  a  competent,  careful  and 
wholly  patriotic  manner. 

On  numerous  occasions.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  voiced  the  praise  of  his  fellow 
newspapermen  for  Mr.  Price’s  handling  of 
a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  task.  Now, 
as  he  hangs  up  the  “Out  of  Business’’  sign 
on  the  office  of  the  blue  pencil,  it  is  time 
to  express  summary  appreciation  for  Mr. 
Price’s  sensible  administration. 

We  take  back  not  a  word  we  have  said 
through  the  years,  while  we  step  aside  for 
the  moment  as  editors  individually  tell 
the  nation’s  newspaper  readers  how  for¬ 
tunate  we  all  have  been  to  have  had  Mr. 
Price  as  the  chief  censor. 

Turning  then  to  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves.  and  the  praise  that  is  due  them 
for  cooperating  so  well  in  a  voluntary 
curb  on  their  freedom,  we  let  Mr.  Price  do 
the  editorializing.  We  quote  his  farewell 
note: 

“During  the  long,  trying  years  since 
Pearl  Harbor  you  have  written  a  bright 
page  in  the  history  of  free  enterprise.  No 
one  will  dare  question,  hereafter,  that  your 
patriotism  and  patient  cooperation  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  glorious  victory. 

“You  deserve,  and  you  have,  the  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  your  Government.  And 
my  own  gratitude  and  that  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  unpleasant  task  of  adminis¬ 
tering  censorship  is  beyond  words  or 
limit.” 

’Thank  you,  Mr.  Price. 

NEWSPRINT  IN  ITALY 

IF  YOU  read  between  the  lines  of  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Natt  S.  Getlin  on  the  Ital¬ 
ian  newsprint  situation,  you  will  perceive 
some  of  the  abuses  marring  the  efforts  of 
the  U.  S.  to  bolster  a  free  press  abroad  by 
dipping  into  supplies  of  paper  which  news¬ 
papers  here  could  use  to  good  advantage. 

Mr.  Getlin,  who  had  charge  of  newspaper 
operations  in  the  Mediterranean  theater, 
has  made  public  a  very  interesting  and  re¬ 
vealing  report  on  the  newsprint  picture  in 
Italy.  It  demands  the  immediate  attention 
of  government  officials  and  it  should  cer¬ 
tainly  activate  publishers  to  some  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  stop  the  excessive  dumping 
of  North  American  newsprint  on  foreign 
docks.  It’s  high  time  we  had  an  official 
accounting  of  what’s  become  of  all  the 
newsprint  that  has  been  commandeered 
for  the  foreign  press. 


\  T  FLASHES  AND  BEATS 

I  J  ANO’THER  false  flash  went  out  over  ft 
wires  last  week  to  newspapers  and  nji 
stations.  Again  premature  jubilation  too 
hoid  of  a  war-weary  popuiace.  Again  qjj^, 
tioning  eyebrows  have  been  raised. 

Apparently,  the  erroneous  United  Pte; 
report  of  Japan’s  surrender  was  the  woi 
of  a  prankster  or  a  scoundrel.  Perhaps  t 
^  '  will  be  nabbed.  If  and  when  he  is,  v 

^  should  be  properly  punished.  DissemiaaSo 

of  false  news  of  momentous  import  a 
have  serious  consequences.  Willful  di; 
tain  good  semination  of  it  is  a  crime, 
le  not  un-  But  soiution  of  the  present  mystery  wi: 

_  not  solve  the  problems  that  are  re-js 

,,  phasized  by  this  latest  incident. 

^  The  first  questions  asked,  in  and  out  c 

the  news-  newspaper  business,  when  such  icc 

statement  dents  occur  are:  “Why  is  the  beat’  valiia 
Office  of  SQ  highly?  Why  are  newsmen  wiUlnit 
eful  and  risj^  boldly  the  transmission  of  false  nn 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  purpostfe 
I  &  Pub-  niinute?" 

is  fellow  There  are  answers, 
ndling  of  First,  the  flash  came  into  being  fw ; 
sk.  Now,  purpose  that  it  still  serves  admirably.  I 

ess”  sign  alerts  editors  and  gives  them  precie 

t  is  time  minutes  in  which  to  make  provision  for  j- 
for  Mr.  important  story. 

i^cond,  the  fact  that  a  very  few  oei. 
lave  said  flashes  have  proved  inaccurate  is  no  groK 
aside  for  on  which  to  outlaw  them, 
lally  tell  U.P.  has  announced  it  is  working  on  ■ 
how  for-  method  of  locking  teletype  machina 

had  Mr.  prevent  such  unauthorized  tamperini  si 
occurred  last  week.  That’s  one  step  In  fte 
rs  them-  right  direction. 

ue  them  Further  measures  can  be  taken,  espc 
voluntary  cially  now  that  the  lightning  speed  cf 
Price  do  radio  has  complicated  the  difficulty.  Fn- 
farewell  haps  instructions,  official  or  unoffleU, 
should  be  given  to  editors  and  announen 
irs  since  in  the  radio  news  rooms,  not  to  broadeai 
a  bright  flashes.  A  wait  of  a  minute  or  two  lor  the 

rise.  No  follow-up  bulletin  cannot  be  nearly  r 

hat  your  costly  as  the  transmission  of  false  newt, 
on  have  As  the  events  of  Sunday  night  proud 
i  victory.  an  erroneous  flash  can  do  little  harm  m  hr 
e  thanks  as  the  newspapers  are  concerned.  The  nr 
ent.  And  rection  within  two  minutes  came  qukkl; 
my  col-  enough  to  stop  the  fastest  editorial  staff  ii 
adminis-  the  land.  It  was  not  speedy  enough  to  itoi 
rords  or  the  radio  announcements  which  toudwl 
off  frenzied  celebrations  in  many  citis 
here  and  abroad. 

Radio’s  great  speed  has  its  undoubW 
r  Y  virtues,  but  that  same  speed  should  iw 

pose  both  on  it  and  on  all  news  souns 

’  a  watchful  guard, 

the  Ital- 

.Sorte‘o1  PAPER  NEED  CONTINUES 

oroad  by  THE  FIGHTING  is  over— but  the  war  i 
ch  news-  The  newspapers,  which  still  nwd 

(vantage.  tell  eager  advertisers,  “Sorry,  we  hawal 
iwspaper  the  newsprint,”  are  in  a  better  position  b 
theater,  remember  that  than  are  the  grocers 
5  and  re-  selling  canned  goods  without  poiai 

icture  in  and  the  drivers  calling  “Fill  ’er  up!" 
attention  While  the  expected  shipments  of  fo* 

)uld  cer-  to  the  Pacific  have  been  curtailed  to  actad 

me  con-  needs  and  the  drafting  of  men  limited  to  i 

dumping  percentage  of  former  plans,  the  backkp 
i  foreign  of  orders  for  paper  products  remain  1# 
n  official  Both  the  paper  salvage  and  pulp»>*" 
all  the  campaigns  must  be  pushed  by  the  neft 
andeered  papers  for  as  long  as  the  emergency  ^ 
tinues. 

IBITOR  ft  PUILiSHERfor  Aagast  1ft 
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REPLACE  WEAK 
FEATURES  WIT« 
STRONG  ONES 


cinnati  Junior  Chamber  of  Com-  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  has  been 
merce.  named  night  editor  of  the  Buf- 

Thomas  J.  Fox,  recently  dis-  falo  AP  bureau,  to  replace  Mrs. 
charged  from  service  with  the  Alice  Partridge,  who  became 
Marine  Corps,  has  joined  the  acting  correspondent  when  Sam 
national  advertising  department  Mindell  transferred  to  the  gen- 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  eral  desk  in  New  York, 
as  alcoholic  beverage  repre-  Richard  A.  Thornburg,  assist- 
sentative.  ant  managing  editor  of  the 

L.  S.  Van  Sant,  advertising  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  by¬ 
manager  of  the  Santa  Barbara  lining  a  special  series  of  articles 
(  Cal. )  News-Press  and  formerly  from  London  featuring  the  after- 
.  ~  .  math  of  the  recent  British  elec¬ 
tions. 

Joseph  M.  Butler,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Scranton  ( Pa. )  Times, 
has  been  on  the  sick  list  for  the 
past  month. 

Lisle  C.  Croy,  for  the  last  five 
years  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Akron  (O. )  Beacon  Journal,  has 
resigned  to  become  secretary  of 
the  Akron  Real  Estate  Board. 
A  veteran  of  24  years’  service 
with  the  Beacon  Journal,  Croy 
has  been  reporter,  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  state  editor  and  copy  reader. 

Arthur  F.  Grant,  formerly 
with  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company's  public  relations 
department  in  Akron  and  before 
that  on  the  staffs  of  the  AP, 
U.P.  and  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette  and  Press,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  publicity  for 
the  Commercial  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Baltimore. 

Fred  Hutchinson,  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press, 
will  resign  Sept.  1  to  become 
executive  vice  -  president  and 
general  manager  of  St.  Paul 
Sports  Enterprises,  Inc.  Mar¬ 
jorie  Lundberg,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  on  the  Pioneer 
Press  and  more  recently  on  the 
Dispatch,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  public  relations 
director  of  the  Atlantic  division 
of  Pan-American  Airlines,  with 
headquarters  at  LaGuardia 
Field,  N.  Y.  Al  Crocker,  war 
correspondent  for  the  papers  in 
the  ETO  and  Pacific  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  for 
more  than  20  years,  has  resigned 
to  become  public  affairs  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  St.  Paul  Association 
of  Commerce.  Mrs.  Gladys 
Wood,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  and  an  assistant  editor 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


personal 
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nons  for  the  American  Legion.  milq  T.  Gates,  Pacific  Coast 

M,  botts  Lewis,  former  man-  manager  for  Crowell  -  Collier 
ifer  and  president  of  the  Clifton  Publishing  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
Forge  (Va.)  Review,  has  sold  pointed  chairman  in  charge  of 
liii  stock  and  is  retiring  from  combined  sponsorship  activities 
ictive  newspaper  work.  J.  A.  of  the  Pacific  Advertising  Asso- 
.UIY,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  will  be  elation, 
tlie  new  president  of  the  com- 
piny,  and  George  W.  Parker  the 
general  manager. 

Fiank  W.  Taylor,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun, 
who  recently  returned  from  a 
lour  of  the  Pacific  battle  fronts, 
reported  personally  to  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Forrestal  on  his  ex¬ 
periences  and  views  on  the  war 
aiainst  Japan. 

(i  E.  Broughton,  editor  of  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  is  rest- 
mf  in  a  local  hospital,  but  is 
emtinuing  to  conduct  his  edi¬ 
torial  column  and  other  admin¬ 
istrative  duties. 

Fiances  Haley,  secretary  of 
tbe  Georgia  Press  Association, 
bn  been  removed  from  the  hos¬ 
pital  to  Sunset  Home  in  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.,  the  home  city  of 
hff  parents.  Miss  Haley  was 
stricken  with  a  rare  form  of 
pinlysis  early  in  May  and  has 
botn  in  the  hospital  since  that 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


.  .  .  The  outstanding  woman 
columnist  of  a  victorious  na¬ 
tion  meets  all  the  leading 
needs  of  your  women  readers. 

The  jubilant  moment  of  vic¬ 
tory  has  not  blinded  mothers 
and  tvives  to  the  problems 
which  lie  ahead.  They  seek, 
avidly,  a  keen,  concise,  and 
warm  opinion  on  national  af¬ 
fairs  ...  a  womans  opinion. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  is  qualified 
to  bring  your  readers  these 
opinions.  At  her  command 
is  a  rich  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  which  she 
can  now  freely  draw  on  for 
her  daily  column.  Hers  is  the 
politically  trained  mind,  tem¬ 
pered  hy  warm  understand¬ 
ing,  her  column  has  the  heart 
to  hearth  quality  that  builds 
day  to  day  readership. 

16  NEW  PAPERS 

The  greater  freedom  with 
which  Eleanor  Roosevelt  has 
written  her  daily  columns  of 
recent  weeks  has  added  16 
new  papers  to  her  constantly 
growing  list. 

For  rates,  write  or  wire 


In  The  Business  Office 


FRANK  H.  (CAP)  HARVEY,  in 
charge  of  automotive  adver- 
bimg  on  the  Detroit  News  for 
mny  years,  retired  from  that 
field  Aug.  15  to  assume  new 
executive  duties.  He  has  been 
jBcceeded  by  Arthur  W.  Far- 
■u.,  who  has  been  specializing 
in  travel  advertising. 

F.  L  Ferriss,  promotion  man¬ 
lier  of  Capper  Publications, 
lac.,  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  was  made 
cbiinnan  of  the  public  relations 
ceomission  of  the  International 
Aaociation  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen,  Inc.,  at  a  recent 
Easiness  meeting  in  Columbus, 
0.  The  department  was  orig- 
>aM  last  year  as  a  special  com- 
nittee  with  Ferris  in  charge. 
Hai*y  Anderson,  for  many 
Jeirj  associated  with  the  New 
Jerk  Herald  Tribune  advertis- 
■ai  department,  has  joined  the 
■lo  staff  of  Dan  A.  Carroll, 
Wbliahers’  representative. 

Hamy  j.  Gaffney,  long  con- 
with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the  New  York 
and  New  York  Herald 
has  joined  the  staff  of 
^  Real  Estate  Reporter  <fe 
®*tldinf  News. 

Wiiuam  f. 
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QiO  EAST  48no  street. 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 


HE  CHTCAQO  SON 


F.  Carr,  classified 
•?*"tising  manager  of  the  Cin- 
'^i  Enquirer,  recently  was 
**™d  a  director  of  the  Cin- 

‘*>T0  R  t,  PUBLISHER  for  Aafast  18,  1945 


HARRY  BAKER,  Manager  400  W.  Madison.  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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Southern  Automotive  Journal. 

DNALS  J.  X.  Zal,  formerly  of  the 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  has 

Continued  from  page  41  the  Atlanta  bureau  of  CAPT.  JOHN  W.  THOMASON 

,  .  .  ,  .  .  .  j  AP.  Ray  Warwick,  of  that  bu-  III,  public  information  officer 

picture  dew,  hw  joined  i-gau,  has  joined  the  publicity  of  the  Fourth  Marine  Division 
staff  of  the  Southern  Regional  on  Iwo  J 1  m  a 
ireau  in  New  York.  Council  in  AtlanU.  and  former  re- 

rr  Tarmll,  vet^an  St.  Channing  Copb,  manager  of  porter  for  the 
lonew  Press  staff  mem-  the  agricultural  division  of  the  (Tex.) 

0  returned  to  the  paper  (Borgia  Power  Co.,  has  become  Chronicle,  has 
farming  columnist  for  the  At-  been  presented 
1  Coast,  lanta  Constitution.  the  Silver  Star 

L  Lewis  E.  Hawkins,  who  re-  at  a  Paciffc  base 

Offlcfof  the  OPA.  Fr^nk  “^orre-  JSs  gaTu^S  i 

star  Austin,  Minn.,  high  "™®"t  with  AP  as  war  gj^d  intrepidity” 

^  ~  u  .  news  editor  for  AP’s  southern  where,  on  Feb.  ^  >  1 

division  at  AUanta. 

^U^^on*  won  thT^Repu^  recently  discharged  serv- 

2®  ice  men,  Arthur  Stough  of  Lin- 
b^a  7(^vote  eoln.  Neb.,  and  Irvin  (Red)  Baer 

”  frlm^y  r.c..  Jf.'bruEj  sJS"  JO«?^  .1  Ll^? 

f  I.  Rawstron,  former  coin. 

CHARLES  MaRION  BOONE,  for- 
re  Courier^  has  arriv<^  nier  feature  editor  and  movie 
land  to  s«ve  Is  a  R^d  eolumnlst  of  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
taff  awlstaJ^t  ^  Times,  and  Victor  H.  Wagner 

,  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
^u’  and  Trtbune,  are  now  with  Pic 

magazine,  Wagner  as  editor  and 
and  the  Cwrlotte  ^etos  Boone  as  associate  editor. 

kibiStag  cJ  .YAtSinS;  'o!?ta 

™  "»<*<!' editor  0.  0.;  r2'“".LS*"h'..“U!S..d’“:; 

managing  editor  of  the  Detiuer 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  Rocky  Mountain  News,  to  be- 
wry  Satureay  aktca  itss  come  executive  editor  of  the 

— - -  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 

nh  hav*  bam  atracd:  The  Jeer-  Harvey  L.  Mott,  news  editor 
taUubad  March  34.  ias4i  Sama-  of  the  Phoenix  ( Ariz. )  Republic, 

*  .**”1  and  Mrs.  Mott  are  parents  of  a 

*lrL  ,  , 

Titlaa  Paleatad  and  BecisUred.  HaRRY  DuttoN,  formerly  of 

oopyrishfd  194S. _  the  Visalia  (Cal.)  Times-Delta. 

*  PoMoaMia  Co.,  Inc.  has  been  made  managing  editor 
Jauaa  Waiw  Baown  of  the  Merced  (Cal.)  Sun-Star, 

— t-b  ^  -  replacing  Louie  Schmoll,  who 

has  been  made  publisher  of  the 

I  Broadwar,  New  Yotk  ilT^.  V.  Mariposa  (Cal.)  Gazette.  _  _ 

.  TWrphener:  BROOKE  CLYDE  has  been  named  where  he  serves  as  public  rela- 

>-30S>,  30SJ.  iM4.  iOSS  t  MSd  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Son  tions  officer. 

roe  uAMMss  os  amwirAnm  Francisco  News,  replacing  Ver-  Hobart  Tompkins  Franks,  sea- 

J»ao**»  R-  non  O’Rbhxy.  who  has  been  ^ggjj  gj.gj  class,  former  advertis-  ,  _  — 

®  roving  assignment,  coy-  ing  man  for  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Jones 

a.  Bmty  pSW^u-tm-  ering  economic  developmenta  in  Republic  and  Gozette,  was  honor  the  ETO  in  May. 
ica.  T.  S.  lann.  w.  LnrtMasTOH  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Capt.  man  of  the  recently  graduated  Lt.  Col.  Fran 
Ftaiia  E.  PfeHLUAif.  StocktoN  Shaw,  formerly  a  re-  Radio  School  class  at  the  Naval 

iTj;  ViaoiMiA  Bsowm,  Librartam.  write  man  Oil  the  News,  has  Training  Center,  San  Diego.  Cal, 

ITuoht  Bbowh,  Ja.  PaMthar;  received  his  discharge  from  the  sturcis  Mav  venmnn  fnrmi»T 
T.  Stoart,  G^iurai  Mamaear  aaf  and  now  is  with  the  AP  at  tsTURGW  MAY,  yeoman,  former 
vartiamg  Dtraetar;  Jouak  B.  advertising  manager  of  the  Le- 

Markatimg  amd  Raaaaack  Uam.  DiegO.  (jj  c.)  News-Topic,  has 

1*1,  StMATa,  CtrciifartA#  Lw  Holtzman  fomiCTly  of  been  named  naval  combat  cor- 

i  the  Consolidated  Vul tee  Aircr^t  respondent  aiui  ordered  to  the 

L  rT%  S - i - T  public  relations  depart-  puget  Sound  Navy  Yard,  Brem- 

pJ^7  Bi^  tLw  erton.  Wash.,  for  further  as- 

•paUie  UM.  ’  Di®0o  ( Cal. )  Journal,  signment.  For  the  past  three 

1  p -  ..a  /- - •  Another  new__  Journal  copy-  years  he  has  been  in  charge  oi 


With  The  Colors 


quarters  of  the  ISth  AraoM 
Division. 


ately  exposed  Thomason 
himself  to  heavy  Jap  mortar  Two  former  Scranton,  Pi_  n. 
and  artillery  fire  to  establish  a  porters  are  with  the  Nani 
system  for  evacuating  wounded  forces  in  the  Far  East  T1i«*  in 
Marines  from  the  beach.  He  is  Lt.  Larry  McDoneu.  of  tk 
the  son  of  the  late  Col.  John  W.  Scranton  Tribune  and-  Qna 
Thomason,  Jr.,  Marine  Corps  Clark  of  the  Scranton  Ttaia 
writer  and  artist  Col.  Julius  Klein,  vcteii 

Staff  Sgt.  Jack  Vincent,  com-  Chicago  newspaper  man  ud 
bat  correspondent  with  the  former  executive  wlta  Ham 
Fourth  Marine  Division  who  for-  newspaper  enterprises,  nit 
merly  was  with  commanding  a  quartcraHkr 


the  Detroit  News,  now  itatkwd 
in  Hawaii,  recently  undenmit 
two  operations  but  now  b  eo- 
valesclng,  according  to  wtud  rr 
ceived  by  his  father.  J.  R  0» 
NOR,  former  publisher  of  tb 
South  Lansing  (Mich.)  Him 
and  Independent. 

Cpl.  Frank  M.  Jones,  forms 
editor  of  the  Santa  Cnu  (tall 
Sentinel-News,  has  been  ir 
pointed  editor  of  Over  A  Short 
newspaper  at  Camp  McQuaide. 
Cal.,  to  succeed  Staff  Sgt.  Fb 
D.  Baldwin,  another  forme 
Sentinel  -  News  staff  membtr. 


mainland  leave  after  30  monthi 
of  overseas  duty,  chiefly  in  Net 


Guinea  and  the  Philippinei 
Marine  Sgt.  Keith  Tophus  b 
back  on  mainland  leave  fns 
( Continued  on  page  44) 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  first  six  ooolhi 
of  1945  The  Sun’s  Tool 
Advertising  volume  nm 
greater  than  that  of  anyodmt 
New  York  evening  oi^ 
paper.  The  Sun  it  now  ■ 
its  21st  consecutive  war  o| 
advertising  leadership  ■ 
the  New  York  evening  UA 
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THIS  IS  HOW  IT  WILL  BS  DONE 

Utilizing  motor  transport  to  its 
utmost,  a  business  concern  can 
achieve  important  gains  in  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  flexibility  .  .  . 

(1)  By  using  motor  transport 
to  bring  supplies  to  your  door  as 
and  when  needed. 

(2)  By  seeing  that  your  de¬ 
liveries  are  not  hampered  by  re¬ 
strictive,  obsolete  and  inadequate 
highway  and  vehicle  laws.  This  is 
a  matter  to  take  up  with  your 
State  Legislators. 

(3)  By  planning  your  new 
building  or  modifying  your  present 
one,  so  that  your  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  facilities  are  adequate, 
with  modem  mechanical  handling 
devices.  To  be  sure — consult  your 
Trcrfflc  Managers,  Motor  Transport 

Operators  and  Architects 


cause  our  coimtry  now  has  a  FIVE 
BILLION  DOLLAR  MOTOR 
TRANSPORT  SYSTEM— some¬ 
thing  which  was  not  in  existence 
at  the  end  of  World  War  I, 


Manufacturers  started  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rate  to  catch  up  to  the 
pent-up  demand  for  peacetime 
products.  Then  what  happened? 

Came  the  day  when  the  big  de¬ 
mand  was  filled.  Orders  stopped. 
But,  manufacturers  could  not  head 
off  the  stream  of  incoming  freight 
— parts  and  raw  materials.  Nor 
could  they  liquidate  the  big  stock¬ 
piles*  in  their  factory  bins  and 
)rards.  The  1920-1921  “Inventory 
Depression”  resulted. 

In  those  days,  three-week  to 
two-month  inventories  were  com¬ 
mon  It  often  took  two  weeks  for 
parts  or  materials  to  arrive  from 
suppliers  at  distances  not  more 
than  200  miles  away! 


Parts  and  materials  from  sup¬ 
pliers  are  no  longer  on  the  way 
for  weeks.  They  arrive  by  truck 
and  trailer  hourly  —  travel  300 
miles  overnight.  Hand-to-mouth 
buying  has  taken  the  place  of 
risky  long-range  guesswork. 


Many  factories  have  no  stock¬ 
piles  whatever.  Instead  of  a  three- 
week  inventory,  they  often  operate 
on  a  two-hour  supply.  The  high¬ 
way  is  practically  a  part  of  the 
conveyor  system.  Suppliers  are 
linked  to  main  factories  by  truck 
and  trailer  delivery  timed  ac¬ 
curately  to  meet  exacting  manu¬ 
facturing  schedules. 


Today  Motor  Transport  can 
and  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  your  business. 


There  will  be  no  inventory  de¬ 
pression!  The  reason?  Mainly  be¬ 


WerM's  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailort 


Sorvko  in  Principal  Citios 


L  PUILISHIIfM-  Asfssf  It,  IMS 


Editor's  Remark 
That  Changed 
History  Is  Told 

A  little  known  episode  in  the 
life  of  Frank  W.  Clark,  retired 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y. ) 
Herald  Journal  who  died  re¬ 
cently,  was  recorded  in  the  New 
York  State  Journal,  published  at 
Albany  by  Allen  Eddy. 

Mr.  Eddy,  a  longtime  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Mr.  Clark's  on  New 
York  state  newspapers,  wrote 
the  anecdote  under  the  heading, 
"Passing  of  a  President  Maker,” 
as  follows: 

“In  the  early  morning  follow¬ 
ing  Election  Day  some  40  years 
ago  a  young  managing  editor  of 
a  newspaper  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
had  put  the  paper  to  bed  and 
had  stopped  momentarily  in 
front  of  the  office  to  light  the 
last  cigar  of  the  day  when  he 
was  addressed  by  the  owner  of 
the  paper  and  party  leader  in 
the  state. 

“  ‘Well,’  the  boss  said,  ‘we 
have  lost  again,  and  I  thought 
we  had  a  good  chance.’  After  a 
brief  period  of  meditation,  he 
added.  ‘What’s  your  idea  of  the 
matter,  Clark?’ 

“  ‘Did  it  ever  occur  to  you. 
Senator,’  the  other  replied,  ‘that 
each  time  you  nominate  one  of 
your  same  old  circle,  it’s  some 
name  with  which  the  people  are 
all  too  familiar?  Why  don’t  you 
reach  out  for  fresh  material; 
choose  a  name  which  will  in¬ 
stantly  bring  favorable  reac¬ 
tion?’ 

“Although  unaccustomed  to 
such  candid  talk,  the  Senator 
(James  Smith,  former  United 
States  Senator  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  Democratic  boss  in  New 
Jersey),  responded  in  good 
humor,  saying: 

“  ‘Well,  whom  would  you  sug¬ 
gest?’ 

“  “There  must  be  more  than 
one  in  the  state,’  said  Clark,  ‘but 
I  am  thinking  right  now  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  As  president 
at  Princeton  he  has  shown 
something  like  leadership  quali¬ 
ties.  Maybe  he  could  win,  and 
make  an  exceptionally  good  gov¬ 
ernor,’ 

“  ‘Y-e-s,’  drawled  the  Senator. 
‘Yes,  yes!  Well,  that’s  something 
to  think  over.  Good  night. 
Clark.  Here’s  hoping  we  have 
better  luck  next  time.’ 

“In  the  next  election  year, 
1910,  Democratic  Leader  Jim 
Smith  dictated  the  nomination 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  gov¬ 
ernor,  and  a  new  epoch  in  Amer¬ 
ican  politics  and  public  life  in 
the  world  was  begun.” 

Unusual  tribute  to  Mr.  Clark 
was  paid  by  Jerry  Costello,  car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News,  by  work¬ 
ing  into  one  of  his  drawings  a 
front  page  draped  in  mourning 
and  with  this  note  beneath  it: 
“Frank  W.  Clark — He  breathed 
life  and  spirit  into  the  Albany 
Evening  News  the  day  it  was 
born  in  October,  1922.” 

■ 

Takes  Over  S'yndicate 

Gerard  Chapman  has  become 
proprietor  of  the  International 
Press  Bureau,  Chicago,  succeed¬ 
ing  his  father,  William  G.  Chap¬ 
man,  who  diM  recently. 
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RALPH  R.  WHEELER,  45,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  La  Junta  (Col.) 
Tribune-Democrat  and  former 
publisher  of  the  New  Castle 
(Ind.)  Republican,  died  Aug.  11. 

H.  R.  Misener,  68,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Michigan  City 
(Ind.)  News  and  active  member 
of  the  Inland  Press  Association, 
died  Aug.  12  in  Michigan  City. 

Merritt  Crawford,  64,  United 
Artists  Corp.  publicity  and  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  member  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  World 
and  the  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph  before  he  became  a 
motion-picture  publicist  in  1915, 
died  Aug.  11  in  New  York. 

Fred  Carr  Newman,  37,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  part  owner  of 
the  Harrison  (Ark.)  Times,  died 
Aug.  8  in  Harrison. 

Arthur  L.  Waite,  59,  business 
manager  of  the  San  Pedro  ( Cal. ) 
News-Pilot  since  the  merger  of 
the  papers  in  1928,  died  at  San 
Pedro  Aug.  9  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Clark  F. 
Waite,  president  of  Southern 
California  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  J.  A.  Waite. 

IsADORE  Brown,  52,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  News,  which  he  joined 
12  years  ago,  died  Aug.  8  in 
Philadelphia.  He  worked  in  the 
circulation  departments  of  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press- 
Union  and  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  before  going  to 
Philadelphia. 

Ernest  C.  Wehle.  76,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  man  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  died  Aug.  10  in  Louisville. 

Died  in  Service 

CAPT.  JACK  SLUSSER,  former 

Akron  ( O. )  Beacon- Journal 
advertising  staff  member,  who 
was  reported  missing  in  action 
more  than  a  year  ago  when  his 
bomber  collided  with  another  in 
mid-air  while  flying  over  a 
target,  has  been  officially  de¬ 
clared  dead. 

■ 

Jeny  Thorp  Cited 
For  His  Bravery 

Chicago,  Aug.  15  —  Jerry 
Therp,  Chicago  Daily  News  war 
correspondent  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  has  been  “highly  com¬ 
mended”  by  the  commanding 

general  of  the  11th  Airborne 
flvision  “for  displaying  courage 
and  disregard  for  danger”  dur¬ 
ing  the  outfit’s  parachute  opera¬ 
tion  at  Aparri,  Luzon,  last  June. 

’Thorp  flew  with  members  of 
the  division  on  a  parachute 
strike  against  the  Japs  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  citation,  “will¬ 
ingly  accompanied  the  11th  Air¬ 
borne  Division  personnel  during 
the  long  flight  from  Lipa.  in 
order  that  by  his  first-hand  re¬ 
port  the  American  public  would 
obtain  a  more  accurate  and  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific.” 

‘Thorp,  a  former  Daily  News 
reporter  and  rewrite  man,  took 
the  place  of  John  B.  Terry, 
Daily  News  correspondent  who 
died  of  injuries  received  when 
the  Japs  bombed  Leyte  last 
October.  Terry  was  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart  posthumously. 


Lays  Claim  to  Title 
Of  'Northernmost'  Editor 


Narsarssuak,  Greenland,  Aug. 
12— The  title  of  “most  northerly 
editor”  in  the  U.  S.  Army  is 
claimed  by  the 
former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.) 

Patriot,  T/5 
Marion  W.  Mill- 
iron  of  Dayton, 

Pa. 

Cpl.  Milliron, 
a  reporter  for 
the  Bradford 
( Pa. )  Era  be¬ 
fore  he  went  to 
the  Patriot’s 
city  desk  in 
1942.  edits  the  Milhton 

Midnight  Sun,  a  bi-weekly  news 
sheet  that  goes  to  bed  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  on  the  mimeograph 
machine  of  the  station  hospital 
at  Bluie  West  8  Army  Air  Base 
on  Sondrestrom  Fjord,  Green¬ 
land,  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 


Milliron  has  met  every  dead¬ 
line  since  the  Sun  was  launched 
Nov.  14,  1944,  despite  handicaps 
imposed  by  the  Aurora  Borealis 
on  his  only  source  of  spot  news 
from  outside,  the  short-wave 
broadcasts  monitored  by  the 
Army  Airways  Communications 
System  radio  station  at  Bluie 
West  8.  ’The  Sun  uses  also  the 
facilities  of  the  Army  News 
Service  and  Camp  Newspaper 
Service. 


Colonel  Henry  Named 
Aide  to  AATs  PRO 

Washington,  Aug.  15  —  Col. 
John  C.  Henry,  former  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Providence  newspaper 
man,  has  been  named  assistant 
to  the  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Colonel  Henry,  before  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  in  1942,  was 
White  House  .reporter  for  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  and 
president  of  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association. 

At  the  same  time,  the  War 
Department  announced  that  Maj. 
Robert  T.  Rees  was  named 
deputy  to  Colonel  Henry.  Major 
Rees  just  returned  from  Guam 
where  he  was  public  relations 
officer  for  the  20th  Air  Force. 
Before  entering  military  serv¬ 
ice,  Major  Rees  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Associated  Press  and 
later  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
m 

W.  B.  Knox,  45,  Dies; 
Headed  Times  Desk 

William  Boardman  Knox,  45, 
acting  night  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  died  suddenly 
Aug.  14  after  being  stricken 
while  on  the  way  to  the  news¬ 
paper  office. 

Mr.  Knox  joined  the  Times 
city  copy  desk  in  1929,  became 
assistant  to  the  head  of  the  desk 
in  1935,  and  the  following  year 
assistant  night  city  editor.  Be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  Times,  he 
worked  on  the  Reno  Nevada 
State  Journal,  Los  Angeles  News, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
the  New  Yorker  magazine. 

He  was  a  descendant  of  Maj- 
(5en.  Henry  Knox,  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  hero. 
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Wedding  Bells 


VIRGINIA  GAYLORD,  diuih  i 

ter  of  Edward  K.  Gaym® 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  editor  ud 
publisher  of  the  Daily  OWj- 
homan  and  Oklaliotna  Citv 
Times,  to  AAF  Maj.  Thomas 
Robert  Davis,  Aug.  17. 

Pat  Crowe,  former  society  te  I 
porter  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn)f 
Commercial  Appeal,  to  Lt  C!oi, 
Lewis  M.  Gravis,  of  the  Fourth  I 
Ferrying  Group,  Memphis. 

Paul  G.  Haaga,  former  edi¬ 
torial  employe  of  the  Memphi, 
Press-Scimitar,  now  a  Navy  lieu¬ 
tenant,  to  Virginia  M.  Cavgbun 
of  Melrose  Highlands,  M«t^ 

Marian  McDaniel,  ]|. 
brarian  of  the  San  Franciin  | 
News,  Aug.  11  to  Michau  H 
Murphy,  Jr. 

■ 

Wedding  Joins  Two 
Netvspaper  Families 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  14— A  I 
wedding  involving  two  fimiii,. 
whose  members  are  prominent  | 
in  the  newspaper  field  occuned 
at  historic  Washington  M^rial 
Chapel,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  wbei 
Cpl.  Robert  N.  Davis,  USMC 
and  Pfc.  Grace  Ann  Walker, 
USMCWR,  were  married  liit 
week. 

Davis,  a  veteran  of  Guadal¬ 
canal.  was  night  picture  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C) 
Times-Herald  when  he  went  Into 
military  service.  He  is  now  ir 
sistant  editor  of  the  Marine  mi|- 
azine  Leatherneck.  His  father 
Charles  E.  Davis,  Jr.,  is  assistant 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Albas) 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

The  bride’s  father,  George  A. 
Walker,  is  publisher  of  the 
Lower  Merion  (Pa.)  Newspi- 
pers  in  Ardmore,  Pa. 


PERSONALS 

Continued  from  page  42 1 

the  Pacific  battlefront.  He  is 
co-publisher  of  the  Hsnfori 
(Cal.)  Journal. 

Harry  N.  Press,  formerly  re 
write  man  on  the  Son  Francisco 
News,  has  been  promoted  fron 
lieutenant  to  captain.  Ed  Nul 
former  sports  reporter  on  tht 
News,  has  been  promoted  fron 
the  rank  of  private  to  techniciai 
fourth  grade  in  the  Army. 
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The  production  of  the  large  magazines  of  National  circulation  requires  high  speed, 
quality  printing  to  meet  fixed  deadlines.  GOSS  Heavy  Duty  Magazine  Presses  are 
built  for  speeds  up  to  1500  ft.  per  minute,  in  single  'or  double  deck  construction. 
They  can  be  arranged  for  two  or  four  colors,  and  double  five  color  printing.  Pre- 
loaded  anti-friction  bearing  construction  used  throughout.  These  and  other  features 
guarantee  the  finest  possible  printing  from  web  rotary  presses. 

Goss  Speedry  Gravure  Presses  are  built  for  monotone  and  multicolor  work  at 
speeds  up  to  1700  feet  per  minute.  The  gravure  sections  of  the  nation's  largest 
Sunday  papers  are  printed  on  Goss  Presses. 

Let's  Finish  The  Job  — Buy  More  War  Bonds 
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RADIO 

War  Leaves  Problem 
Of  ‘Flash’  Technique 

By  Jerry  Walker 


SINCE  the  radio  industry  itself 

has  brought  up  the  subject, 
something  should  be  said  about 
the  split-second  “beet”  on  a  news 
flash  before  the  dangers  of  too- 
hasty  reporting  are  written  off 
with  the  war. 

Atomic  bombs,  we  hope,  have 
blasted  higher  than  sky-high  the 
occasion  for  ever  again  trying 
to  keep  the  public  informed  of 
when  a  war  actually  ends  .  .  . 
or  begins,  for  that  matter.  The 
“flash"  system,  however,  is  not 
conflned  to  war  reporting;  it  has 
been  with  us  since  the  tom-toms. 
Its  perils  have  merelv  been  high¬ 
lighted  by  D-Day,  VE-Day,  VJ- 
Day  and  events  in  between. 

A  more  appropriate  time  than 
last  Saturdav  might  have  been 
chosen  by  the  officials  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  System 
to  ballyhoo  their  “flrst”  news  of 
the  Japanese  offer  of  surrender 
on  Aug.  10.  For  the  theme  was 
still  pretty  fresh  in  readers' 
minds  when  newscasters  got 
burned  badly  in  rushing  onto 
the  ether  with  the  end-of-the- 
war  hoax  flash. 

However,  ABC  chose  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  “new  leadership  in 
radio”  by  claiming  a  notable 
beat  in  that  news  of  the  Japs’ 
otter  to  quit  was  put  on  the  air 
“at  52  seconds  past  7:36  a.m.” 
Said  the  large  ads:  “It  means 
we  got  the  Jump  on  some  other 
very  smart,  very  alert  radio  net¬ 
works.  .  .  .  Being  first  is,  in  it¬ 
self,  not  very  important  What 
is  important  is  that  major  net¬ 
works,  each  staffed  round  the 
world  with  acute,  intelligent 
newsmen,  were  doing  their  ut¬ 
most  to  bring  you  all  the  news — 
and  to  get  it  right — as  soon  as  it 
was  humanly  possible.” 

At  One-Tenth  the  Cost 

Nowhere  did  the  copy  mention 
the  press  associations  which  ser¬ 
vice  radio  with  the  bulk  of  the 
newscast  material.  Max  Jordan’s 
scoop  from  Switzerland  for 
NBC  on  the  final  Jap  note  isn’t 
an  everyday  occurrence  with  the 
networks’  own  news-gathering 
organization.  Day  in  and  day 
out,  the  radio  news  programs  are 
built  largely  on  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation  reports,  and  a  point  to  be 
weighed  carefully  is  that  radio 
has  access  to  the  complete  news¬ 
gathering  facilities  for  about 
one-tenth  of  what  it  costs  to 
operate  them.  Newspapers  pay 
nine-tenths  of  the  budget. 

When  a  press  association 
“flash”  goes  sour,  the  radio 
spokesmen  turn  loose  all  the 
language  they  can  command  to 
berate  the  lack  of  reliability, 
etc.,  of  the  news  agency,  naming 
it  specifically,  and  recall  past 
mistakes.  In  the  first  instance, 
however,  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  “flash”  is  usually 
presented  as  news  straight  from 
the  broadcasters’  own  newsroom- 
of-the-alr. 
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Proper  respect  for  a  “flash” 
and  giving  credit  to  the  agency 
which  delivered  the  news  are 
two  things  radio  has  overlooked 
in  its  rapid  growth  as  a  dissemi¬ 
nator  of  news. 

Radio’s  practices,  particularly 
during  the  war,  have  revived 
many  of  the  problems  and  perils 
of  speed  which  newspapers 
found  ways  to  overcome  but 
which  plague  them  again  in  a 
world  of  competition.  Editors 
who  failed  to  establish  rigid 
rules  of  caution  against  hurry¬ 
ing  into  print  any  unconfirmed 
or  sketchy  dispatch  have  had 
the  protection  of  time — 20  min¬ 
utes,  at  least — required  for  the 
ordinary  mechanical  processes 
of  getting  the  news  out  on  the 
street.  Many  times,  that  20- 
minute  safeguard  has  enabled  a 
press  association  to  overtake  an 
error  or  a  false  report,  and  the 
public  never  knew  about  it  Be¬ 
sides  this,  it  is  strictly  unortho¬ 
dox  for  an  editor  to  start  the 
presses  rolling  on  the  strength 
of  a  “fiash” — except,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  a  trial  verdict  or 
some  similar  event  where  prep¬ 
aration  is  possible. 

Wcdt  lor  the  Bulletin 

The  usual  practice  is  for  a 
newspaper  to  utilize  the  “flash” 
only  as  a  tipping  or  alerting 
signal.  It’s  what  the  “Bulletin” 
says  that  counts,  since  it  takes 
a  lot  more  Information  and  quali¬ 
fication  to  make  a  bulletin  hold 
uo  under  scrutiny  of  hundreds 
of  sharp  news  editors  than  it 
takes  to  flash  "FDR  dead”  or 
“Nazis  quit” 

Some  necessity  for  waiting  a 
moment  before  getting  the  pub¬ 
lic  all  worked  up  is  the  thought 
of  not  only  newspapermen  but  of 
some  broadcasters,  as  expressed 
in  the  ad  which  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  ran  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  American  System’s 
claim.  Actually,  CBS  contended, 
it  was  first — again — with  news 
of  the  Jap  surrender  bid  .  .  . 
“but  we’re  sorrv  that  we  have  to 
mention  it  at  all.” 

Why  be  sorry?  Here’s  what 
CBS  copy  said:  “Because  CBS, 
along  with  many  responsible 
broadcasters,  knows  the  danger 
of  haste  in  handling  news.  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
to  a  war-anxious  world  than  a 
hair-trigger,  scooo-c  o  n  s  c  i  o  u  s 
broadcaster. . . .  Columbia  would 
rather  be  last,  or  never  broad¬ 
cast  certain  material  at  all,  than 
to  rush  on  the  air  with  news  that 
should  not  have  been  put  out.” 

Columbia’s  ad  revealed,  too, 
that  the  radio  networks  keep  a 
very  close  check  on  their  com¬ 
petition  with  an  electrical  moni¬ 
toring  system  which  shows  to  the 
fraction  of  a  second  when  any 
news  was  broadcast.  CBS  noted, 
every  big  network  had  told  its 
listeners  about  the  Jap  surrender 
offer  within  five  minutes.  News¬ 


paper  men  have  asked:  What 
difference  does  it  make  whether 
one  station  gave  it  out  at  7:36:30 
and  another  at  7:36:45,  since  the 
public  doesn’t  usually  listen  to 
two  stations  simultaneously  any¬ 
how  .  .  .  and  by  the  time  a 
neighbor  might  yell  it  over  the 
back  fence  the  other  fellow  has 
heard  it  on  his  own  set. 

New  Standards  of  Practice 
promulgated  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters  leave 
the  radio  policy  on  news  up  in 
the  air  on  the  point  of  hasty 
broadcasting.  The  section  on 
News  says: 

“News  should  be  presented 
with  fairness  and  accuracy  and 
the  station  licensee  should  be 
satisfied  that  the  arrangements 
made  for  obtaining  news  insure 
this  result. 

“News  should  not  be  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  or 
hindering  either  side  of  any  pub¬ 
lic  question  nor  should  it  be 
colored  by  the  opinions  or  de¬ 
sires  of  the  station  management, 
the  editor  or  others  engaged  in 
its  preparation  or  the  person  ac¬ 
tually  delivering  it  over  the  air. 
or,  in  the  case  of  sponsored  news 
broadcasts,  the  advertiser. 

“The  fundamental  purpose  of 
news  dissemination  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  is  to  enable  people  to  know 
what  is  happening  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  events 
so  that  they  may  form  their  own 
conclusions.” 

Determination  of  what  shall 
be  broadcast  rests  entirely  with 
the  station  licensee  and  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  may  not  be  dele¬ 
gated.  the  Foreword  to  the 
Standards  states.  This  suggests 
that  newspaper-owned  stations 
might  set  a  new  pattern  for 
newscasting,  cut  along  the  lines 
of  standaMs  in  the  editorial 
rooms,  to  prevent  any  peacetime 
messing-up  of  big  news. 

Lone  Goes  with  Field 
HOWARD  LANE,  formerly  CBS 

stations  relations  director,  will 
join  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Oct. 
1.  as  general  manager  of  its  radio 
division. 

The  Field  organization  in¬ 
cludes  WJJD,  Chicago,  and 
WSAI,  Cincinnati;  the  Chicago 
Sun,  PM  in  New  York,  and  the 
book  publishing  companies, 
Simon  &  Schuster  and  Pocket 
Books,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Lane,  who  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  a  director  of  WJJD  and 
the  Buckeye  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  was  formerly  business 
manager  of  McClatchy  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  which  operates 
five  stations  in  California  and 
Nevada,  before  joining  CBS. 


TRANSFEIR  of  radio  DroD*rH„ 
at  high  figures  has  brSS 
Repr.  Emanuel  Celler,  New^ 
Democrat,  into  the  op«a 
companion  of  Commissionirr  t 
Durr  in  striving  for  strictw  Ffr 
rules  on  broadcast  operiHwii  h 
a  statement  this  we^  li,  ^ 
dared:  “I,  too,  incline  to  ^ 
view  that  some  limitation  nw 
be  imposed,  otherwise  oanuC 
turing  companies,  departaeni 
stores,  newspapers  may  be  «. 
abled  to  embark  upon  a  protru 
of  this  type  of  expansion,  twt- 
ing  their  competitors  to  seek  Ik 
same  sort  of  advantage.” 


460  Want  FM 

FILES  of  the  Federal  Comausi 

cation  Commission  now  coo 
tain  460  applications  for  ire 
quency  modulation  statiau 
They  have  been  coming  insoiM 
in  recent  weeks  the  FOC  hiai'; 
taken  time  to  compile  an  ovntr 
ship  analysis  but  some  obserren 
estimated  150  are  newspaper  ly 
plicants.  Latest  on  record  ii 
Copley  Press,  Inc.,  publi^moi 
the  Elgin  Courier-Nexot,  Atron 
Beacon-News  and  Joliet  Hirii- 
News,  all  in  Ilinois. 

a 

Canadian  Ad  Group 
Offers  Scholarships 

Paul  Lake,  Alta.,  Aug.  11- 
Four  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  annually  by  the  Wot- 
ern  Daily  Newspaper  Advotir 
ing  Managers  Association  to  itii- 
dents  in  commerce  coursei  it 
the  Universities  of  ManitoU. 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  it  was  decided  it 
the  group’s  2’7th  aimual  meetiit 

F.  Rex  Wertz  of  the  Vssmi- 
ver  (B.  C.)  News  Herald  wu 
elected  president  of  the  aae 
elation;  A.  H.  Allardyce  of  tk 
Winnipeg  Tribune,  viceprea- 
dent,  and  James  Ferguson  (rf  the 
Saskatoon  ( Sask. )  Star  Phoetiz 
secretary. 

The  Moscarella  trophy  for  the 
best  advertising  presentation  wit 
awarded  to  the  Vancouver  Near 
Herald  for  a  presentation  pw 
pared  by  Lloyd  Gooch.  Se^ 
prize  went  to  H.  M.  Lewis  of  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune,  and  third  b 
O.  L.  Macdonald  of  the  Edaw 
ton  Journal. 

m 

Employes  Insured 

A  new  group  hospitalizatlooir 
surance  plan  has  been  inaw 
urated  for  its  employes  bj  » 
Gazette  Printing  Co.,  publliM 
of  the  Janesville  (Wls.)  Cr 
zette  and  operator  of  radio  itr 
tion  WCLO. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 


1584  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD,  CAL 


PORTER  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


PCVR^< 

Everett  L.  Dillard — Gen,  Mgr. 

■  DITOR  a  PUBLISHBRfer  August  U.  I** 
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First  itation 


Ulorld's 

[elebrates 

25th  Birthduy 


A  quarter-century  ago,  commercial* 
radio  broadcasting  began.  On  August 
20,  1920,  the  "billion  year  silence  of 
the  ether"  was  broken  by  WWJ,  orig¬ 
inally  8MK,  The  Detroit  News  radio 
station. 

Many  broadcasting  "firsts"  followed. 

WWJ  was  America's  first  commercial 
radio  station  to  broadcast  daily  pro¬ 
grams.  First  to  broadcast  election  re¬ 
turns.  First  to  broadcast  World  Series 
results.  First  to  broadcast  a  complete 
symphony  concert.  First  to  organize  a 
broadcasting  orchestra. 


Throughout  25  years  of  existence, 
WWJ  has  maintained  its  leadership  in 
public  service,  entertainment  and  eth¬ 
ical  responsibility.  Recently,  it  demon¬ 
strated  its  initiative  by  becoming  the 
first  station  to  ban  transcribed  an¬ 
nouncements  and  transcribed  singing 
commercials.  And  immediately  after 
Pearl  Harbor  it  eliminated  middle  com¬ 
mercials  from  newscasts. 

Looking  ahead,  WWJ  established  a 
Frequency  Modulation  station— WENA 
—which  has  been  in  constant  daily 
operation  since  AAoy  9,  1941.  Ten 


months  ago  an  application  was  filed 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  permission  to  construct  a 
Television  station. 

The  pioneering  spirit  which  actuated 
the  establishment  of  America's  first  com¬ 
mercial  broadcasting  station  lives  and 
thrives  at  WWJ  after  25  years  of  broad¬ 
casting  in  the  "public  interest,  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity." 


*WWJ  ocknowMgn  plontting  rcMorcS  00erH 
ot  suck  sdiitMt  at  Dr.  L»a  da  foratf.  Dr.  Frmk 
Conrad  and  otkan  oparating  undar  atparimantal 
and  amafanr  Ileantat. 


NBC  BASIC  NETWORK 
Associate  FM  Station  WENA 

Television  C.  P.  Pending 


‘*IT0R  ft  P  U  B  L  i  S  H  I  R  for  Aegesi  It.  ms 


UlUJJ 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Potsdam  Photo 
Coverage  Done 
On  Strict  Plan 

By  Jack  Pric* 

Photographers  covering  the 
Big  Three  Conferences  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  Germany,  operated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  time  schedules 
arranged  by  officials  and  camera¬ 
men  of  the  nations  represented. 
The  Russians  had  installed  mo¬ 
tion  picture  lighting  for  the 
interior  photos. 

The  pictures  of  the  Big  Three 
were  arranged  in  advance  and 
still  photographers  were  allowed 
about  10  minutes  of  shooting  at 
each  sitting.  Photographers  were 
not  permitted  to  wander  about 
and  shoot  at  will.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  contingent  of 
American  cameramen  were 
niade  through  Maj.  Arthur  Gas- 
kill,  former  Boston  newsreel 
photographer. 

The  Still  Picture  Pool  had 
only  one  news  photographer 
covering  the  close-ups  of  the 
Big  Three.  He  was  Francis 
Thompson,  assistant  manager  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos.  Thomp¬ 
son  said  operations  were  run 
“according  to  plan.”  The  pho¬ 
tographers  were  notified  that  at 
a  certain  time  the  interior  shots 
were  to  be  made  and  they  set 
up  at  specified  positions.  The 
same  arrangements  governed 
the  outside  pictures.  There  was 
no  “one  more  please.”  and  cam¬ 
eramen  did  not  request  that  the 
subjects  do  this  or  that.  They 
lin^  up  at  a  designated  time 
and  the  Big  Three  walked  in 
and  took  seats  or  stood  at  pre¬ 
arranged  places. 

The  Russian  staff  of  photogra¬ 
phers  consisted  of  six  operators, 
one  of  whom  was  a  woman. 
Thompson  was  interested  in  her 
operations  because  he  had  hoped 
to  come  back  with  some  new 
ideas  for  the  girl  photographers 
on  his  staff.  He  noted  that  the 
Russian  girl  worked  with  three 
35mm  miniature  cameras  which 
were  hung  about  her  neck. 
Incidentally  he  said  that  all  the 
Russian  photographers  used 
miniature  cameras  except  one 
who  worked  with  a  4  x  3  Speed 
Graphic.  This  particular  pho¬ 
tographer  had  covered  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  and  had 
been  influenced  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  cameramen. 

Three  still  photographers  from 
Britain  covered  the  conference 
with  Super  Ikontas.  Neither 
Russian  nor  British  photogra¬ 
phers  used  speed-flashes  for  in¬ 
terior  shots.  However,  Thomp¬ 
son  did  make  some  speed-flash 
shots  which  he  said  were  per¬ 
fect  negatives. 

Thompson  sailed  aboard  the 
USS  Augusta  with  the  Presi¬ 
dential  party.  His  coverage  con¬ 
sumed  about  150  negatives,  most 
of  which  were  developed  by  the 
Army  Signal  Corps  which  had 
set  up  a  complete  laboratory 
near  the  Conference  headquar¬ 
ters.  The  pictures  were  radioed 
immediately  after  processing 
and  censorship  over  the  Signal 
Corps  communications  system. 
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5i4ILy  JEXPRE#* 

THe“b6 M B  THAT^HAS 
CHANGED  THE  WORLD 


iMB  *  JUlit  tmm  im  99U  kmU 

SiSJS5£ 

•  Go#*  IMRT  HAST  FSLT  JM  HUUS 

inom  BOM  7SST 


e?sS» 


ipiAKi  uaH*r« 


UppM  half  of  front  pago  of  th« 
London  Daily  Express  (Air  Edi¬ 
tion)  for  August  7  shows  interest¬ 
ing  heodline  and  makeup  on 
atom  bomb  story. 


Throughout  the  journey  to  and 
from  Germany,  Thompson  found 
the  President  most  cooperative. 

Thompson  has  been  with  INP 
since  1926  when  he  joined  the 
staff  as  an  apprentice.  He  be¬ 
came  a  full-fledged  cameraman 
in  less  than  a  year. 

His  final  comment  reflected 
upon  the  excellent  management 
of  the  photographers  by  the 
officials,  when  he  said,  “It  was 
a  pleasure  to  work  on  that  as¬ 
signment  and  no  one  was  pushed 
around.” 

Concellare  on  Coll 
ANOTHER  Washington  photog¬ 
rapher  who  has  returned  to  the 
routine  of  covering  local  assign¬ 
ments  is  Frank  Cancellare.  He 
is  the  Acme  cameraman  who 
made  many  extraordinary  pic¬ 
tures  in  China,  India  and  Burma 
where  he  covered  that  war  the¬ 
ater  for  three  years  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Still  Picture 
Pool. 

Cancellare  has  traveled  so 
many  miles  going  to  and  from 
assignments  that  he  lost  track  of 
the  mileage.  He  has  made  20 
trips  over  the  Hump.  He  joined 
up  with  General  Stilwell’s  army 
in  the  Burma  campaign  and 
later  travelled  with  Chinese 
troops.  He  has  covered  many 
battles  which  never  received 
publicity  but  says  that  he  was 
close  enough  to  the  front  to  see 
enemy  faces.  Frank  said  that 
the  Chinese  troops  were  easy  to 
get  along  with  and  most  co¬ 
operative. 

When  the  Ledo  road  was 
opened.  Frank  travelled  with 
the  convoy  which  made  the  first 
trip  from  terminal  to  terminal 
in  a  jeep.  It  took  14  days. 

When  Army  facilities  for 
processing  films  were  not  avail¬ 
able,  he  developed  films  in  the 
field.  His  favorite  system  was 
to  work  under  several  blankets, 
using  a  chair  or  bench  for  the 
table  and  a  basin  beneath  it  for 
his  hypo  bath. 

Although  he  had  been  in  the 
center  of  many  small  frays  with 
the  enemy  he  suffered  only  one 
slight  wound.  This  was  caused 
by  a  piece  of  shrapnel  which 
stuck  in  a  tobacco  pouch  he  car¬ 
ried  in  his  trousers  pocket. 

Cancellare  has  lost  30  pounds 
during  his  war  coverage  but  has 
learned  enough  of  the  Chinese 
language  to  facilitate  ordering 
meals  and  passing  the  time  of 
day  when  he  meets  natives. 

Frank  started  his  photographic 
career  with  Acme  Newspictures 
as  a  squeegee  boy  in  the  New 
York  office  16  years  ago. 


Total  Eclipse 
Pictures  Prove 
Help  to  Science 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  15 — Tak¬ 
ing  pictures  of  airplane-rammed 
skyscrapers  and  other  spectacu¬ 
lar  news  events  is  every  day  ex¬ 
istence.  common  to  the  life  of 
the  news  desk  and  the  newspaper 
lensman’s  dark  room. 

But  taking  pictures  of  such  a 
rare  phenomenon  in  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  the  science  of  astron¬ 
omy  as  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun — something  that  may  occur 
only  once  or  never  at  all  in  the 
life  of  many  individuals — is 
something  else  again,  requiring 
not  only  a  special  technique,  but 
special  equipment  as  well. 

Such  was  the  assignment  of 
photographers  who  accompanied 
the  recent  July  expedition  to  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan  in 
Canada  (E&P,  July  21,  p.  16), 
financed  by  the  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  this  city,  and  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
-sylvania  and  the  Fels  Planeta¬ 
rium  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 

And  they  brought  back  the 
pictures  —  extraordinarily  fine 
photographs  of  Old  Sol  in  one  of 
his  master  displays!'  Develop¬ 
ments  in  the  dark  room — no  pun 
intended — of  plates  taken  atop 
the  Canadian  mountains  near 
the  little  town  of  Wolseley  have 
just  produced  one  of  the  finest 
sets  of  eclipse  corona  ever  re¬ 
corded  in  the  history  of  world 
astronomical  research. 

Imagine  being  assigned  to 
“snap”  the  picture  of  a  sun¬ 
beam  2.000,000  miles  long!  That’s 
what  happened  on  the  Bulletin's 
recent  expedition.  But  such  elon¬ 
gated  sunbeams,  as  explained  by 
Dr.  Roy  K.  Marshall,  director  of 
the  Fels  Planetarium,  who  of¬ 
ficially  headed  the  sky-explora¬ 
tory  expedition,  are  inevitable 
sequences  in  every  eclipse  ob¬ 
servation. 

"Spikes”  of  colored  light  ex¬ 
tending  out  from  the  sun — that’s 
what  the  monster  sunbeams  in 
reality  are.  Dr.  Marshall  points 
out  that  during  the  eclipse  of 
1878,  a  15,000,000-mile  “spike” 
was  observed.  And  during  the 
1932  eclipse,  solar  streamers  ex¬ 
tended  well  beyond  2,000,000 
miles. 

To  get  the  “spike”  photo¬ 
graphs,  Dr.  Marshall  used  red 
and  green  filters  over  the  lenses 
of  his  socalled  “twin”  cameras, 
which  had  four-inch  apertures. 

“In  our  photographs,”  said  Dr. 
Marshall,  “the  inner  corona  is 
strongly  over-exposed,  because 
of  the  long  exposure — 30  sec¬ 
onds — with  fast  lenses  (f/7)  and 
very  fast  special  emulsions.  The 
plates  now  in  hand  show  a  glo¬ 
bular  corona,  which  first  bur¬ 
geoned  into  the  news  at  the  time 
of  the  eclipse  June.  1937,  when 
Major  Albert  W.  Stevens  pho¬ 
tographed  it  from  an  airplane  at 
an  altitude  of  about  25,000  feet 
over  the  coast  of  Peru. 

“In  the  red  image  this  year, 
the  extent  of  this  uniform  glo¬ 
bular  corona  is  at  least  a  full 
solar  diameter — about  870,000 
miles — all  the  way  around;  in 
the  green,  the  extent  appears  to 
be  somewhat  less.  Eieviations 


Contoct  print  from  original  uyg. 
live  of  eclipao  of  tho  Sun,  lih  i 
1945. 


Sketch  of  corona  of  eclipoed  m 
aa  revealed  by  photograph  toka 
through  green  filter  on  lost  giMi- 
sensitive  emulsion. 


from  true  circular  outline!  tn 
apparent  on  the  plates,  but  thea 
are  likely  to  be  due  largely  to 
irregularities  in  development aaf 
sensitivity  of  the  emulsiOM." 


The  “spikes,”  explained  Dr 
Marshall,  resemble  the  linei  of 
force  converging  on  the  pole  of 
a  magnet,  suggesting  strongly 
that  the  corona  is  in  some  viy 
excited  into  emission. 

It  is  known  that  a  portion  of 
the  light  of  the  corona — therek 
tively  structureless  glow  tint  is 
always  present  all  around  the 
sun  during  eclipse — is  merely 
sunlight  reflected  and  scattered 
from  tiny  particles  surroundinj 
the  sun.  Some  of  these  particles 
may  be  of  the  size  of  motei  of 
dust  or  larger,  others  must  be 
very  much  smaller,  since  they 
appear  to  be  moving  at  high 


speeds. 

Concerning  the  possible  sil" 
niflcance  of  the  phenomena.  Dr 
Marshall  said: 

“Because  much  of  the  stnir 
ture  of  the  corona  resembles  th« 
drawings  and  photographs  w 
iron  fllings  held  in  alignment  by 
a  magnetic  force-field,  a  mif 
netic  field,  if  that  is  what  it  is. 
we  can  not  say  at  present:  f« 
that  matter,  we  can  not  even  say 
what  produces  the  general  mag¬ 
netic  field  of  the  earth. 

“Perhaps  it  is  this  inagnw 
radiation  of  the  sun,  evidenw 
in  the  shape  and  behavior  of  the 
corona.  But  now  we  do  i» 
fairly  sure  of  our  knowledge  oi 
what  many  of  the  particles  ar« 
that  reflect  and  scatter  the 
light,  in  the  inner  corona:  they 
are  the  electrons,  traveling  ai 
high  speeds,  that  have  been  ton 
from  the  atoms  of  iron,  calcium 
nickel  and  argon  that  are  emir 
ting  light  of  their  own/ 
Publication  by  the  BiUletm 
both  news  and  feature  artiw 

together  with  pictures,  concOT 
ing  the  solar  expedition  MW 
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'Weary  though  it  IS  •  •  •  my  all-time  favorite  pictur^ 


-ERNIE  PYLE 


GRAFIXA'IdmIo  pboto,  bjr  Miltoo  J.  riko 


The  picture  of  himself  that  Ernie 
Pyle  liked  best  was  taken  by  an 
advanced  amateur  photographer. 

Milton  J.  Pike,  personal  secre* 
tary  to  Scripps-Howard’s  editor* 
in-chief,  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
picture-taker  for  fifteen  years.  One  day  he  got 
a  chance  to  photograph  Ernie  Pyle,  newly 
returned  from  Sicily.  The  famotis  fox-hole 


1 


reporter  talked,  looked  off  into  space,  and  the 
shutter  on  Milton  Pike’s  Graflex  camera 
snapped  ...  to  catch  "something  of  the  an¬ 
guish"  that  was  in  Ernie  Pyle,  to  use  Ernie’s 
own  words  describing  the  picture. 

Thus,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  have  the 
great  moments  .  .  .  the  great  personalities  of 
the  day  .  .  .  been  recorded  for  all  time  with 
GnAFLEX-made  Cameras. 


^^GRAFLEX 


ffeiM  great  pictures! 


PUILISHERfor  Aa«is*  18,  1948 


VISIT  MAHIX  inhumation  CINTERS  for  all  GRAFLEX 
users,  at  SO  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York  20,N.  Y.antl 
304S  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  S.  Calif.  When  !■ 
New  York  be  sure  to  see  the  GRAFLEX  exhibit. 
“Phot0gr0piy  *t  War,”  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry.  Radio  City. 
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New  Handbook  a  Text 
On  Real  Estate  Ads 

By  F«lix  S.  Towle 


PARALLELING  the  thoughts 

and  activities  of  national 
manufacturers  in  affording  deal¬ 
ers  suitbale  sales  implements, 
Howard  Parish  and  William  H. 
Pickett  have  authored  a  hand¬ 
book,  “The  Real  Estate  Adver¬ 
tising  Delineator,”  for  a  better 
and  more  complete  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  real  estate— particularly 
through  the  use  of  newspaper 
classified  advertising. 

The  book,  copyrighted  and 
published  by  the  authors,  is 
unique  in  design  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  matter.  Its 
appeal  is  directed  to  both  the 
real  estate  operator  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  management. 

The  authors,  whose  back¬ 
ground  and  wide  experience  in 
the  field  of  classified  more  than 
qualify  them,  have  made  a 
worthwhile  contribution. 

Subjects  included  are:  “Ad 
Writing  Advice,”  “Ad  Writing 
Check  Lists,”  and  “Inscriptive 
Phrases.” 

A  sub-division  of  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  points  up  the  market  poten¬ 
tial  and  acceptance  of  classified 
advertising  and  includes  statis¬ 
tics  supporting  the  use  of  the 
medium. 

Under  another  sub-title,  “How 
to  Write  More  Effective  Classi¬ 
fied  Ads,”  nine  specific  points 
are  outlined — and  explained  in 
detail.  Emphasizing  that  “copy 
is  the  most  important  thing 
about  advertising,"  this  section 
discusses  the  value  of  consistent 
usage;  multiple  listings;  copy 
preparation;  appeal;  reader  at¬ 
tention;  urged  action,  and  other 
details,  from  truth  in  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  institutional 
copy. 

The  second  division  consists 
of  outlines  for  nine  major  real 
estate  classifications,  of  facts 
which  should  be  included  in  a 
well  written  ad.  Houses  and 
Lots;  Investment  and  Vacation 
Property;  Real  Estate  Wanted 
and  For  Exchange;  and  Farms 
and  Acreage  are  covered  in 
minute  detail. 

Using  these  and  kindred  classi¬ 
fications,  a  list  of  over  1,000 
descriptive  phrases,  described  as 
“Attracters  and  Activators,”  are 
presented. 

The  orderly  and  systematic 
presentation  of  these  “Attracters 
and  Activators,”  not  to  mention 
the  wide  selection  and  quality, 
afford  a  copy  reference  library 
designed  to  sell  both  real  estate 
and  classified  advertising. 

In  the  cause  of  classified,  the 
authors  state  in  part:  “Public 
experience,  through  the  years, 
has  built  up  a  general  aware¬ 
ness  that  the  means  of  satisfying 
a  great  variety  of  wants,  includ¬ 
ing  housing,  can  easily  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  consiUting  newspa¬ 
per  classified  columns.  . . .  When 
you  describe  properties  there 
you  get  the  attention  of  many 
“live”  prospects.  ...  In  addition, 
you  reach  a  second  large  group 
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of  possible  buyers  .  .  .  who  have 
no  conscious  interest  in  home¬ 
buying.  .  .  .  Many  of  this  group 
are  changed  from  passive  to  ac¬ 
tive  prospects  by  Real  Estate 
copy  which  sella  them  on  the 
possibility  and  desirability  of 
their  becoming  home-owners. 

“Classified  advertising  has 
definite  attractions  for  people. 
They  like  the  multiplicity  of 
offers,  which  gives  them  the 
feeling  they  are  getting  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  top  values  in 
homes  for  sale.  .  .  .  They  feel 
that  advertised  properties  must 
be  sound  values,  priced  to  sell 
quickly.”  • 


‘Blind'  Ada  Out 

IN  RESPONSE  to  a  plea  by 

Floyd  G.  Dana,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board, 
all  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
have  outlawed  “blind”  adver¬ 
tisements  for  houses  for  sale  or 
model  homes  open  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  All  such  ads,  in  both  classi¬ 
fied  and  display,  will  include  the 
identity  of  the  advertiser  by 
firm  name,  address  or  telephone 
number. 

In  his  appeal  for  assistance, 
Mr.  Dana  wrote  the  newspapers, 
“A  number  of  instances  have 
come  to  our  attention  where 
operators,  through  the  use  of 
blind  ads,  have  advertised  spe¬ 
cific  houses  for  sale  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  obtaining  prospects 
on  other  properties.  This,  of 
course,  is  misrepresentation  of 
the  most  glaring  sort  and  the 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  Is 
anxious  to  stop  such  methods.” 

A  recent  investigation  re¬ 
vealed  that  a  great  number  of 
unlicensed  brokers  in  Chicago 
were  selling  property  through 
blind  ads. 

■ 

Chicago  Tribune, 

Sun  Cut  Ad  Space 

Chicago,  Aug.  15 — Continuing 
through  September,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  will  carrv  no  regular 
help  wanted  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  issues.  On  other  days, 
no  help  wanted  ad  may  contain 
more  than  three  lines.  Adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  limited  to  two  ads 
in  any  day’s  issue  and  to  two  in¬ 
sertions  of  the  same  ad  within 
one  week. 

W.  R.  Blend,  Tribune  classi¬ 
fied  manager,  explained  that 
such  steps  are  necessary  to  keep 
within  the  newsprint  tonnage 
quota  for  the  third  quarter. 

The  Chicago  Sun  has  also 
found  it  necessary  to  further  re¬ 
duce  its  advertising  space  be¬ 
cause  of  the  newsprint  shortage. 
Wallace  Brooks,  Sun  advertising 
director,  said  that  for  August, 
national’s  allotment  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  525  to  465  columns. 


Today's  MUST  Coy, 


'J'HE  nation’s  leading  newspapers  are  todiy 
making  room  for  the  weekly  column  hj 
HAROLD  J.  LASKI. 


Always  provocative  and  scintillating,  today 
the  Laski  column  is  a  MUST  for  all  who  want 
to  understand  fully  the  dramatic  change-over 
in  England. 


For  as  chairman  of  the  ruling  British  Labor 
party,  Laski  is  in  a  unique  position  to  write 
authoritatively  on  British  developments. 


Laski's  views  make  news.  He,  better 
than  any  other  qualified  reporter  in 
London,  can  give  your  readers  an 
inside  view  of  an  England  embarking 
on  the  great  adventure  of  “revolution 
by  consent**  to  use  Laski*  s  own  phrase. 


Join  this  list  of  distinguished  newspapers  now 
featuring  the  Laski  column  each  week: 


Atlanta  Constitution 
Boston  Globe 
Milwaukee  Journal 
New  York  Post 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Portland  Oregonian 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Washington  Star 


Baltimore  Sun 
Chicago  Sun 
Montreal  Standard 
Ottawa  Journal 
Providence  Journal 
Seattle  Times 
Toronto  Star 


and  many  others 


Wire  or  write  now  to  reserve  your  territory, 

OVERSEAS  NEWS  AGENCY 

101  Park  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.  T. 
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SPECIAL  TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  ESSAY 
PRINTING  CONTEST  ANNOUNCED  RY IPI 


Event  to  be  Marked  by  Extra 
SI, 000  Grand  Prize  and  Other  Features 


A  tt,000  War  Bond;  special  award  for  the 
winner  of  the  Grand  Prize. 


Plans  for  its  Tenth  Annual  Essay  Con¬ 
test,  the  theme  of  which  is  "Printing 
and  World  Peace”,  were  made  known 
today  by  International  Printing  Ink  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Graphic 
Arts  Education  Association.  As  in  the 
past  nine  years,  the  Contest  is  strictly 
educational  in  character  and  is  open  to 
qualified  students  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

G.  A.  L  Also  Celebrates 

Also  commemorating  a  decade  of  activ¬ 
ity  is  the  National  Graphic  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  which  was  organized 
10  years  ago  to  "hold  printing  and  edu- 
ation  together.”  That  it  has  clung  to 
this  ideal  through  the  years  and  has 
done  its  job  well  is  attested  to  in  its 
Annual  Report  just  recently  issued. 

$2,200  in  War  Bonds 
to  be  Given  as  Prizes 

To  commemorate  this  decade  of  Con¬ 
tests  a  Special  Jury  will  award  a  grand 


prize  of  a  $1,000  War  Bond  to  the 
Printed  Essay  which  has  the  highest 
score;  according  to  its  thoughtfulness 
of  content,  quality  of  writing,  skill  and 
originality  of  design,  accurate  compo¬ 
sition  and  proof  reading,  good  press 
work. 

In  addition,  any  essay  winning  one 
of  the  national  prizes  is  eligible  for  one 
of  five  newly  added  prizes  for  printed 
essays,  ranging  from  $100  first  prize  to 
$10  for  fifth  prize. 

Tliere  will  also  be  the  regular  Essay 
*  *  Contest  prizes  of  a  $500  War  Bond  first 

prize,  $200  War  Bond  second  prize, 
$100  War  Bond  third  prize,  $50  War 
Bond  fourth  prize,  $25  War  Bond  fifth 
prize,  and  25  prizes  of  $5.00  each,  in 
War  Stamps  as  awarded  in  previous 
contests. 


Reward  for  the  essay  most  attractively  printed 
in  color  will  be  a  handsome  Silver  Cup. 


Silver  Cup  for 
Best  Color  Work 

To  encourage  students  to  gain  a  wider 
knowledge  of  color  and  color  compo¬ 
sition,  an  engraved  silver  cup  will  be 
awarded  the  school  submitting  the 
essay  most  attractively  printed  in  color, 
regardless  of  editorial  content,  thus 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  schools’  art  departments  to  collab¬ 
orate  with  their  printing  departments. 

As  a  permanent  token  of  their  prow¬ 
ess,  each  of  the  five  national  winners 
will  receive  gold  lapel  pins,  while  the 
other  23  national  winners  will  receive 
silver  pins.  Bronze  pins  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  local  school  winners.  To 
the  teachers  in  all  cooperating  schools, 
a  certificate  of  honor  especially  de¬ 
signed  by  an  outstanding  graphic  arts 
designer,  will  be  presented. 

Marking  his  10th  year  as  chairman  of 
the  Contest  will  be  Harry  L.  Gage,  vice- 
president  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  who  will  be  assisted  by  a 
jury  of  men  prominent  in  business,  the 
professions  and  the  Graphic  Arts. 

Wbo  May  Enter 

Entrants  must  be  registered  students  in 
the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior  or 
senior  class  of  an  accredited  high  school, 
trade  school  or  preparatory  school  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada.  Junior 
high  school  students  in  the  ninth  grade 
may  enter.  Entrants  must  not  be  more 
than  21  years  old  on  December  1,  1945, 
and  students  below  the  ninth  grade  are 
not  eligible. 

Schools  that  have  not  competed  in 
previous  contests  are  urged  to  send  for 
f^urther  details  to:  International  Printing 
Ink,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Those  schools  that  qualify  will 
receive  announcements  shortly. 


PUT  A  WAR  MESSAGE  INTO  EVERY  PIECE  OF  PRINTING 

For  source  material/  write  GAVC,  17  E.  42d  Street,  New  York 
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PROMOTION 


Boost  the  Newspaper 
By  Boosting  the  Town 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Invisible  Rate  Cord 

A  NEAT  trick  of  salesn^^£ 
is  being  tried  by  Panit 
weekly  magazine  section  h 
Sunday  newspapers.  A  pj. 
Open  to  AEt  hut.,.  card-size  piece  of  heivy  celj 
^  ^  ^ -  phane  imprint^^  with  th*  mjj 

tbe  prospect  as  the  ‘*iQviii);i 

r5S.:SH:3:  yw  rate  card.”  Then  the 

SgigrS:  8oes  into  his  spiel  about  rMd« 

.rflt  sir3amUE3B  -‘’i'ip  figures,  which  you 

see  on  a  rate  card,  as  the  km 
true  advertising  cost. 

Purposeful  Fillers 

sSSs  annrsges  PHILADELPHIA  S  u  b utbt 

'Wf - Newspapers-the  Gemante' 

N*w  row  aroca  ftme—  Courier  Upp^  Darby  Ntm  si 

Main  Line  Times — utllia  8!j 
space  to  a  good  purpose.  Insta 
One  of  the  series  of  New  York  of  tossing  in  ^  any  miscellan«)i 
Stock  Exchange  ads  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers.  Signposts  em¬ 
phasize:  “Hove  the  Facts  .  . 

Know  the  Risks"  before  using 
“the  faciUties  of  this  market."  ,or”Xuto  Dealers.  Garaii^’ 

vice  S'  ' ' 
chanics. 


IT  PAYS  to  be  a  booster!  ice  hockey?  Are  parks  useful 
A  few  years  ago  many  of  us  as  well  as  ornamental?  How 
became  too  smart  for  enthusi-  about  theaters?  If  you  have  a 
asm  and  laughed  at  this  com-  community  playhouse,  does  its 
mon  American  trait — but  it’s  influence  extend  beyond  ac- 
a  great  weakness  ...  a  gener-  tors? 

ous  fault!  We  may  live  to  be  Spirit  may  be  an  intangible, 
85  but  we’ll  never  forget  slo-  but  it’s  almost  entirely  the  local 
gans  like  the  Denver  Post’s  newspaper’s  responsibility  for 
“’Tis  a  privilege  to  live  in  Colo-  that  reason.  When  strangers 
rado"  or  the  way  the  Des  Moines  move  to  your  town,  do  you  ig- 
Register  and  Tribune  proclaims  nore  them  or  give  them  the  glad 
Iowa  to  ^be  the  “best  state  in  hand?  Maybe  even  print  their 
the  iand!”  famiiy  picture  in  the  paper? 

If  ever  there  wm  a  Ume  when  ( We  once  knew  a  newspaper 
an  abounding  faith  is  refresh-  which  formed  a  fictitious  “hos¬ 
ing,  today  is  it.  pitality  club”  and  ran  pictures 

Many  cities  now  are  one-  and  quotes  by  newcomers  on 
newspaper  towns.  It’s  easy  for  how  grand  their  new  home 
an  ^itor  or  promotion  man  was. ) 

to  let  roaring  war  headlines  T.  S.  Irvin  will  guarantee 
and  atomic  bomb  stories  sub-  that  “it  pays  to  boost”  if  done 
merge  the  local  scene  in  his  year  in  and  year  out — honestly, 
mind.  But  the  doings  in  Home-  cheerfully  and  intelligently, 
town,  U.S.A.,  shouldn’t  seem 
tame,  because  while  a  local  News  Character 
newspaper  may  convey  world  THREE  interesting  examples  of 
n^ws,  it  s  still  a  local  business.  interpretation  of  news  char- 
The  local  paper  is  the  single  acter,  are  w  ' 
voice  which  can  speak  for  the  the  ideas  th 
whole  city  and  be  heard  by  all 
upon  civic  questions.  It  has  Am 

an  obligation  to  advance  the  in-  .  Medical 
terests  of  its  community. 

Some  Answers  Needed 

tance  to  pe< 

What  can  a  newspaper  do?  line  of  a  foJ 
Supply  your  own  answers  to  seven  steps 
some  of  the  following  questions;  larizing  a 
What  makes  a  city  attractive?  news  story 
Good  incomes  for  its  citizens  Review  of 
will  doubtless  come  high  upon  Checking,  e 
the  list.  ’These  are  derived  ing  finally 
from  trade,  manufacture,  trans-  American  V 
port  and  tourists  among  other  of  a  Russi 
sources.  ments  with 

What  could  you  do  to  help  from  fresh 
stimulate  more  retail  or  whole-  long  life, 
sale  activity  in  your  town?  done  bi 
Any  ideas  on  getting  new  j^g  a 
manufacturing  plants  or  keep-  time  s 
ing  present  ones  going?  How  corpses’ 
about  that  expected  post-war  •  • 
tourist  boom? 

Of  course  the  newspaper  man 
isn't  the  only  one  interested  in 
these  things.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Rotarians  and  other 
public-minded  citizens  may  take 
the  lead.  But  the  newspaper  is 
the  only  way  in  which  the 
people  can  be  told. 

Good  living  conditions  prob¬ 
ably  rank  next.  How  about 
residential  areas?  Are  the 
schools  adequate  both  in  phy¬ 
sical  equipment  and  staff?  Can 
you  help  the  churches  be  a  live 
force?  Are  police,  fire,  water 
and  sewage  services  adequate" 

Is  there  reasonable  zoning,  prop¬ 
erty  value  stability,  fre^om 
from  noise  and  smell? 

Entertainment  opportunities  the  Lord! 
probably  come  next  in  making 
an  attractive  city  both  for  in¬ 
habitants  and  visitors.  A  pre¬ 
war  survey  in  a  typical^  Amer¬ 
ican  C-'.,  -■ _ 

outsiders  came  for 
ment. 

How  about  sports?  _  .  ,  ,  _ 
have  college  and  high  school  staff  people 
games  adequately  supported" 

How  about  innovations  such  as 


item.  35  carefully  sele^ia; 
graphs  on  car  saving  hints  r 
safe  driving  advice  were  n: 
Then  they  were  gathered  inVs 
folder  entitled:  "35  FreeH«i 

_ Sf 

"ons  and  Auto  k 

_  The  folder  wu  d? 

tributed  in  those  categorid  w; 
a  note:  “We’re  with  yon. 
Instead  of  moaning  t^t  we' 
not  getting  any  automottft 
vertising  during  the  emefftr- 
we’re  publishing,  without  cha:j 
35  pieces  of  filler  devoted  to  Cr 
Saving  Hints  and  Safe  Driv  : 
Hints.  46,786  families  are  e) 
posed  to  these  common  se  < 
.  suggestions  each  week.  T:; 

“■  Exchange  advertising  cartipaign  should  result  in  longer  hr ; 
started  recently  in  approximate-  cars — more  business  for  you* 
ly  400  newspapers.  ■ 

m  Vacation  at  Home 

change  has  chosen  newspapers  jjeW  YORK’S  PM  did  a  twc-; 
as  the  primary  medium  for  its  “Cfau  Hnm. 

broad  campaign  of  information.  World Instead 

Se  The  reason  is  obvious.”  Emil  See  the.  World.  Instead 

ifi  Schram,  president  of  the  Ex-  ^ „ 

■1-  change  told  Editor  &  Publisher, 

^  ‘"I^e  story  of  the  New  York  _ 

Stock  Exchange  is  the  story  of  „ 

America’s  progress,  chapter  by  . 
y  chapter,  over  the  past  century  * 
fr  and  a  half.  It’s  a  story  of  facts. 

It’s  a  story  of  growth.  It’s  a 
.?  story  of  responsibilities.  It’s  a  TH 
story  of  the  interdependence  of  t 
worker,  employer  and  investor.  Cri 
It’s  a  story  of  human  values  and  tio 
Je  their  relation  to  time-tested  poi 
E  &  P’s  Chicago  economic  procedures.  And  that  chi 
vo-page  story  on  makes  it  a  story  of  deep  signifi-  wh 
lat  Clayton  Frit-  cance  to  every  man,  woman  and  evi 
making  in  the  child  in  America. 

_  _  - >  reader  interest  “This  story  will  be  told  frank- 

features  and  general  ^itorial  ly  and  honestly  so  that,  in  time, 
plan.  Not  neglecting  this  inter-  of  our  people  may  have  an 
pretation,  the  Item  printed  8,000  understanding  of  the  Exchange’s 
offset  copies  and  mailed  them  j-oie  in  our  economy — the  part  . 
to  advertisers,  club  people,  it  plays  in  the  progress  of  our  ^ 
school  teachers  and  others.  American  way  of  life. 

Loyal  Phillips,  advertising  di-  “Xo  a  greater  extent  than 

rector,  reports  fine  response.  other  medium  of  communi-  ■ 

From  Dallas  News —  cation,  newspapers  have  re- 

The  public  likes  to  know  ported  the  day-by-day  progress 
about  newspaper  people —  thank  of  industry,  commerce  and 

I _ 1!  When  Wick  Fowler,  finance.  This  job  of  reporting  Wt 

war  correspondent,  went  to  the  has  been  faithfully  performed  ml 
Pacific  after  covering  Europe,  for  generations — through  periods  11 
the  'Texas  newspaper  proclaimed  of  war  and  peace,  prosperity  and  II  i 

...  „  . . .  it  in  a  tabloid-sized,  two-color  depression,  social  and  political 

city  showed  that  80%  of  planograph  folder  resplendent  change.  ^ 

entertain-  with  clipping  and  pictures.  “Thus,  newspapers  have  pre- 

Best  of  all,  on  the  back  page  conditioned  the  minds  of  our 
Do  you  are  pictures  of  24  other  News  people  for  all  significant  infor- 

•  ^ _ .  .  .  which  suggests  mation  on  business  and  finance.  ■■ 

?  to  us  that  we’d  like  to  know  Quite  naturally,  we  find  newspa- 
briefly  about  these  folks,  too.  pers  ideal  for  our  purpose.”  ■■ 

IDITOR  &  PU  BL 


Schram  Calls 
Press  'Ideal' 


NEWSPAPERS 


,8  newspaper 
^  ^  MATS  ^  , 


MPLETE 


NEW  ANTENNAS  •>«.  of  two  or  more 
Vlfiops  twb-or  more  half*wave  ele- 

ments^  are  factory  tuned  for  easy 
installation.  Standard  coaxial  lines  feed 
them. 

NEW  POWER  TUBES . . .  highly  efficient, 
incorporate  notable  Federal  achieve¬ 
ments  in  design  and  production.  They 
assure  long,  dependable  performance  in 
FM  broadcasting. 

Look  to  Federal  for  the  finest  in  FM 
equipment. 


AIX  PEEW  —  incorporating  m 
niques,  new  eiircait^  neir 

NEW  TRANSMITTCRS  V .  V  ® 


impres¬ 
sive  high  fidelity,  low  harmonic  distor¬ 
tion,  low  hum  level  ...  with  outputs  of 
1,  3,  10  and  50'kilowatts  . .  .  plus  ample 
operating  safeguards. 

The  basic  unit  is  the  exciter,  generating 
250  watts  of  RF  power.  Its  design  per¬ 
mits  adding  power  units  as  desired  . . . 
at  any  time  ...  in  selected  steps  that 
make  possible  the  different  outputs. 


Newark  1,  N.  | 


ft  PUILISHIRfsr  As««st  It,  1«4S 


Typists  ‘Print’  Papers 

In  Jersey  Experiment  MAcMTHirR  WMTC 

'  ^  Tardy  InAmwcr 


'!v«  HihImii  MmDi4 


ONE  of  the  first  efforts  to  put  margins.  The  operator  prepares  To  General's  JQ 

out  from  photo-engraved  type-  the  copy  line  by  line  as  it  will  ^ . . 

writer  type  a  newspaper  closely  finally  appear,  allowing  one  to  ski»i  mS  Phw 
resembling  the  normal  product  three  spaces  at  the  end  for  Jus-  jsrrjsrrrjg 


ix  Are  Wowded 


was  completed  last  TTiursday  at  tiding.  Each  line  is  retyp^  on  •rSs'rrsr*'”' 

the  Jersev  Cfty  Jertey  Journal  the  other  half  of  the  page  and  is  — — — »  fer.-.a 

and  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times,  automatically  justified.  This  is 

The  experiment  was  moderately  the  copy  that  is  pasted  on  the 

successful.  dummy.  . 

Using  a  two-margin  Justifying  As  carried  out  on  the  Jersey 
typewriter,  the  Journal  and  Journal — with  "green”  operators. 

Times  issued  four-  and  eight-  Mr.  Lent  explained — the  setting 

page  papers,  respectively,  com-  of  11  columns  required  about 

plete  with  tjrpe  and  hemlines  seven  hours’  work  on  two  ma- 

of  varied  sizes  and  faces.  chines.  Photo-engraving  took 

Previously,  during  the  two-  two-and-a-half  hours  more.  Mr 

month  absence  of  the  papers’  Lent  was  confident  that  the  time  stvi 

printers,  they  had  issued  from  for  the  total  operation  could  be 

time  to  time  editions  photo-en-  cut  considerably  after  a  short 

graved  from  standard  typewrit-  period  of  orientation.  He  em- 

er  copy.  phasized  that  the  method  did  not  m«i  Arc  Wearies 

At  the  Jersey  Journal,  Ru-  in  any  way  Infringe  on  the  p«,t-iat 

dolph  E.  Lent,  business  manager.  Jurisdiction  of  tiie  printers’ 
explained  the  new  process,  which  union.  rf 

employs  the  "Vari-’Typer,”  The  machines  used  at  the 
manufactured  bv  the  Ralph  C.  Journal  and  Times  sell  for  $650 
Coxhead  Corp.,  New  York  City.  each.  Other  models  are  made 
The  company  supplies  both  the  by  the  manufacturer. 


'$«coriW  Peace  Day 
'■  k  HnJirw  l«  OaM 

Om 


DoMPi 


Justifying  typewriter,  with  its  The  Journal  printed  Its  full 
more  than  half-a-hundred  pos-  circulation  of  46,000  in  the  ex- 
sible  tvpe  stvies  and  sizes,  and  perimental  edition  and,  as  in 
the  “Fototype.”  a  system  where-  case  of  previous  editions  put 
by  letters  printed  on  strips  of  out  during  the  walkout,  made  no 
paper  are  assembled  on  a  “com-  charge  for  copies, 
posing  stick”  for  preparing  head-  The  Varl-’T^er  issue  of  Aug. 
lines,  in  somewhat  &e  same  1^  was  the  last  as  well  as  the 
manner  as  foundry  type.  first,  Mr.  Lent  said.  With  the 

signing  of  a  contract,  the  print- 

T  .V  !  ,  ers  returned  to  work  Friday. 

In  the  finished  product  (see 
cut),  the  headlines  are  remark¬ 
ably  similar  to  the  “real  thing.” 

’The  body  tvpe.  however,  resem¬ 
bles  conventional  typewriter 
work  more  closely  than  it  does 
newspaper  type,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  all  the  letters  occupy  the 
Mme  amount  of  space.  ’Thus. 

“m”  “w”  are  condensed,  while 
the  lower-case  “1”  and  “1”  float 
in  space. 

An  advantage  of  the  Vari- 
Typer  over  the  standard  type¬ 
writer  is  the  method  of  impres¬ 
sion  and  the  inking  process.  An 
electrically  -  operated  hammer, 
controlled  by  spring  tension, 
impresses  the  type  on  the  paper 
with  uniform  strokes.  ’The  ink  is 
carried  on  a  narrow  ribbon  of 
carbon  paper  fed  from  a  large 
roll  and  used  only  once.  ’These 
two  factors  keep  the  density  of 
the  type  uniform. 

The  typewriter  carries  two  dif¬ 
ferent  fonts,  which  can  ^  re¬ 
placed  readily  by  others.  Each 
font  is  simply  an  arc-shaped 
piece  of  metal  a  half-inch  wide 
and  three  inches  long,  and  car¬ 
ries  three  cases— upper,  lower, 
and  figures. 

After  the  headlines  have  been 
assembled  and  the  body  type 
prepared,  the  process  becomes 
simply  a  pasting-up  of  a  dummy 
sheet,  which  is  then  photo-en¬ 
graved.  The  system  is  adapt-  _ ,  _ „.  -  _  - 

able  also  to  offset  printing  at  sequel  to  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
less  expense.  quiver’s  Invitation  Golf  Tourna- 


Willicons  Elected  Head 
Of  ATF  Soles  Corp. 

Edward  G.  Williams  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  ’Type  Founders  Sales  Corp., 
and  ’Thomas  Roy 

B  Jones  chairman 
of  the  board.  Mr. 
Jones  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Type  Found¬ 
ers.  Inc. 

Mr.  Williams 
became  connect¬ 
ed  with  Ameri¬ 
can  ’Type  Found¬ 
ers  in  1932  as 
comptroller.  I  n 
1936,  he  was 
elected  vice- 
president  and  director,  and  in 
1939  executive  vice-president. 

He  is  vice-president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Webendorfer-WiUs  Co., 
Inc.,  and  Damon  Type  Founders, 
Co.,  Inc.,  vice-president  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Hart  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  a 
member  of  the  Surplus  Equip¬ 
ment  Committee  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industries  and  of  the  print¬ 
ing  press  manufacturers  industry 
advisory  committee  to  the  OP  A. 


Bank  Charts  Strike’s 
Effect  on  Store  Sales 


Willicons 
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Tension  Governor 
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Printers  call  it  “offset,”  but  advertisers  and  advertising  agents  mutter  unprintable 
thingsl  And  sometimes  they  change  their  schedules. 

This  can  be  avoided— is  being  avoided  today  by  many  newspaper  publishers— through 
use  of  the  new  Huber  News  Black  Inks.  For  these  inks  know  their  place  and  stay  on  their  own 
side  of  the  sheet. 

These  new  Huber  News  Black  Inks  also  eliminate  build-up  on  angle  bars,  pipes,  etc.  They 
decrease  first  impression  offset,  give  a  cleaner,  sharper  reproduction,  and  have  less  tendency  to 
rub  off  on  hands. 

One  of  the  three  new  types— HUBEREX,  SUPREX,  or  ECONEX— is  certain  to  exactly  fit  your 
needs.  All  are  now  obtainable  at  short  notice.  Consult  your  Huber  representative  or  write 
'"Viv  office  of  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.:  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston. 
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Atom  Bomb  Old  Stuff 
To  Your  Mom  and  Pop 

By  Ruth  Ridings 


WHEN  atomic  bomb  news  broke. 

Junior  may  have  found  a 
chance  to  justify  his  devotion  to 
“fantastic”  comics  by  boasting 
of  mankind's  latest  discovery 
and  invention.  “It's  just  like 
Flash  Gordon.” 

Pop  and  Mom,  at  the  same 
time,  had  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
fend  their  enjoyment  of  another 
newspaper  section  featuring  so- 
called  escape  material.  “I  told 
you  so's”  could  be  proclaimed 
over  their  willing  suspension  of 
disbelief  in: 

“A  DISCOVERY  THAT  MAY 
DO  AWAY  WITH  ALL  OUR 
PRESENT  WASTEFUL.  COM¬ 
PLICATED  WAYS  OF  GET¬ 
TING  HEAT,  LIGHT  AND 
POWER.” 

“NEW  INVENTIONS  AND 
DISCOVERIES  WHICH  WILL 
DESTROY  WHOLE  ARMIES 
AND  EXTERMINATE  ALL 
LIVING  THINGS  IN  GREAT 
CITIES  AND  THE  NEIGHBOR¬ 
ING  COUNTRYSIDE.” 

These  American  Weekly  pro¬ 
nouncements  seemingly  headlin¬ 
ing  atomic  bomb  stories  belong 
to  warefare  articles  read  by  Pop 
and  Mom  in  1924. 

Indeed,  on  May  25  of  that 
year,  they  read  a  two-page 
“scoop”  on  atomic  power,  head¬ 
lined: 

“POWER  ENOUGH  IN  A 
GLASS  OF  WATER  TO  DRIVE 
AN  OCEAN  LINER:  UNHEARD 
OF  WEALTH  FOR  MANKIND 
IF  SCIENCE  CAN  PRY  OPEN 
AND  CONTROL  THE  TREMEN¬ 
DOUS  ENERGY  LOCKED  UP 
IN  THE  ATOMS— WITHOUT 
BLOWING  THE  EARTH  TO 
DESTRUCTION.” 

'Heavy  Water'  Idea 

“When  the  coal  and  oil  and 
forests  are  all  used  up  what  will 
mankind  do  to  heat  and  light 
homes  and  provide  power  to  run 
factories,  railroads  and  steam¬ 
ships?”  the  lead  asked  them. 

“This  very  serious  question 
has  occupied  the  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  of  scientists  all  over  the 
world  for  many  years.  And  re¬ 
cently  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  statement  of  Sir  Ernest 
Rutherford,  the  distinguished 
British  scientist,  that  there  is 
enough  power  locked  up  in  any 
ordinary  tumbler  of  water  to 
drive  the  largest  ocean  liner 
from  Europe  to  America  and 
back  again.” 

“Nol^y  disputes  this  striking 
assertion,  which  was  made  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Science  in  England.”  the  un-by- 
lined  feature  continued,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  teach  readers  a  sim¬ 
plified  lesson  on  molecules, 
atoms  and  electrons. 

Then  returning  to  its  intention 
of  developing  reader  appeal 
through  speculation: 

“Consider  how  wonderful  it 
will  be  at  seme  future  date  to 


heat  and  light  all  the  skyscrapers 
in  lower  New  York  by  means  of 
a  few  drops  of  water  or  a  few 
particles  of  solid  matter.  .  .  . 

“Will  central  Ipower]  stations 
exist?  Prdbably,  for  the  reason 
that  individual  control  of  such 
immense  power  would  be  un¬ 
safe.  An  accident  by  an  individ¬ 
ual  might  wreck  a  city.  .  .  . 
‘Watch  your  atoms!’  will  be  the 
familiar  warning  from  a  subway 
conductor  instead  of  ‘Watch 
your  step!’  ” 

Speculation  on  “things  to 
come”  was  given  readers  of  the 
American  Weekly  because  its 
founder,  Morrill  Goddard,  be¬ 
lieved  science,  if  played  up,  was 
a  human  interest  element  that 
would  attract  a  large  reading 
public. 

Predictive  Stories 

Goddard’s  successors  on  the 
newspaper  magazine  don’t  claim 
today  that  he  called  the  turn  in 
all  his  self-acknowledged  sensa¬ 
tional  science  stories,  but  they 
do  point  out  that  he  believed  in 
what  he  printed  and  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  predictive  stories  he 
ordered  written  after  World  War 
I  have  proved  correct  in  World 
War  II.  They  take  pride  in  the 
space  and  artistry  devoted  in  the 
'20's  to  fantasies  that  have  be¬ 
come  present-day  actualities. 

Before  the  May  25,  1924,  story 
on  the  atom,  emphasizing  radi¬ 
um,  rather  than  uranium  as  a 
possible  source  from  which  to 
harness  its  power,  a  story  by  Dr. 
H.  Gernsback,  editor  of  Science 
&  Invention,  Practical  Electrics 
and  Radio  News,  appeared  on  a 
submarine  that  could  “fight 
equally  well  under  sea,  on  sea 
and  on  land”  and  on  an  inven¬ 
tion  that  might  revolutionize 
“our  present  system  of  convey¬ 
ing  electrical  energy  for  conver¬ 
sion  into  power,  light  and  heat.” 

The  invention,  he  wrote,  “in¬ 
volves  a  use  of  radium  or  radium 
substance  that  may  untimately 
top  the  inexhaustible  reservoirs 
of  electricity  in  our  atmosphere 
and  enable  us  to  transmit  it  as 
well  as  power  from  other 
sources — without  the  use  of 
wires.” 

The  'Next  War'  Feature 

Art  with  this  included  an  air¬ 
plane  fiying  over  a  boat  at  sea, 
with  both  the  instruments  of 
transportation  featuring  on  their 
structures  “radium  tipped  gath¬ 
erers  of  atmosphere  electricity.” 

On  March  2,  1924,  a  spread  on 
“Getting  Ready  for  the  Next 
War”  predicted  the  use  of  flame 
throwers  by  featuring  an  imag¬ 
inative  drawing  of  Martians, 
with  the  cutlines,  “As  Jules 
Verne,  the  Novelist.  Forecast  the 
Coming  of  the  Submarine  in 
Naval  Warfare.  So  H.  G.  Wells, 
in  His  Imaginative  Volume,  “The 
War  of  the  Werlds,’  Depicted  the 
Martians  Destroying  Forts  and 
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Armies  With  an  Intense  Heat 
Ray — a  Suggestion  Which  Is 
Now  Being  Experimented  With 
by  Army  and  Navy  Experts.” 

Rocket  locomotion,  developed 
in  World  War  II  in  buzz  bombs, 
was  the  subject  of  a  July  22, 
1928  feature  in  the  American 
Weekly.  Floating  airdromes,  use 
of  paratroopers  in  behind-the- 
lines  fighting  and  other  warfare 
predictions  were  given  space 
through  the  ’30s. 

Science  stories  appearing  in 
the  magazine  nowadays  are 
checked  carefully  by  scientific 
authorities.  Editor  Martin  J. 
Porter  hastens  to  explain.  Pre¬ 
dictions  are  made  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  peace  era.  Latest  bet.  ap¬ 
pearing  July  1,  is  that  criminals 
will  attempt  getaways  in  air¬ 
planes  to  be  met  by  a  helicopter 
police  force. 

a 

Be  Persuasive; 
Reporter  Gets 
Einstein  Scoop 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15— Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Lewis,  Albany  Times- 
Union  staff  writer,  obtained  an 
exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  Prof. 

Albert  Einstein 
on  the  atomic 
bomb. 

The  famous 
physicist  had 
been  besieged 
by  newsmen 
with  telephone 
calls,  telegrams 
and  personal 
visits  after  the 
announcement 
of  the  bomb  by 
President  Tru¬ 
man.  Lewis  was  the  only  re¬ 
porter  who  was  granted  an  in¬ 
terview  by  Einstein. 

“I  was  just  lucky,”  Lewis  said. 

The  Albany  reporter  went  to 
Saranac  Lake  and  drove  to  the 
Knollwood  Club,  about  five  miles 
out  of  the  village.  He  stopped 
at  the  home  of  Joseph  Walsh, 
superintendent  of  the  club, 
where  he  was  told  that  Einstein 
would  not  see  any  reporter.' 

“We  sat  and  gossiped  for  near¬ 
ly  an  hour,”  Lewis  said.  “Not 
once  was  the  atomic  bomb  or 
Einstein  mentioned.” 

Finally,  Walsh  told  the  re¬ 
porter  tnat  he  would  go  to  the 
Professor’s  cottage,  about  half 
a  mile  away,  and  try  to  induce 
Miss  Helen  Dukas,  Einstein’s 
secretary,  to  request  the  physi¬ 
cist  to  make  some  kind  of  state* 
ment. 

“Be  persuasive,’’  Lewis 
pleaded. 

Less  than  15  minutes  later 
Walsh  returned,  and  with  him 
was  not  only  Miss  Dukas,  but 
Einstein  himself! 

■ 

'Wad"  Allen  Appointed 

Howard  W.  “Wad”  Allen  has 
been  appointed  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Johns-Manville 
Corp.  For  the  past  seven  years 
he  has  been  manager  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  section  which  was 
part  of  ttre  industrial  relations 
department,  heeded  by  John  P. 
Syme.  Mr.  Syme  was  recently 
elected  an  officer  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 


Lewis 


Howey,  Porter 
Have  Plans  for 
Bigger  'Weekly' 

Walter  Howey,  editor  of  % 
Boston  Record  and  Amerii 
until  his  appointment  May 
publisher  of  the  Arntrit; 
Weekly,  said  this  week  thaft 
and  Editor  Martin  J. 
Porter  are  working  towaii  i 
60  -  page  Sunday  supplaam 
Only  press  capacity  will  hoU  • 
to  70-80  pages.  * 

New  color  presses  have  bm 
ordered,  and  an  improvemeat  a 
paper  quality  will  be  madtj) 
changing  from  32-pound  to  pe 
haps  39-pound  paper,  “certiaii 
36-pound,”  Porter  said. 

Mechanics  of  publishiai  up 
American  Weekly  were  amja,, 
sized  by  Howey,  who,  since  ki 
Chicago  newspapering  dayt,  hi 
worked  in  hobby  momenti « 
inventing  mechanical  devcitp 
ments. 

A  promotion  book  btisi 
worked  up  for  the  Weekh  rr 
veals  that  writing  talent^ a 
getting  top  billing  by  Mmu 
and  Howey.  To  be  featured  a 
10  top  writers  are:  Fannie  Hunt 
Paul  Gallico,  Nina  Wilcox  P» 
nam,  Damon  Runyon,  Aiiii 
Loos,  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein.  Jik 
Erskine,  Frank  Buck,  Erie  Sl» 
ley  Gardner  and  Edwin  C.  IL 

Among  some  40  other  contrir 
utors  to  this  magazine  will  be 
Sister  Kenny,  Sigmund  SpeA 
Elliot  Paul,  William  Seabrek 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  and  ChulB 
F.  Kettering. 

Material  featured  will  cent 
the  “16  elements  of  humaa  ir 
terest”  listed  as  sure  circulate 
bait  by  Morrill  Goddard,  founde 
of  the  Weekly,  in  his  "Whath 
terests  People — and  Why." 

Seven  staff  artists  will  won 
for  the  magazine:  Lee  F.  Coe 
rey,  Joseph  W.  Little,  Carl  Moor 
ler,  Gordon  Ross.  Ozni  Brwn 
A.  S.  Packer  and  William  Koili 
ker.  Contributing  artists  nuo 
ber  27. 

■ 

C.  B.  Winter  Dead 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  12— Clr 
ence  B.  Winter,  60,  Sunday  te 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Eiat 
tner,  died  here  today  after  i 
long  illness.  Born  in  North  I> 
kota,  he  entered  newspaii 
work  as  a  young  man  and  wa 
with  papers  in  St.  Paul,  Bflmr 
apolis  and  Chicago. 


LISOTIPI 


is  the 

STAKDilRI 
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larger  Quotas 
I^^Poper  Seen 
a  4th  Period 

Coupled  with  a  report  that 
mills  had  produced 
tons  of  newsprint  in 
tnlr  Cranston  Williams,  general 
Tuaifer  American  News- 
•  Publishers  Association. 
iKITout  hopes  this  week  that 
relaxation  of  consump* 
IE,  quotas  for  newspapers  may 
K|^ble  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
Hr  Williams  said  the  ANPA 
u  investigating  several  un- 
yiflOT  factors  which  could  have 
^dlal  bearing  upon  newsprint 
Jtoduction  and  anticipated  that 
rjoBjething  clear-cut”  would  de- 
by  the  next  meeting  of 
_  .Jvisory  Committee. 

Bott  ^e  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
laKnunents.  he  said,  are  taking 
iiltpi  to  remove  obstacles  in  the 
«ty  of  Increased  newsprint  out- 

'P«t 

145,637  Tons  on  Hand 


Ibe  News  Print  Service  Bu¬ 
na  report  for  July  showed 
tgkl  production  of  North  Amer- 
ion  miib  as  354,552  tons,  while 
dipments  aggregated  372,791 
m  Stocks  of  newsprint  on 
had  it  the  end  of  July  totaled 
1A6S7  tons.  At  the  end  of  June 
tkere  was  a  stockpile  of  163,876 


U.  S.  mills  turned  out  57,081 
m  and  Newfoundland  pro- 
ndtd  26,831  tons.  In  July,  1944, 
Md  North  American  produc- 
m  amounted  to  326,083  tons, 
hietically  all  of  the  improve- 
aait  in  supply — approximately 
WO  tons,  was  due  to  Can- 
di'i  increased  output. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  a 
fir  Production  Board  spokes- 
au  in  Washington  said  news- 
pper  publishers  should  not  ex¬ 
act  any  increases  in  paper  al- 
Imnces  in  the  near  future. 
Inny  cutbacks  in  newsprint 
pirduMS.  it  was  said,  would 
hm  only  a  very  minor  effect 
a  the  situation. 


24  New  Magazines 

The  WPB  announced  that  24 
ddltional  magazine  publishers 
hm  filed  stateinents  of  their 
ideation  to  use'  paper  under 
(Mer  L-244. 

The  24  certifications  were  re- 
cthed  by  the  Magazine  and 
Modical  Section  from  Aug.  1 
though  Aug.  11.  The  WPB  pre- 
»ioiily  received  65  certiflca- 
tku  from  publishers  announc- 
tag  new  nmgazines.  This  week’s 
•■ouncement  was  the  second 
■lie  by  the  Board  since  the 
■gazine  order  was  amended. 

Magazine  publishers  and  com- 
■rcial  printers  will  be  re- 
under  orders  L-244  and 
^1.  as  amended,  to  regulate 
«ir  orders  and  deliveries  of 
■■print  so  that  their  supply 
■■wsprint  on  hand  on  Oct.  1, 
2*,  will  not  be  in  excess  of 
■%  of  their  usage  of  newsprint 
®  the  third  quarter  of  1945,  or 

■  tons,  whichever  is  greater. 
^  provision  recognizes  the 
*t  that  the  supply  of  news- 
J™t  has  not  yet  improved 
™^with  the  supply  of  “white 

is  a  step  toward 
'■ht*  all  users  of  newsprint 

■  a  uniform  basis. 


For  BETTER  pictures...slioot  with 
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No.  6 

Fo<al.plon« 


No.  II 


Polar  bear 


on  Ihe  loose ! 


Enroute  to  Salt  Lake, 
this  bear  broke  out  of 
his  cage  in  the  express 
car  and  went  on  a 
rampage,  eating  rab¬ 
bits  and  fruit  cake. 
He  lunged  as  the  pho¬ 
tographer  shot  this 
but  the  G-E  Midget 
flashed  to  get  the 
picture ! 


Flashed  with  one  G-E  So,  5  at  1 1200  by  Jervas  IFi  Baldwin, 
Des  Moines  REGISTER  TRIBUNE 
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Price  Puts  Down 
The  Blue  Pencil 

continued  from  page  14 

noteworthy  in  the  series  of  con¬ 
tinuous  stories  that  could  have 
run  but  which  it  "forgot  about” 
under  the  code.  There  were 
many  tremendously  important 
stories  about  war  production 
and  sinkings  which  did  not 
know  the  black  of  ink  until 
their  military  value  was  com¬ 
pletely  lost. 

Theodore  G.  Koop,  assistant 
director  of  censorship  in  charge 
of  the  Press  Division,  said  that 
there  was  not  one  instance  of 
deliberate  violation  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship  code  by  the  American 
press. 

Speaking  over  the  NBC  net¬ 
work,  Price  said:  "The  press 
and  radio  throughout  the  United 
States  are  now  assured  of  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  great  crisis  as  free 
as  they  were  before  the  Japa¬ 
nese  assault  on  Pearl  Harbor." 
He  referred  to  restrictions  on 
•  news  as  "self-imposed  and  loy¬ 
ally  upheld.” 

"The  record,”  Price  continued, 
"is  a  brilliant  page  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  free  enterprise.”  It  was 
climaxed,  he  said,  last  week 
with  the  announcement  of  the 
atomic  bomb  which  was  “a  com¬ 
plete  surprise  to  the  enemy  for 
American.-  radio  stations,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  all  other 
publications,  and  newsreels  had 
cooperated  in  preventing  prema¬ 
ture  disclosure.” 

Price  then  read  a  message  he 
had  received  from  Maj.  Gen 
L.  B.  Groves,  director  of  the 
atomic  bomb  project.  General 
Groves  said: 

"May  I  express  my  gratitude 
to  you,  the  members  of  your 
staff  and,  through  you,  to  all  the 
members  of  the  American  press 
and  radio  who  have  been  so  co¬ 
operative  in  withholding  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  atomic 
project.  I  would  be  happy  if 
you  could  inform  the  press  and 
radio  of  my  feelings.” 

After  mentioning  other  ways 
in  which  the  press  had  helped 
with  total  victory.  Price  said, 
"the  press  held  these  secrets 
without  any  law — without  any 
threats,  without  any  penalty 
hanging  above  their  heads.  The 
decisions  were  completely  their 
own,  with  the  office  of  censor¬ 
ship  on  the  sidelines  to  point  out 
dangers  to  securities  and  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  on  borderline 
cases. 

"Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
record  might  have  been  other¬ 
wise.”  he  said.  "The  alternative 
would  have  been  a  compulsory 
censorship,  with  fines  or  prison 
terms  for  violations.  Picture  a 
censor  on  duty  in  every  radio 
station  and  in  every  newspaper 
office  in  the  land.  How  easily 
his  blue  pencil  might  have 
slipped  beyond  the  news  involv¬ 
ing  military  security  into  the 
field  of  opinion  and  criticism — a 
field  scrupulously  avoided  by 
voluntary  censorship.  And  pic¬ 
ture  radio  station  managers  and 
newspaper  executives,  exasper¬ 
ated  by  multiple  directives  of 
doubtful  necessity.  moving 
toward  the  danger  line  as  far 
as  they  dared — and  perhaps  a 
little  farther. 


"An  impossible  picture?  By 
no  means.  There  are  some  who 
telieve  sincerely  in  that  form 
of  censorship,  who  would  like  to 
see  stringent  control  of  all  war¬ 
time  expression.  In  this  war  we 
had  plenty  of  instances  of  “vol¬ 
unteer  firemen,”  who  tried  to 
order  broadcasters  and  editors 
to  kill  specific  dispatches  having 
nothing  to  do  with  military 
security 

"Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of 
our  war  leaders,  military  and 
civilian,  that  these  things  were 
done  by  bu^bodies  down  the 
line,  and  without  the  sanction 
of  anyone  in  Washington.  But 
incidents  did  occur,  and  they 
carry  their  own  warning  of 
what  might  have  happened  on 
a  major  scale  under  another 
form  of  censorship. 

"Under  the  voluntary  system 
broadcasters  and  editors  for  the 
most  part  did  not  heed  their 
self-constituted  censors.  They 
knew  the  limits  of  their  volun¬ 
tary  code,  and  to  theiy  everlast¬ 
ing  credit,  they  abided  by  them,” 
he  went  on. 

John  Sorrells,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Scripps-Howafd 
newspapers,  who  was  the  first 
head  of  the  office  of  censorship’s 
press  division,  has  summed  up 
the  case  in  these  words: 

“Voluntary  censorship  is  not 
only  in  keeping  with  the  demo¬ 
cratic  processes,  but  it  is  actu¬ 
ally  more  efficient  than  the  sort 
would  have  been  under  a 
dragoon  system,  every  impulse 
among  newspapers  would  have 
been  to  beat  the  system.  A 
burden  of  honor  is  a  heavy  one, 
but  a  powerful  one. 

"That  burden  of  honor  has 
been  carried  nobly.  Broadcast¬ 
ers  and  newspaper  men  deserve 
a  salute  not  only  from  the  Office 
of  Censorship,  but  from  the 
American  people,  whose  free¬ 
dom  they  have  helped  pre¬ 
serve,”  he  concluded. 

Price  paid  tribute  to  the  pub¬ 
lic's  cooperation  in  censorship 
in  a  broadcast: 

“I  say  we  are  pleased  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  end  of  all  our  cen¬ 
soring  operations  .  .  .  those  of 
us  in  the  censorship  business 
have  consistently  abhorred  it 
just  as  all  American  citizens  do. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  grim  ne¬ 
cessities  of  war.  and  we  are 
happy  to  have  it  stopped  with 
the  end  of  the  shooting,  for  its 
mission  of  helping  to  keep 
America  secure  has  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

"But  censorship  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  can  be  only  as  effective  as 
the  people  wish  it  to  be  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  generally  have  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  they  may 
realize  to  the  accomplishment 
of  censorship’s  mission.” 

The  Director  referred  to  “the 
patriotic  vigilance  of  many 
Americans”  which  kept  the 
enemy  in  the  dark  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  Office  of  Censorship 
appreciation  to  the  American 
people  for  their  help. 

The  press  division  of  Censor¬ 
ship  at  one  time  had  nine  news¬ 
paper  men  and  now  consists  of 
Mr.  Koop.  former  AP  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  writer:  James  E.  War¬ 
ner.  formerly  with  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  bureau  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  and  Day  Thorpe,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Bethesda 
(Md.)  Journal. 


President  Gives 
Newsmen  a  Break 

continued  from  page  14 

In  the  White  House  press 
room  Sunday  afternoon,  one  of 
the  correspondents  of  Tass,  offi¬ 
cial  Soviet  news  agency,  was 
playing  checkers  with  one  of 
the  correspondents  for  the  Cen¬ 
tral  News  Agency  of  China.  An 
American  kibitzer  watched  for 
awhile  and  then  asked.  “What 
are  you  playing  for — Upper 
Mongolia?” 

Reuters  carried  so  many 
flashes  last  week  that  it  initiated 
the  “super  flash”  on  news  eman¬ 
ating  from  its  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Many  of  the  Government 
agencies  received  the  services 
of  the  major  press  associations 
or  have  the  wire  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  City  News  Service. 
WCNS  received  a  call  Monday 
from  the  State  Department  of¬ 
fering  a  suggestion  that  they 
send  some  baseball  scores  over 
the  wire  to  break  the  monotony. 

In  other  government  buildings 
people  could  be  seen  crowding 
around  news  machines  expecting 
to  read  world  shaking  news  and 
all  they  would  see  would  be  an¬ 
nouncements  on  OPA  price  in¬ 
creases. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the 
Truman  press  conference  was 
that  Associated  Press  handled  it 
without  a  “flash.” 

The  clocks  in  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  AP  registered  6:48 
p.m.  when  Tom  Reedy,  an  AP 
White  House  reporter,  bulletined 
over  a  direct  open  telephone  line 
to  the  desk  that  President  Tru¬ 
man  had  called  a  news  confer¬ 
ence  for  7  o’clock. 

“This  is  it,”  said  News  Editor 
William  L.  Beale  to  Chief  of 
Bureau  Paul  Miller  as  everyone 
on  the  Washington  desk  tensed 
for  the  longest  12  minutes  in  a 
four-day  vigil. 

The  plan  was  ready.  It  had 
been  decided  long  beforehand 
not  to  employ  a  “flash,”  if  sur¬ 
render  were  announced.  AP 
would  employ  a  short  publish¬ 
able  bulletin  instead,  giving  edi¬ 
tors  something  they  could  push 
through  immediately. 

At  6:52  p.m.  Pope  Haley,  AP’s 
Navy  Department  correspondent 
broke  in  with  a  bulletined  story 
of  the  loss  of  the  Cruiser  Indian¬ 
apolis,  to  be  released  at  9  p.m. 
It  cleared  the  wire  at  6:59. 

One  minute  to  go  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  news  conference.  .  . 

“CLR  658  PEW  A66NX” 
punched  the  New  York  operator 
on  the  trunk  circuit,  then 
changed  it  to  “CLR  659  PEW 
A66  NX.” 

Then — 

Reedy’s  voice  on  the  open 
’phone: 

“Bulletin! 

“Washington.  Aug.  14 — (AP) — 
President  Truman  announced  at 
7:00  P.M.  (EWT)  tonight  Jap¬ 
anese  acceptance  of  surrender 
terms.” 

Reedy  kept  dictating  without 
a  pause  as  his  bulletin  matter 
hit  the  machines  in  short  takes 
of  a  few  words  apiece.  Mean¬ 
while  Jack  Bell  was  on  another 
’phone  with  additional  details 
from  the  White  House. 


Maj.  Enowlaqll 
Gets  Johns(^3 
Seat  in  SencxIM 

Oakland,  Calif..  Aug.  lUid 
William  F.  Knowland,  fni^S 
assistant  publisher  of  the^^l 
land  Tribune  and  a  formir 
senator,  was  appointed  yeda^l 
by  Governor  Earl  Wam^H 
succeed  the  late  U.  S.  StSfl 
Hiram  Johnson. 

Major  Knowland,  37,  it 
son  of  Joseph  R.  KnoillIH 
president  and  publisher  of  d 
Tribune.  He  has  been  B«|3 
lican  national  committii^H 
from  California  and  has 
chairmanship  of  the  exeei|3 
committee  of  the  national  cm 
mittee.  From  1933  to  190  k 
served  as  a  member  of  theCi# 
fornia  state  assembly  and  Im 
1935  to  1939  he  was  ^te  seoaidr 
from  Alameda  County. 

Major  Knowland  at  present  it 
stationed  in  Paris.  He  wni  » 
ducted  in  June,  1942.  and  serrrf 
in  Texas  for  six  months  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  after  which  he  received  pro¬ 
motions.  He  was  sent  to  0(- 
fleers  Candidate  School  (inkr 
try )  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  where  he 
was  commissioned  as  a  secooi 
lieutenant  and  named  as  aid  ti 
Brig.  Gen.  M.  L.  Stockton  aal 
stationed  at  Fort  Lewis  nev 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

On  his  promotion  to  a 
taincy  he  went  to  Military  cdr 
ernment  School  in  Virginia,  Be 
fore  completing  this  training  he 
was  transferred  to  London  n 
Feb.  1,  1944.  Later  he  was  ih 
tached  to  the  forward  echdoo 
communication  zone  and  on  Jnl; 
13.  1944,  he  cros.sed  the  C3iu- 
nel,  landing  at  Utah  Beach  oa 
Normandy. 

On  September  1,  he  was  le 
signed  to  the  advance  sectiot 
south  of  Paris  and  from  there 
moved  on  to  Rheims  and  later 
to  Manur,  Belgium.  FollowiJl 
his  promotion  to  major,  he 
joined  the  15th  U.  S.  Army  ajd 
served  in  Bad  Neuenahr,  Go- 
many.  Recently  he  has  been  « 
special  duty  with  the  Amy 
public  relations  section. 

■ 

Courtesy  Book 

The  Nassau  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Rt 
view-star  has  prepared  a  bre 
chure  outlining  the  Hemps^ 
Town  “Courtesy  -  Cooperalioa  i 
Plan.  ' 
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approx  one  million  population 


Liheerfdl  morning  greeting  .  .  .  mid-after> 
Doon  refresher  . . .  mealtime  standby  . . .  coffee 
brightens  the  lives  of  all  America. 

But  more  than  that,  coffee  is  the  liquid  asset 
of  a  solid  friendship  that  binds  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  coffee  consumetl 
in  the  United  States  is  produced  by  the  nine 
member  countries  of  the  Pan-American  Coffee 
Bureau.  In  these,  and  the  other  live  coffee-pro¬ 
ducing  countries,  live  nearly  106,000,000* 
friendly  people  occupying  nearly  6,000,000 
nquare  miles  of  Latin  America.  These  people 
were  first  to  stand  beside  the  United  States  in 
war,  are  always  strongest  in  support  of  hemi- 
•phere  solidarity. 

Coffee  brings  to  these  friendly  neighbors  the 
means  to  improved  education  and  higher 
standards  of  living... a  pool  of  prosperity  with 
which  to  buy  the  necessities  of  a  better  life. 
And  this  purchasing  power  means  better  mar¬ 
kets,  more  business  for  the  industries  of  the 
United  States.  Even  in  such  a  year  as  1938, 
depressed  by  international  trade  difficulties, 
imports  of  these  countries  totaled  more  than 
$800,000,000,  and  with  wartime  restrictions 
lifted,  the  possibilities  are  limitless. 

These  nations,  with  vigorous  plans  for  the 
future,  and  practical  dreams  of  development 
Mid  improvement,  look  northward  for  the 
essential  materials  to  make  these  dreams  come 
true— a  potential  which  promises  to  be  the 
United  States’  most  important  postwar  market. 

With  coffee  as  the  common  currency,  with 
good  will  and  good  planning,  the  people  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  confidently  look  forward 
to  a  new  era  of  mutual  welfare  and  prosperity. 

The  aine  member  countries  of  Pan-American  Coffee 
8*t*au,  91,148.113  .  .  .  the  other  6ve  coffee-producing 
••■■tries  an  additional  14,334,000. 


THE  FRIENDLY  DRINK  FROM  GOOD  NEIGHBORS 


PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  BUREAU  -  BRAZIl 
COLOMBIA  COSTA  RICA  CUBA  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
EL  SALVADOR  GUATEMALA  MEXICO  VENEZUELA 


Walters  Takes 
Parting  Shot  at 
OPA  Gas  Policy 

Chicago,  Aug.  16 — End  of  the 
war  haa  solved  the  gasoline 
problem  for  a  reportorlal  as- 
a^ment  by  Robert  J.  Casey, 
Chicago  Daily  NewM  war  corre* 
spondent,  but  Basil  L.  Walters, 
executive  editor  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  did  not  let  the  OPA 
get  by  with  its  previous  excuse 
about  limiting  gas  to  persons 
"engaged  in  work  directly  es¬ 
sential  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Youngblood,  chief  of  the 
OPA  Gasoline  Rationing  Branch, 
Walters  stated:  “The  one  thing 
1  am  sorry  about  is  that,  at  least 
one  day  before  gasoline  ration¬ 
ing  ended,  OPA  did  not  remove 
from  its  records  what  I  believe 
to  be  an  injustice  to  the  fine 
men  and  women  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  American  newspapers. 

"If  the  people  in  newsrooms 
have  not  been  ‘engaged  in  work 
directly  essential  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war,’  then  a  lot  of 
government  oflBcials,  including 
officers  of  the  armed  forces,  and 
even  including  OPA  employes, 
have  wasted  hours  of  essential 
time  parading  into  the  newspa¬ 
per  offices  of  the  land  asking  co¬ 
operation.  To  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  men  and  women 
of  my  profession,  no  worthy  re¬ 
quest  for  assistance  has  ever 
been  denied. 

“I  have  thought  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  OPA  has  done  a  good  job. 

I  have  frequently  been  much 
impressed  by  the  Job  done  by 
Mr.  Bowles  ( Chester  Bowles, 
OPA  administrator).  I  know  a 
lot  of  you  have  made  great  sac¬ 
rifices  to  do  your  Job  for  the 
nation  when  it  was  in  peril. 
‘The  reason  I  am  writing  now  is 
that  I  think  all  too  many  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  still,  as  a 
matter  of  form  rather  than  of 
malice  aforethought,  carelessly 
permit  the  inference  to  slide  into 
their  thinking  that  the  Job  done 
by  newsrooms  was  unessential." 

In  originally  requesting  gaso¬ 
line  for  Casey  to  carry  out  his 
assignment  of  reporting  on  plans 
being  made  to  care  for  returning 
veterans,  Walters  wrote  to 
Bowles  and  made  it  clear  he  was 
not  asking  for  any  special  priv¬ 
ilege  for  the  Daily  News. 

“At  the  time  rationing  was 
started,  I  happened  to  be  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors’  Association 
and  secretary  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Many  editors  urged  me  to  make 
a  special  protest  However,  I 
declined  to  do  so  because  I  did 
not  want  to  throw  any  more 
complications  into  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  problem. 

“I  know  of  many  newspaper 
people  who  have  wasted  valu¬ 
able  hours  of  time  taking  street 
cars  to  make  speeches  and  to 
head  up  committees  having  to 
do  with  salvage  drives,  blood 
bank,  war  loan,  war  factory 
morale,  etc.  I  have  a  very 
strong  feeling  that  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  newspapers  in  Amer¬ 
ica  have  been  much  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  many  agencies  in 
Washington  have  indicated." 


It's  a  Local  Story 
On  the  Padhc  Coast 

continued  from  page  15 

held  over.  Few  metropolitan 
dailies  took  more  than  30  min¬ 
utes  to  get  their  extras  on  the 
sheets.  Some  replated  as  many 
as  three  times. 

“The  story  broke  Just  right, 
says  Russel  L.  McGrath,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  afternoon  Seat¬ 
tle  Timet. 

"The  final  edition  had  Just 
gone,  and  we  were  sitting  there 
primed  and  waiting  for  the  flash. 
We  knew  it  was  coming.  An 
announcement  from  London  had 
said  ^ime  Minister  Atlee  would 
broadcast  at  midnight,  London 
Time.  T^at  was  the  tip-off.  It 
was  pretty  evident  that  Atlee 
wouldn’t  broadcast  anything  less 
than  a  surrender  announcement 
at  that  time.” 

Biggest  trouble  in  Seattle, 
says  McGrath,  was  in  getting 
papers  distributed.  "Newspaper 
trucks  had  to  buck  their  way 
through  Jammed  streets  to  make 
deliveries.” 

’The  “in  stride”  smoothness 
with  which  Pacific  Coast  papers 
reported  handling  the  big  story 
was  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
confusion  with  which  their  prod¬ 
uct  was  received  outside  the 
press  rooms. 

In  Portland  and  elsewhere 
crowds  rioted  in  streets  in  front 
of  newspaper  offices  in  their 
eagerness  to  get  papers.  News 
boys  were  giving  no  change. 
Says  Harry  Leading,  acting  city 
editor  of  the  Oregon  Journal, 
“We  pulled  out  the  biggest  type 
we  had  in  the  plant  and  ran  the 
one  word  PEACE  across  the  top 
of  page  one.  It  made  quite  a 
splurge.” 

’The  “PEACE”  headline  was 
duplicated  by  other  papers 
along  the  coast,  including  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Express. 

“In  Los  Angeles  people  went 
screwy,”  according  to  Julius 
Jenkins,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Herald  Express.  “Most’ of  us 
had  been  surprised  at  the  appar¬ 
ent  apathy  with  which  the 
Tokyo  surrender  report  was  re¬ 
ceived.  People  were  quiet  and 
subdued.  ’They  took  the  ‘we’ll 
wait  and  see’  attitude. 

“When  the  official  news  came, 
however,  they  went  nuts.  Pa¬ 
pers  sold  like  hot  cakes.  ’They 
wanted  to  read  the  news  in  the 
newspapers.  No,  the  day  of  the 
extra  isn’t  passed. 

“Many  papers  were  careful  to 
point  out  in  smaller  lines  above 
the  banner,  ‘It’s  Official,’  even 
as  they  had  quoted  Radio  Tokyo 
in  the  headlines  of  the  first  sur¬ 
render  reports.  ’The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  ran  a  red, 
white  and  blue  ‘Truman  Pro¬ 
claims  Victory’  panel,  and  many 
papers  along  the  Coast  went  into 
red  ink.” 

In  San  Francisco,  which 
claimed  a  sort  of  private  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Japanese  war,  the 
story  didn’t  end  with  the  sur¬ 
render  report.  On  Market  Street 
the  greatest  riots  in  the  city’s 
history,  marked  by  vandalism 
and  looting,  rape,  death,  and 
widespread  property  damage, 
kept  the  excitement  alive. 


•Sideiialit  (13u((eti 


HERE  are  a  few  sidelight  bulle¬ 
tins  on  the  Jap  surrender  story 
from  E  &  P  correspondents: 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Nebraska  State  Journal  sold 
over  15,000  10-page  extras  on  the 
first  edition,  issued  38  minutes 
from  the  flash  to  the  street.  ’The 
sale  set  a  new  Journal  record 
despite  a  four-minute  loss  in 
routing  a  six-inch  red  streamer, 
“War  Over.”  Also  carried  10- 
inch  red  V  overprint  on  front 
page. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Preparedness  copy,  held  for 
days,  out  the  .surrender  extra  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  on  the 
street  in  a  few  minutes.  Tele¬ 
graph  and  city  desks  were  han¬ 
dled  by  Times  staff  men,  who 
were  on  duty  after  the  Star  men 
had  gone  for  the  day..  Circula¬ 
tion  says  62.000  printed,  largest 
since  British-French  declaration 
of  War  on  Germany  in  1939. 

Twin  Cities,  Minn.  . 
Minneapolis  Daily  Times 
topped  all  papers  in  issuing  a 
complete  12-page  victory  edition 
less  than  five  minutes  after  the 
flash.  Only  four  pages  were 
lifted  from  the  afternoon  edition. 
Circulation  reports  75,000  sale  on 
original  and  three  make  overs. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  issued  a  four 
page  edition  which  hit  the  street 
in  12  minutes  and  found  an  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  sale. 

Portland.  Ore. 

Portland  Journal  hit  the  street 
14  minutes  after  4:01  peace  flash 
and  sold  well  over  50,000,  which 
is  big  for  Portland  although 
dwarfed  by  100,000  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Portland  Oregonian  followed 
its  blue  streak  edition  with  one 
in  which  two-thirds  of  page  one 
was  occupied  with  a  street  scene, 
with  the  word  “peace,”  four 
inches  high,  in  white.  The  reg¬ 
ular  miniature  offset  overseas 
edition  was  increased  5,000. 

Boston.  Mass. 

The  Post,  having  announced  in 
the  morning  that  the  war  was 
over,  featured  on  Wednesday  a 
picture  taken  the  previous  day 
of  people  holding  up  Posts  in 
front  of  the  newspaper  building. 
The  caption  read,  “This  crowd 
knew  the  Post  was  right.”  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
Wednesday  appeared  with  an 
eight-column  head,  “The  World 
at  Peace.”  The  front  page 
looked  to  the  future  problems  of 
peace  in  almost  every  story. 

Son  Francisco.  Calii. 

San  Francisco  newspapers  on 
the  average  printed  in  excess  of 
50,000  extra  copies  on  the  official 
announcement  of  the  Japs’  sur¬ 
render.  The  flash  was  received 
at  4  p.m. 

To  make  up  for  extra  news¬ 
print  used,  feature  and  sports 
pages  were  reduced  or  elimin¬ 
ate  entirely.  In  Oakland,  across 
the  Bay,  the  Tribune  printed 
about  70,000  extra  copies. 
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Dallas.  Tex. 

Both  the  Dallas  Timet  Btnic 
and  the  Dallas  Morning  Stm 
were  on  the  streets  wltt  eitns 
within  30  minutes  after  thePte 
ident’s  announcement  o<  the  Ja 
surrender.  Sales  totaM  am 
than  70,000  copies  of  both  » 
pers.  Mechanical  and  edlliih; 
skeleton  staffs  had  nudnbiiM 
vigils  for  more  than  a  week. 

Chicago.  HL 

Chicago  newspapers  “neot 
verted”  from  war  to  peeec  h 
bold  headlines.  Morning  pige’ 
hit  the  surrender  story  hiii4 1 
their  first  editions  and  turned  tc 
covering  the  biggest  local  iton 
of  the  year — Chicago’s  wfidrif 
tory  celebration.  Previously  tk 
Chicago  Times  had  epitoahn 
the  situation  with  the  buiw 
line,  “PEACE  SNAFU-MO  HI 
PLY  YET.” 

The  Chicago  Herald-Amtrieu 
went  out  on  an  Intemaboa 
News  Service  story  out  of  Wuh 
ington  in  advance  of  the  offlot 
announcement  by  the  Preddni 
the  first  “Japan  Surrenders" » 
tra  being  on  the  street  befoKtk 
flash  was  received  from  win 
services  and  over  the  radio. 

“Peace — isn’t  it  wondertui' 
said  the  Times  in  a  special^ 
prepared  front  page  for  in 
Pacific  War  Review  Edition. 

The  Daily  News  played  tk 
news  straight  but  published  a 
page  one  the  poem  entitled  Ik 
Recessional.” 

While  the  Tribune  bannered 
“Great  War  Ends”  on  the  frot: 
page  and  the  Sun  announcds 
“Complete  Victory,”  the  adw 
tising  departments  wcnkdd 
quickly  to  reconvert  raerchair 
dise  ads  to  messages  of  peace 

Included  among  the  many  ad 
was  another  wordless  ad  tm 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild,  sbovini 
the  dove  of  peace  over  the  work 
again;  a  full-page  prayer  o 
thanksgiving  from  Mande 
Brothers;  an  unusual  page  a 
from  Goldblatt  Brothers,  sayin 
in  many  foreign  languages:  “fJ 
what  a  wonderful  day,”  aa 
many  other  ads  depicting  tk 
return  of  the  GI’s  to  "Ho* 
Sweet  Home.” 
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Vigorous  Reporting 
On  Knight  Schedule 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO,  Aug.  16 — Believing 

the  “why”  of  the  reportorial 
“Five  Ws”  is  going  to  become 
increasingly  more  important, 
Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
has  taken  steps  to  strengthen 
and  broaden  the  coverage  of  the 
Chicf^o  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  and  to  expand  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  Knight 
papers. 

“The  Knight  newspapers  are 
not  going  to  be  crusading  pa¬ 
pers,  but  we  do  intend  to  substi¬ 
tute  vigorous  reporting  on  the 
local,  national  and  international 
fronts,  placing  a  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  ‘why’  of  things  in 
the  postwar  era,”  explained 
Walters,  who  said  his  program 
has  been  approved  by  Publisher 
John  S.  Knight,  and  has  been 
adopted  in  consultation  with 
managing  editors  of  the  Knight 
group. 

Walters  said  that  Knight 
Newspapers  follow  the  policy  of 
keeping  the  “eternal  spotlight  of 
publicity  on  public  officials  and 
in  that  way  much  corruption  is 
stopped  at  the  source.”  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  newspapers,  however, 
must  meet  the  competition  of 
radio  and  magazines  with  more 
vigorous  reporting  that  digs  into 
the  heart  of  issues  and  problems 
and  makes  the  public  keenly 
aware  of  what  is  going  on,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Not  only  must  there  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  type  of  reportorial  writing, 
but  there  is  ample  room  for  bet¬ 
ter  picture  coverage.  Walters  de¬ 
clared  in  asserting  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  field  has  never  been  fully 
exploited  by  newspapers.  He  is 
also  introducing  a  new  type  of 
coverage  of  women’s  news,  add¬ 
ing  a  woman  columnist  who  is 
to  be  “a  female  Raymond  Clap¬ 
per”  in  giving  serious  attention 
to  women’s  activities,  both  po¬ 
litically  and  from  a  civic  stand¬ 
point. 

’The  first  move  in  giving 
greater  attention  to  U.  S.  for¬ 
eign  policy  is  the  appointment 
of  Wallace  R.  Deuel,  former 
Daily  News  correspondent  in 
Rome  and  Berlin  and  more  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Office  of  Strate- 

Theme  Is  Changed 
For  Caniei  Boys 

Washington,  Aug.  17 — Since 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  for 
a  fleet  of  invasion  boats  in  the 
Pacific  war,  Harry  W.  Cullis  of 
the  Newspaper  Boy  Section. 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department, 
urged  circulators  today  to  shift 
the  theme  of  the  current  War 
Stamp  Sales  campaign. 

“Care  of  the  Wounded”  and 
“Bring  the  Boys  Home”  have 
been  suggested  as  possible  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  the  war  loan  drives, 
Cullis  said.  Trophies  and  pins 
offered  by  Andrew  J.  Higgins, 
the  boat  builder,  as  awards  in 
the  boys’  summer  campaign  will 
be  given  as  announced. 


gic  Services  in  Europe,  to  cover 
the  State  Department.  Deuei 
wiil  be  attached  to  the  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service,  but  will 
work  out  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

Deuel  will  also  work  with 
other  Daily  News  correspond¬ 
ents  in  foreign  countries,  keep¬ 
ing  them  informed  on  American 
policy  and  they,  in  turn,  will 
correspond  with  him,  advising 
on  developments  abroad  relat¬ 
ing  to  American  affairs.  When 
occasion  arises,  Deuel  will  go  to 
foreign  capitals. 

“We  intend  to  have  Deuel  be¬ 
come  the  best  informed  writer 
on  American  foreign  policy,” 
said  Walters,  “and  to  have  him 
write  vigorously,  with  no  axes 
to  grind,  but  to  keep  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  informed  on  foreign 
affairs  and  their  direct  relation 
to  American  policy.” 

In  this  connection,  the  Daily 
News  Foreign  service,  under  the 
direction  of  Hal  O’Flaherty,  will 
pay  more  attention  to  Canada. 
David  M.  Nichol,  former  Berlin 
and  Moscow  correspondent,  will 
be  given  a  roving  assignment 
there. 

’The  Foreign  Service  also  plans 
to  keep  a  careful  watch  in  the 
Far  East,  with  George  Weller, 
now  in  Chungking,  as  anchor 
man.  William  Stoneman  will 
head  up  the  London  Bureau  and 
supervise  coverage  of  Europe. 
Another  man  will  be  assigned 
with  Ernie  Hill  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Walters  plans  to  have  the 
Miami  Herald  develop  writers 
who  can  cover  Mexico  and 
Cuba.  Kenneth  Nichols  of  the 
Akron  Beacon-Journal  is  being 
assigned  to  a  special  mission  to 
explore  the  rubber  situation 
abroad. 

1710  Washington  Bureau  will 
be  united  under  Paul  Leach, 
operating  as  a  single  unit  under 
the  direction  of  Walters.  Each 
of  the  Knight  papers  has  as¬ 
signed  a  special  correspondent 
to  the  bureau,  including  Rad¬ 
ford  Mobley  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald.  James  Hassell  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  and  Ray  Mitten 
of  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal. 
Edward  Lahey,  Daily  News 
Washington  columnist,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  attached  to  the 
Washington  Bureau,  specializing 
on  labor  matters. 

In  the  Women’s  Field,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Avery,  former  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  will  become  the  new 
woman  columnist  for  Knight 
Newspapers  and  will  report  on 
women’s  activities. 

Robert  J.  Casey,  dean  of  Daily 
News  war  correspondents,  who 
in  recent  months  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  as  drama  critic,  has  been 
assigned  to  report  on  the  re¬ 
turning  veterans.  including 
what  they  plan  to  do  in  civilian 
life,  and  how  different  commu¬ 
nities  are  taking  care  of  the  re¬ 
adjustment  problems.  Casey's 
assignment  will  also  include  the 
“reconversion”  of  war  workers. 
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The  For^  Worth  Press 

IsrNWSAKr'ATOM-IZED^ 


ONE  WITH  HYPHEN 

More  than  one  paper,  as  you  can 
see,  hit  upon  "atomizing"  the  Japs. 
The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
did  it  without  the  hyphen.  The 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  preferred 
to  split  the  atom. 

U.P.  Pushes  Quest 
For  Flash  Sender 

continued  from  page  15 

headline  “The  Explosive  Radio” : 

“.  .  .  The  difficulty  is  not  a 
new  one,  but  it  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  arrival  of  the 
radio,  combining  an  inadequate 
sense  of  accuracy  with  an  ex¬ 
plosive  speed  of  transmission. 
The  United  Press  detected  and 
cancelled  its  false  bulletin  with¬ 
in  two  minutes,  and  the  fastest 
newspaper  organization  in  the 
world  could  not  go  far  wrong 
in  two  minutes.  But  this  was 
time  enough  for  the  radio  to 
broadcast  the  false  statement 
all  over  the  United  States,  if  not 
all  over  the  earth.  .  .  .  Radio, 
which  spreads  the  false  or  the 
meretricious  as  instantaneously 
as  it  spreads  the  facts,  is  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  blessing.  .  .  .” 

The  Japanese  surrender  story 
had  its  brighter  side  for  United 
Press.  Two  days  before  the 
false  flash,  it  had  transmitted 
from  a  more  authentic  source, 
its  own  radio  monitor,  the  first 
news  that  the  Japanese  had  of¬ 
fered  to  call  it  quits. 

U.P.’s  trans-Paciflc  listening 
post  in  the  Moraga  Valley  of 
California  picked  up  at  4:27  a.m. 
Pacific  War  Time,  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  Domei  News  Agency, 
transmitted  it  immediately,  and 
claimed  a  beat  of  several  min¬ 
utes  over  other  services. 
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Purple  Heart 
To  Wheeler, 
Chicago  Times 

Chicago,  Aug.  16  —  j^l 
Wheeler,  Chicago  Times  com-l 
spondent  who  covered  the  Pel 
cific  war  from 
the  very  begin¬ 
ning  and  was 
hit  in  the  jaw 
by  Jap  bullet 
on  Iwo  Jima, 
was  awarded 
the  Purple 
Heart  here  to¬ 
night  at  a  din¬ 
ner  given  by 
Times  staff 
members  for 
him  and  Frank 
Smith,  Times 
correspondent 
who  foliowed  the  ‘‘road  back" 
with  General  MacArthur. 

The  presentation  to  Mflieekr 
was  made  by  Adm.  Arthur  S 
Carpender,  commanding  officer 
of  the  9th  Naval  Diitrict 
Wheeler’s  now-famous  “We  An 
the  Wounded”  stories  have  bees 
incorporated  in  a  book  to  be 
published  soon  by  E.  P.  Duttoc 
&  Co. 

John  Wilhelm,  war  cone- 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Su. 
who  returned  from  the  Europeu 
theater  recently,  will  short^  p 
to  London,  where  he  will  be  oo 
the  Sun’s  London  bureau  stii 

Howard  Handleman  of  Inter  I 
national  News  Service,  recently 
on  leave  to  the  mainland,  hu  | 
returned  to  the  Pacific  theiter 

Hjalmar  Bjornson,  staff  cor 
respondent  for  the  Minneopofa 
Tribune,  has  gone  to  Norway  to 
report  on  conditions  there  since 
the  end  of  the  German  occupe 
tion. 

■ 

Navy  Fetes  VP  A 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Aug.  13— Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation  were  luncheon  guests  I 
of  the  Navy  here  August  11, 
during  the  Eastern  Region’s  one- 
day  session.  A  dinner-dance  it 
the  Cavalier  Beach  Club,  with 
the  Newport  News  Timei-Her 
aid  and  Daily  Press  as  host 
papers,  closed  with  the  meeting  | 
Saturday  night. 
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How  BIG  is  “Our  Town”? 


even  if  part  of  it  had  moved  thousands  of  miles 
away. 

And  their  newspaper  did  a  grand  joh!  They 
brought  the  good  news,  the  bad  news  and  human 
interest  stories  of  life  in  the  service.  And  they’re 
doing  it  right  now. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  local  new- 
papers  have  always  had  the  reader  interest  that 
makes  readers  buy  it  every  day  and  read  it  so 
completely. 

What  better  way  to  reach  the  million  family  buyers 
in  these  towns  with  the  important  news  about  your 
product. 


AS  BIS  AS  THE  PACIFIC — as  small  as  Smithers’  Drug 
Store. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  82  cities  and  town 
under  100,000  City  Zone  which  make  up  "Our 
Town"  have  always  centered  their  interest  in  the 
things  that  went  on  around  them.  That’s  why  their 
local  newspapers  are  so  important  to  them. 

Their  primary  concern  will  always  be  in  their 
aeighbors  and  their  doings.  That's  why  it  was  so 
aatural  when  the  war  spread  their  families,  friends 
and  their  interests  all  over  the  world,  they  called 
on  the  papers  to  keep  on  covering  "Our  Town” 


Our  Town,”  Pa 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


dge  Citizen  (E)  «  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
eld  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
•rd-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
ille  Tribune- Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis- 
(E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
1-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

Heads  Media  Dept 

t.  NORMAN  TVETER  has  been 

appointed  head  of  the  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Company  Markets  and 
Media  Depart- 
men  t.  Tveter, 
who  has  been 
with  Erwin, 

Wasey  for  23 
years,  succeeds 
John  Sturdi¬ 
vant,  a  30-year 
E.  W.  media 
man,  who  will 
now  devote  his 
full  time  to 
client  service 
and  other  agen¬ 
cy  duties.  Tve-  _  . 

ter  is  chairman  Tveter 
of  the  Executive  Board,  Media 
Men's  Association  of  New  York, 
and  was  its  president  in  1944. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  Committee, 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Analysis  Bureau  of  the 
Magazine  of  Editorial  Reports. 

Johnston  in  New  Post 
APPOINTMENT  of  Russ  John¬ 
ston  as  vice  -  president  in 
charge  of  radio  production  was 
announced  by  Lloyd  Coulter, 
radio  head  of  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.  Mr  Johnston,  who  joined 
the  agency  two  years  ago  after 
six  years  as  Hollywood  program 
director  for  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  will  su¬ 
pervise  radio  production.  In 
January  1942.  he  was  called  to 
Washington  by  Robert  Sher¬ 
wood  to  assist  in  developing  the 
government's  anti-Axis  propa¬ 
ganda  campaign. 

In  New  Spots 

APPOINTMENT  of  Wm.  J.  Mc¬ 
Hugh  as  director  of  Industrial 
Relations  at  Emerson  Radio  and 
Phonograph  Corporation  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  .  .  .  Haskkll 
CoHKN,  war  correspondent,  mag¬ 
azine  writer  and  publicist,  has 
Joined  the  public  relations  staff 
of  Emerson  Radio  and  Phono¬ 
graph  Corp.  Mr.  Cohen  recent¬ 
ly  returned  from  Italy  where 
he  served  as  a  war  correspond¬ 
ent  for  a  group  of  Pittsburgh 
newspapers  and  several  mag¬ 
azines. 

M.  L.  Muhlxman  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  trade 
and  technical  division  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  .  .  . 
Howard  Pearl,  formerly  with 
20th  Century  Fox.  has  joined 
the  Outdoor  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  as 
assistant  to  Ed  Byrne.  .  .  . 
Charles  R.  Mougey  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Airtemp  Division, 
Cnrysler  Corp.  .  .  .  George  C. 
Stengle,  formerly  Production 
Manager  with  William  H.  Wein- 
traub  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Traffic  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Department  of  Cecil  &  Pres- 
brey,  Inc. 

Ellis  Travers,  Chicago  man¬ 
ager  of  Foy  S.  Durstine,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the 
firm.  He  was  previously  De¬ 
troit  manager  of  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc. 


Robert  W.  Tannehill  of  Ben¬ 
ton  k  Bowles,  Inc.,  becomes  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  Best  Foods 
products  including  Ceresota, 
Heckers  Flour,  Presto  and  the 
cereals,  effective  immediately. 
T.  P.  McDonough  will  continue 
as  account  executive  on  Nucca, 
Hellmann's  and  Best  Foods  Real 
Mayonnaise  and  the  Shinola 
shoe  polishes. 

H.  A.  Vogel  has  joined  the 
Joseph  Katz  Company,  Balti¬ 
more  and  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive.  Until  recently,  he  was 
assistant  national  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Calvert 
Distillers  Corp. 

Comptroller  Appointed 
ROBERT  P.  CLARK.  OPA,  has 

been  appointed  comptroller 
by  J.  M  Hickerson,  Inc.  He 
will  be  in  charge  of  account¬ 
ing,  budgeting,  and  billing.  Mr. 
Clark  was  formerly  associated 
with  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  & 
Co.  and  prior  to  that,  he  was 
assistant  comptroller  of  Spencer 
Trask  &  Co. 

New  Ad  Director 

L.  G.  ELLIOTT,  president  of 

La  Balle  Extension  University, 
announces  the  promotion  of 
L.  M.  Bennett,  sales  promotion 
manager,  to  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  succeeding  Elon  Borton, 
who  resigned  to  become  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

Personals 

A.  K.  SPENCER  of  the  J.  Walter 

Thompson  Co.  has  been 
named  to  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  Cooperative  Analy¬ 
sis  of  Broadcasting,  Inc.  Mr. 
Spencer  was  nominated  by  the 
AAAA,  where  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  committee  on 
radio  broadcasting  for  the  past 
three  years. 

Philh*  Doelker  from  director 
on  the  production  staff,  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System,  to  as¬ 
sistant  radio  priklucer,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.  .  .  .  James  L. 
Dwyer  from  William  B.  Rem¬ 
ington  Co..  Springfield.  Mass., 
to  James  l^omas  Chirurg  Co.. 
Boston  office.  .  .  .  Paul  R.  Trent 
from  vice  -  president.  Schutter 
Candy  Co.,  to  director  of  sales 
and  advertising.  Leaf  Gum  Co.. 
Chicago. 

John  C.  Le  Clair,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  public  relations 
firm  of  W.  Ian  Mack,  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Organization  of  Robert 
Isaacson  as  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations.  .  .  .  Alan  Wallace.  Chi¬ 
cago  radio  director  to  Needham, 
Louis  and  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
.  .  .  Mark  Gross,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Magnavox  Co.,  to  John  A. 
Wagner.  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind., 
as  creative  copy  writer  and  pub¬ 
licity  specialist. 

Victor  C.  Howard  to  James 
R.  Lunke  &  Associates,  advertis¬ 
ing  counselors,  Seattle.  .  .  . 
David  E.  Evans,  former  press 
representative,  Chicago  Transit 
Co.  and  Chicago  North  Shore  and 
Milwaukee  Railroad,  to  public 
relations  staff,  C.  C.  Forgarty 
advertising  agency,  Chicago. 

R.  S.  Peterson  from  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  to  Schwimmer 
&  Scott,  Chicago  agency,  as  busi¬ 


ness  manager.  Harry  Heilic  con¬ 
tinues  as  comptroller. 

Conrad  Frederick  Smith,  for¬ 
merly  with  Agricultural  Adver¬ 
tising  &  Research,  Inc.,  Ithaca, 
and  prior  to  that  a  newspaper 
man,  has  been  named  to  head 
the  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board,  publicity  and  public  re¬ 
lations  organization  of  the 
American  poultry  and  egg  in¬ 
dustry.  Main  offices  are  in 
Chicago. 

Agency  Notes 

PAUL  NEWMAN,  a  former  as¬ 
sociate  of  Owen  B.  Winters; 
Bob  Shaw,  formerly  with 
Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York; 
John  Schneider,  formerly  with 
Newell-Emmett  Co.,  and  EIarl 
Blossom,  well-known  illustrator 
have  organized  Newman, 
Schneider,  Saw  &  Blossom,  Los 
Angeles.  Among  the  accounts  is 
the  Macmillan  Petroleum  Corp. 

Raymond  R.  Morgan  Co.,  Hol¬ 
lywood,  and  its  affiliate  Good- 
kind,  Joice  &  Morgan  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  announce  the  opening  of 
two  new  offices,  an  Eastern 
branch  in  New  York  City  at  55 
West  42  St.  with  Hugh  Ernst, 
Jr.,  vice-president  in  charge; 
and  a  San  Francisco  branch  in 
the  Hearst  Building,  with  Porter 
Anderson  as  vice-president  in 
charge. 

New  Agency 

ERVIN  R.  ABRAMSON,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Road  Machinery  Divi¬ 
sion  for  10  years,  has  resigned 
to  form  his  own  advertising 
agency  at  828  N.  Broadway, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

■ 

$L500,000  Ad  Fund 
For  Thor  Washers 

Chicago,  Aug.  13 — Changes  in 
design  and  improvements  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  newly- 
name^  postwar  Thor  Automagic 
Washer  line  were  announced  to¬ 
day  by  Eklward  N.  Hurley,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Electric 
Household  Utilities  Corp. 

Backed  by  an  advertising 
campaign  to  exceed  $1,500,000, 
the  new  combination  clothes 
and  dishwasher  will  sell  at 
popular  prices.  Less  than  $200 
will  cover  the  retail  cost  of  the 
complete  production.  Produc¬ 
tion  is  already  under  way. 

Disclosure  ads  will  appear 
about  Sept.  1,  with  copy  appear¬ 
ing  in  more  than  70  newspapers, 
including  Sunday  color  supple¬ 
ments,  and  a  list  of  national 
magazines.  The  1946  appropria¬ 
tion  will  include  a  larger  list  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
a  radio  campaign. 

Thor  is  already  the  heaviest 
advertiser  in  the  electric  washer 
held.  Its  appropriation  is  to  be 
trebled  this  fall.  Teaser  ads 
have  run  monthly  since  April, 
picturing  the  Automagic,  with¬ 
out  detailing  features,  and  using 
the  headline  “You  won't  believe 
your  eyes.” 

Distribution  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  through  20,000  dealers, 
double  the  number  of  pre-war 
dealers  handling  Thor  washers. 

Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.,  Chicago 
agency,  places  the  account. 


Service  Stars  \ 

PVT.  HAROLD  MAbS 
president-on-leave, 

Marshall  Advertising 
York,  is  now  assignajJ^M 
Radio  Division,  Slgiij'M 
Publication  Agency,  Foitfl 
mouth,  N.  J.  .  .  .  MmoM 
Holiner,  director  of  thepE 
section  of  the  Armed  |E 
Radio  Service  until  hliiZ 
ment  from  the  Army,  h»E 
named  vice-president  ia^E 
of  all  radio  activities  of  iZ 
&  Mitchell,  Inc.,  succedSi 
James  Andrews. 

Comm.  Roland  H.  Cm 
USNR,  associated  with  mSE 
Erickson,  Inc.,  as  an  aceodC 
ecutive  before 
the  war.  Is  on 
leave  at  his 
home  in  New 
York.  He  wears 
the  Legion  of 
Merit,  American 
Defense  ribbon, 

American  The- 
ater  ribbon  and 
the  Asiatic-Pa- 
ciflc  Theater 
ribbon  with 
three  stars. 

Lt.  Comm.  „ 

John  F.  Ma-  Com 

LONEY,  formerly  with  ths  Ir 
search  Department  of 
Rubicam.  has  received  am 
mendation  from  Adm. 
Ingram,  commander-in-dl^p 
lantic  Fleet,  for  msneilBs 
his  destroyer  escort  "in 
pert  manner  in  supporthigalt 
destroyer  escorts  which  4m 
charged  a  German  subnaa' 
Lt.  Col.  Fred  Foy  will  )* 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Hi? 
York,  in  an  executive  cspj^ 
Sept.  4. 

Capt.  William  F.  Buna,  r; 
leased  from  the  Army  Otc 
nance  Department,  retunu  ‘ 
promotion  department.  Gar_-r 
Newspapers,  Rochester. ...  1^: 
E.  Cannon,  recently  retired  a  j 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Coc 
after  four  years  of  service,  to 

toined  Beaumont  and  Holms' 
nc.,  to  direct  production  in  th 
Chicago  office. 

a 

Fogarty  Named 

The  C.  C.  Fogarty  advertisiK 
agency,  Chicago,  has  been  er 
gaged  to  handle  the  public  reb 
tions  account  and  assist  in  tk 
direction  of  the  promotions! 
gram  of  the  Outboard  Boitigl 
Club  of  America.  I 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPINC 

ii  resumed  over  the  ocean 


HOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINI 


will  again  be  offered  to 
American  customer! 

HOLMEN’S  PAPER  Mill. 

Norrkoping,  Sweden  _ 
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Suppose  nobody  was  there  to  stop  them? 


r’S  men,  machines  and  munitions,  in  the 
right  place  an<l  at  the  right  time,  that  stop 
an  enemy  break-through  and  win  battles.  In 
other  words,  reserves. 

This  holds  good  for  business,  too . . .  especially 
such  a  vital  one  as  insurance. 

The  sound,  progressive  management  of  your 
Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Company  has  built 
up  a  strong  backlog  of  funds,  in  reserve,  to  pro¬ 
tect  you;  in  order  to  meet  your  loss  promptly  and 
fairly,  even  if  it  should  coincide  with  some  tre¬ 


mendous  conflagration  or  hurricane.  In  addition 
to  maintaining  these  funds  to  protect  you,  your 
Capital  Stock  Insurance  Companies  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  never-ending  fight  against  fire ...  to 
reduce  the  Nation’s  fire  waste. 

Proof  of  this  sound  management  is  the  fact 
that  the  average  cost  of  fire  insurance  has  been 
reduced  over  40%  since  World  War  I. 

And  did  you  know,  during  these  war  years, 
the  average  underwriting  profit  from  each  pre¬ 
mium  dollar  received  has  been  less  than  one  cent? 


Nil  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 


Mamiiart  oi  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 


YOUR  INSURANCE  AGENT  SAYS: 

A  Capital  Stock  Insurance  Company  is  in  a  highly-competitive  business, 
in  which  many  thousands  of  shareholders  have  invested  their  savings, 
and  sought  finest  possible  management.  Like  all  free  enterprises,  its  pros¬ 
perity  depends  on  these  factors; 

1.  Service  only  in  the  public  interest,  i.  Fair  charges.  3.  Progressive  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices.  4.  Profit  only  in  proportion  to  public  service. 


IM  EARL  GODWIN— Every  Thursday  Evening  on  Blue  “A.B.C.”  Network— See  Your  Newspaper  for  Time  and  Ststioo 


Top  Newsmen 
Comprise  New 
Opinion  &oup 

Philaoblphia,  Aug.  14 — Top 
newspaper  editors,  publiataers, 
columnists  and  commentators  in 
48  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  comprise  a  new  Public 
Opinion  segment  announced  this 
week  by  the  American  Leader¬ 
ship  Panel,  founded  a  year  ago 
at  Radnor  with  funds  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania’s  Penn- 
fteld  Fellowship,  and  having  for 
its  nucleus  an  experimental, 
labor-management  poll  of  lead¬ 
ers  formed  early  in  1944  by  Dr. 
Jerome  Brunner,  then  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Opinion  Re¬ 
search.  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Invitation  lists  for  the  new 
segment,  saTd  Emily  L.  Ehle, 
director,  include  more  than  100 
editors  and  publishers  chosen 
for  their  interest  and  influence 
on  editorial  pages  of  their  news¬ 
papers.  together  with  radio  com¬ 
mentators  and  nationally-known 
newspaper  colunmists. 

The  master  list  of  newsmen 
invited  to  membership  was  se¬ 
lected  from  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er’s  International  Year  Book 
and  the  roster  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

“The  new  segment  is  in  line 
with  Panel  policy  of  specializ¬ 
ing  in  leadership  opinion.’’  said 
Mrs.  Ehle,  former  propaganda 
analyst  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  public  opinion  analyst 
in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  chief  analyst, 
Philadelphia  Office,  Intelligence 
Bureau,  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion.  “It  deviates  from  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  other  segments  in 
one  important,  particular,  how¬ 
ever. 

“New  members  we  are  invit¬ 
ing  were  chosen  with  great  care 
for  their  influence  over  general 
public  opinion.  Other  segments 
— agriculture,  labor,  manage¬ 
ment,  Negro  and  veterans — 
were  formed  of  men  notable  for 
leadership  in  their  particular 
fields.” 

Geographical  and  population 
factors  were  considered  in  the 
selections.  Largest  newspaper 
invited  to  join  is  the  New  York 
Daily  News;  smallest  is  the  In¬ 
dependence  (Mo.)  Examiner. 

Journalists  whose  advice  was 
sought  included  Walter  Lipp- 
man,  Ne>o  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  Arthur  Krock,  New  York 
Times;  Lowell  Mellett.  Washing¬ 
ton  Star;  Selden  Menefee.  Wosh- 
ington  Post;  H.  R.  Baukage. 
American  Broadcasting  Co.,  and 
Walter  Lister,  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

First  expression  of  the  newly 
formed  new.spaper  segment,  to 
be  included  in  the  Panel’s  Sep¬ 
tember  analysis,  will  be  based 
on  questions  concerning  the  re¬ 
cent  British  elections. 

■ 

Quota  Exceeded 

Washington,  July  31 — Gales¬ 
burg  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Daily  Register  Mail, 
has  been  charg^  by  MfPB  with 
exceeding  its  newsprint  quota  in 
1943  and  1944,  and  has  been 
ordered  to  reduce  consumption. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY _ 

An  Odyssey 

To  the  Editor: 

An  item  concerning  my  un¬ 
worthy  self  in  your  current  is¬ 
sue  is  something  of  an  under¬ 
statement.  It  is  alleged  that  I 
have  returned  from  a  visit  to 
England,  my  birthplace.  (Aug. 
11,  page  41,  col.  3) 

Well,  I  went  to  Europe  as  an 
accredited  war  correspondent,  by 
invitation  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  trip  covered  17,000 
miles  by  air.  2.000  by  jeep  and 
staff  car,  200  by  water  and 
enough  on  foot.  I  think,  to 
bring  the  total  to  20.000  miles. 

I  went  through  or  flew  over 
18  countries.  I  was  in  Paris, 
Frankfurt  on  Main,  Marseilles, 
Berlin.  Hamburg,  Brunswick. 
Munich.  Berchtesgaden.  Oslo. 
Copenhagen.  Venice,  Florence, 
Salsburg,  Rome.  Naples  and  way 
.stations.  I  visited  Muhldorf. 
Dachau,  Ebensee  and  Fallers- 
leben.  and  flew  at  low  level  over 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulee,  the 
whole  Ruhr  Valley,  the  Brenner 
Pass  and  the  beach  at  Anzio. 

And  I  spent  just  30  hours  in 
England,  most  of  the  time  de¬ 
voted  to  a  trip  to  Liverpool  and 
bark  to  see  my  father  and  sister. 

’Thirty  stories  in  the  Evening 
Bulletin  are  covering  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  so  I  may  be  allowed  to 
wonder  who  got  the  idea  that 
this  was  merely  “a  visit  to  Eng¬ 
land.’’ 

’This  is  quite  unimportant  and 
I  submit  the  above  merely  to 
discourage  the  thought  that  any¬ 
body,  even  a  Bulletin  columnist, 
can  take  a  week-end  trip  to 
England  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  Europe. 

Don  Rose. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No  Radio  Flashes 

To  the  Editor; 

Following  is  a  letter  I  have 
sent  to  Barry  Faris  at  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  Earl  J. 
.Tohnson  at  United  Press.  Alan  J. 
Gould  at  the  Associated  Press, 
and  Robert  K.  Richards  at 
Broadcasting: 

“I  have  been  increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  blame  being  at¬ 
tached  to  press  associations  and 
to  newspapers  generally  for  er¬ 
roneous  or  premature  flashes — a 
bad  name  growing  from  errors 
in  operation  but  made  wide¬ 
spread  through  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  our  product  by  radio. 

“A  solution  occurs  to  me  to 
prevent  public  embarrassment  in 
the  future,  and  because  I  have 
worked  for  all  three  press  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  past  18  years  I 
want  to  send  the  suggestion  to 
each: 

“1.  Let  the  processed  wires 
serving  radio  carry  no  flashes. 

“2.  Let  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  agree  that 
no  flash  from  a  press  association 
wire  shall  be  broadcast. 

"3.  Let  broadcasters  call  a 
short  bulletin  lacking  details  a 
flash  if  they  deem  it  warranted. 

’"rhe  flash  was  designed  as  a 
stop-press  notice  to  editors;  no 
newspaper  prints  a  flash;  it  has 
been  normal  practice  for  the  bul¬ 


letin  substitute  for  flash  to  fol¬ 
low  the  flash  as  quickly  as  it  can 
be  written. 

“The  processed  wires  for  radio 
could  give  the  same  advance 
notice  by  breaking  on  a  flash, 
writing  ‘bulletin’  and  then  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  bulletin. 

“Such  procedure  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  error  of  Sunday  night. 
Aug.  12,  when  a  hoax  flash  was 
broadcast.  It  would  also  prevent 
the  Pacific  coast  broadcast  in 
April  of  the  flash  the  ‘Germans 
auit’  when  the  bulletin  showed 
Eisenhower  said  the  Germans 
were  ‘licked.’  It  might  even  pre¬ 
vent  that  of  June  3,  1944,  when 
flash  matter  on  the  invasion  of 
Europe  came  slugged  bulletin 
from  tc^t  tape.” 

Theodore  B.  Goetz, 
News  Editor,  We.st- 
chester  County  (N.  Y. ) 
Newspapers. 

OP  A  Actions 

To  the  Editor: 

I  was  very  interested  in  your 
editorial  in  the  June  21  issue  in 
which  you  pointed  out  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Philadelphia 
papers  in  reporting  OPA  enforce¬ 
ment  action  against  department 
stores.  It  seems  to  me  you 
hit  the  very  heart  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  pointing  out  the  wartime 
responsibility  to  the  public  that 
is  inherent  in  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

I  am  determined  that  we  leave 
nothing  undone  to  root  out  the 
black  marketeers  and  price 
chiselers  who  use  shortages  and 
inflationary  pressures  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  keep  their  neighbors 
from  getting  their  fair  share  of 
food,  clothing  and  other  rationed 
items. 

We  must,  of  course,  carefully 
document  every  charge,  but  af¬ 
ter  we  have  done  that,  the  full 
reporting  of  OPA  enforcement 
actions  will  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  achieve  full  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  present  fight  against  infla¬ 
tion. 

Chester  Bowles, 
Administrator, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

■ 

N.  C.  Public  Posts 
Go  to  Neivspaper  Men 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Aug.  13 — 
North  Carolina’s  Governor  R. 
Gregg  Cherry  has  dipped  rather 
deeply  into  the  newspaper  pool 
for  appointments  to  various 
boards  and  commissions. 

Three  editors — Sanford  Mar¬ 
tin  of  the  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal,  Julian  Miller  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  and  Hiden  Ram¬ 
sey  of  the  Asheville  Citizen  were 
named  to  the  board  of  education. 

Ryland  Page  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  Star-News,  is  on  the  state 
ports  authority:  Eric  Rodgers  of 
Scotland  Neck  Commonwealth, 
is  a  member  of  the  area  voca¬ 
tional  school  board;  Henry 
Dennis  of  the  Henderson  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Stewart  Atkins  of  the 
Gastonia  Gazette,  are  president 
and  secretary,  respectively,  of 
the  North  Carolina  railroad. 

Jake  Wade  of  the  Charlotte 
News  and  Abie  Upchurch  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  are 
on  the  recreational  commission 
advisory  board. 


Circulators 
In  Boston  Bsq) 
For  'Warfaii( 

Boston,  Aug.  J 

summer  meeting  of  tl*  |( 
England  Association  o< 
tion  Managers  cancaUitfS 
on  account  of  the  imndiifll 
Japanese  capitulation,  db 
tion  managers  of  Boiton& 
predicted  a  circulation 
in  the  city  with  the  wai’iM 

With  more  newsprint 
available  and  circulaUil^ 
ably  dropping  within  i 
months,  they  foresee  “poj^h 
firm  warfare”  in  this  dtyn^ 
has  more  dailies  than  aof  lii 
in  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand;  nn 
“wasteful  practices”  foUwM: 
pre-war  years  will  bo  cil« 
it  is  believed,  since  thewhi 
proved  them  neediest  Tta 
include  over-distribution. 

The  Christian  Science  Msiitt 
has  cut  down  to  six  da%  k 
tions,  and  the  evening 
Globe  and  American  to  lot 
each.  All  circulation  mu^ 
interviewed  expressed 
ion  that  the  smaller  nunte 
editions  has  resulted  in  'Vlr 
newspapers  and  more  compltV 
with  a  minimum  of  wastaft' 

Charles  Mungie  of  the  Axe 
ican,  declared  he  believn  S’, 
returns  “an  efficient  areiaje 
and  that  the  old  pre-war  U ; 
15%  returns,  though  not  t: 
heavy,  by  several  of  the  pipr 
will  never  again  be  thooi: 
economical  or  even  satisfictor 

All  circulation  managm.  - 
eluding  T.  J.  Moynahan  ol  fe 
Herald-Traveler,  and  Eben 
Enroth  of  the  Post,  agreed  fc 
strong  competition  for  circui 
tion  is  bound  to  come  wt' 
newsprint  and  paper  are  sp 
available  in  quantity,  and  t 
Boston  circulation  manage- 
have  learned  from  the  war  fe 
the  way  to  sell  papers  is  not  "■ 
throw  a  lot  of  them  on  new 
stands.” 

■ 

Price  Raised 

Toledo,  O.,  Aug.  13~Ef[ec‘.: 
today,  the  single  copy  price 
the  Toledo  Blade  was  increa*: 
from  four  to  five  cents.  “3 
Blade’s  management  declar-; 
that  the  increase  was  nece?“ 
to  maintain  the  standard  ol  nen 
coverage  and  general  content 
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Under  the  wing  of  a  giant  Lockheed  Con-  people  haven’t  yet  begun  to  know  or  under- 
stellation,  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  stand  or  even  to  imagine!  The  other,  a  man 
big  ship’s  four  Wright  Cyclones,  two  who  has  seen  a  whole  vast  western  section 
men  talk.  One  is  a  veteran  airline  pilot  of  America  change  in  his  lifetime  as  if  by 
who  lives  and  works  in  a  world  most  magic! 


'  A  N»w  Kind  of 
Hortnpower  it 
Changing  Your  World 


This  is  the  story  of  what  is  likely  the  biggest 
thing  that  has  happened  irr  our  time  .  .  . 
of  a  new  kind  of power  spreading  throughout 
the  world .  .  .  of  a  new  force  affecting  our 
lives,  our  outlooks,  and  our  incomes  as  perhaps 
tnly  electricity  has  done  since  the  turn  of 
the  century. 


No  wonder  he’s  eager  to  hear  the  pilot 
tell  of  a  new  super-power  —  such  as  that 
of  the  Wright  Cyclone  .  .  .  the  engine 
which  speeds  the  great  Boeing  B-29 
Superfortress  across  the  air  miles  to  Tokyo 
.  .  .  power  that  makes  possible  a  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  every  13  minutes. 


'The  Westerner  operates  a  ranch  that  was 
literally  made  possible  by  power  — 
electricity  and  irrigation  from  the  great 
Boulder  Dam  harnessing  the  Colorado 
River.  Power  which  made  possible  the 
conversion  of  millions  of  acres  of  barren 
wilderness  into  fertile  ranches  and  farms! 


Carrying  our  men,  materials,  ideals  to 
the  corners  of  the  earth  —  breaking  down 
barriers  of  distance  —  the  Cyclone  power 
of  American  aviation  is  changing  the 
world  you  live  in.. .right  over  your  head! 

FIRST  IN  FLIGHT 


Most  efficient  power  plant  in  the  world,  P  These  Cyclones  help  make 
today’s  Wright  Cyclone  packs  a  horse-  operation  of  U.  S.  transpon 

power  into  less  than  a  pound  of  metal.  "  more  than  110,000  miles  i 
Four  Cyclones  develop  more  power  than  routes.  For  example,  1,800 

the  mightiest  locomotive  operating  in  ments  daily  leave  a  single  1 

the  Rocky  Mountains  . . .  and  already  this  and  millions  of  miles  are  di 

new  power  is  changing  ranches  and  U.  S.  airlines  and  the  Air  C 

farms,  business  and  homes  .  ,  .  our  armed  services. 

BUY  BIGGER  EXTRA  BONDS  IN  THE  SEVENTH  WAR  LOAN  DRIVE 


CURTISS 

WRIGHT 


PUBLISHER  for  Aagyat  194$ 
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V  «  •  _  1  1  Association  of  Schools  and  De- 

Journalism  ocnool 

include  newspaper  business 

-  ■  *  -  --  T_  _ J. _  J  management  in  courses;  32  have 

l\CITllj.Cr  J.S  I  Tftri  courses  in  advertising,  and  22 

’  II  teach  newspaper  circulation 

practices. ) 

THE  “pro”  and  "con”  on  the  miliar  with  the  work  of  stand-  Referring  to  “the  outright  dis- 

question  of  accrediting  schools  ard  schools  and  departments  of  honesty”  of  the  last  20  years  in 

of  journalism  is  being  debated  journalism.  attempting  to  tell  the  public 

by  members  of  the  American  In  the  fall,  he  said,  the  ASJSA  which  schools  are  good  and 

Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  plans  to  issue  a  directory  of  the  which  are  not,  Dr.  Reed  con- 

their  Bulletin,  preparatory  to  17  member  colleges  and  uni*  tinned: 

action  by  the  Board  of  Directors  versifies  providing  thumbnail  Opposes  $100  Fee  Idea 

at  the  fall  meeting.  data  on  schools.  ,  nt 

As  representatives  of  ASNE,  “I  have  been  in  this  work  for  thnf  inhillrt 

Richard  Powell  Carter  of  the  over  25  years,”  Dr.  Reed  wrote  Jn*  tif 

Roanoke  <Va.)  World-Neic*  and  in  prefatory  remarks.  “I  have  nrn- 

Dwight  Marvin  of  the  Troy  seen  the  concept  of  what  high- 

(N.  Y.)  Record  are  serving  on  grade  professional  training 


ixuirviii  oi  me  iruy  acvn  me  euiiuei/v  ui  wiiav  m11 

(N.  Y.)  Record  are  serving  on  grade  professional  training 

the  American  Council  on  Educa-  should  be  gradually  change  from  u  not 

tion  for  Journalism,  which  com-  that  of  ^he  trade  school  to  the  ^  w..]  wHh 

prises  five  members  of  the  teach-  present  generally  accepted  con-  ^*"5 

ing  profession  and  five  from  cept  that  education  for  journal-  fnd^th^lurv 

newspaper  organizations.  ism  nee<ls  only  a  20%  technical 

The  question  before  the  nucleus.  The  other  80%  is  basic 
ASNE  is  whether  the  Society  trainingtiin  languages  and  litera-  °Lnp®™5ativps 

should  participate  in  the  accred-  ture,  s0cial  sciences,  natural  ^hnn^^Idinm- 

itation  movement,  and  early  dis-  sciences,!  the  fine  arts,  and  any-  newsDa^rs  *Se"ond^^ery- 

cussion  of  the  issue  indicates  the  thing  else  that  give  a  compre- 

editors  are  wide  apart  in  their  hensive  grasp  of  the  important  oj}®  ^!Lni^??inmntfv 

thinking.  In  the  current  Bulle-  things  in  the  modern  world. 

tin,  Edward  J.  Meeman  of  the  “The  best  schools  today,  in  my  accr^it  all  schools  and  depar 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  urges  a  judgment,  give  a  far  better  lib-  nfients  in  big  universities, 
well-rounded  college  course  eral  arts  education  than  the  ‘‘It  is  hardly  conceivable  that 

rather  than  any  “school”  of  liberal  arts  college  itself  gives,  schools  and  departments  in  small 
journalism,  and  says  he  “groans”  In  fact,  the  best  schools  have  universities  will  put  up  $100  for 
when  he  sees  “this  beloved  busi-  been  doing  for  10  years  very  the  pleasure  of  getting  an  ad- 
ness”  heading  toward  “degrees”  much  what  the  recent  Harvard  verse  decision  from  a  group  that 
and  “credits.”  Report  recommends  for  good  has  long  reasoned  with  the  aid 

'Best  Learned  by  Example'  liberal  arts  colleges.  only  of  a  quantitative  yardstick. 

...  “It  irks  me  not  a  iittle  to  hear  ‘  ACEJ  will  have  no  right 

Journalism  can  be  taught  rather  able  editors  suggest  that  whatsoever  to  label  as  inferior 
only  by  a  good  newspaper  man.  schools  quit  devoting  most  or  Class  B  the  institutions  which 

says  Meeman.  and  I  cannot  qj  their  time  to  the  writing  of  do  not  submit  to  their  kiss  of 
imagine  a  gOM  newspaper  man  leads  and  the  technique  of  page  glory  or  kiss  of  death.” 
preferring  to  teach  it  by  precept  makeup.  Such  comment  reveals  As  part  of  the  general  dis- 

it  ne  bad  an  opport^ity  to  great  ignorance  regarding  cussion  of  journalism  education, 

teacn  it  by  example.  The  tech-  journalism  education  because  the  Colorado  Editor  carries  an 
niques  ^d  principles  of  jour-  ^jjg  good  schools  ceased  doing  article  by  C.  S.  Stewart,  news 
nalism,  he  contends,  can  best  ^at  many  years  ago.”  director  of  the  Colorado  Springs 

be  learned  by  example  and  ex-  (According  to  the  ASNE  Bui-  Gazette  and  Telegraph,  in  the 
perience  on  an  actual  news-  jatin,  a  survey  just  completed  July  issue.  It’s  the  viewpoint  of 
paper.  j..  .  by  the  Council  of  the  American  a  journalism  graduate.  He  says: 

In  favor  of  accreditation.  Ed-  JH, _ i - - — — - - - 


ward  T.  Austin  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun  says: 
“Except  for  an  extremely  few 
schools,  the  average  journalism 
t 'urse  is  a  waste  of  time  and  a 


of  editors  who  employ  the  grad 
uates.” 


James  Kerney,  Jr.,  of  the  culation  Managers  Association  ers  in  answer  to  a  questionnaire 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  Newspa-  to  promote  journalism  school  on  the  Adams  Plan  in  general 

pers,  chairman  of  the  Advisory  courses  in  Circulation  by  toe  recommend  two  distinct  courses 

Committee  for  the  Rutgers  Uni-  announcement  that  the  Amer-  on  Circulation. 

V®®"  Afociation  of  Scho^s  of  s^^Ugr  publishers  feel 

fered  that  the  time  has  come  Journalism  has  appointed  a  cursory  courses  in  Circula- 


^ucatipn  for  committee  to  study  its  possi-  should  be  compulsory  in  all 


journalism  should  be  kept  on  a  bilities.  sctoools  of  jo^nalism  even  ^ 

Charles  E.  Rogers,  chairman  stuLntTinS^^^^ 

part  of  educational  organiutions  gf  jjig  Council  on  Education  for  careers  in  the  editorial  end  of 

as  well  as  omcial  representatives  Journalism,  has  been  notified  newspapers,”  Gates  said.  “Pub- 

committee  con-  Ushers  of  larger  papers  believe 

Prof.  Thomas  F.  Barn-  almost  without  exception  in 

J  University  of  Minnesota,  thorough  courses  in  Circulation 

finn’  Charles  L.  Allen  of  with  a  view  to  finding  careers 

School  of  Journalism,  in  the  circulation  departments 

Northwestern  University.  of  Metropolitan  papers.” 

ism  as  they  are  capable  of  sup-  Announcement  of  the  scti^  Professor  Barnhart  and  Dean 
porting.”  was  Allen  have  been  authorized  to 

Continuing  a  discussion  which  „  enlarge  their  committee  by  one 

he  started  in  toe  May. 26  issue  Cnrtsttan  icicncc  mgmbgr,  to  be  selected  from 

of  Editor  &  Publisher,  following  and  member  of  toe  aASDJ,  Gates  disclosed.  Se¬ 
an  ACEJ  accreditation  meeting,  Committee  promoting  the  jection  of  Professor  Barnhart 

P  T  QaewI  /firAAfi-kt*  r\4  AUamS  a  ian«  woe  mo/lA  ir»  T\Qt»f  Konoiieo  if  u/oc 


Dr.  P.  I.  Reed,  director  of  the 
West  Virginia  University  School 


of  Journalism  and  president  of  AASDJ  considers  the  ICMA  the  Minnesota  area  with  Joyce 
the  American  -Society  of  Jour-  educational  program  “of  such  A.  Swan,  publisher  of  the  Min- 
nalism  School  Administrators,  great  importance  that  the  as-  neapolis  Times,  who  is  the  rep- 
told  E  &  P  this  week  that  an  at-  sociation  on  Aug.  1  appointed  resentative  of  the  American 
tempt  will  be  made  to  make  the  a  committee  to  work  on  ways  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
publishers  and  editors  more  fa-  and  means.”  tion  on  the  AASDJ. 


“A  school  of  joumaliiBiik. 
not  nurture  an  ideolot 
should  teach,  or  foster  th*  L, 
ity  and  determination  in , 
praise  an  ideology  and  th« 
on  that  appraisal.  ' 


“It  should  teach  its  stmu 
to  be  prepared,  after  thei,^ 
uation,  to  resist,  to  seardi 
flaws  and  weaknesses,  anJ  J 
light  them;  to  do  thU  « 
though  it  may  mean  loss  oft: 
fidence  from  a  public  win 
faces  a  deferred  awakeniiu 
should  not  send  forth  gradia 
who  have  been  inculcated* 
the  contention  that  one  m 
theories  is  right  and  anolli* 
wrong.  It  should  send  tg 
graduates  able  to  judge  and 
cide  for  themselves. 


Not  What,  But  How 

“I  suppose  another  way  of  p, 
ting  it  would  be  to  insist  tlui 
journalism  school  teach  iti  c 
dents  not  what  to  say,  but 
to  say  it;  impress  upon  then: 
what  to  do,  but  how  to  dec 
for  themselves  what  to  do. 

“The  journalism  schools  hi 
been  doing  a  splendid  job.  1 1 
prejudiced  in  their  favor  beo: 
I  attended  one,  and  brauHi 
my  associations  with  then 
have  found  their  graduates  to  i 
well  grounded,  well  trainea 
and  adaptable.  The  schools  h 
won  the  respect  of  prac*.; 
newspaper  men  the  nation  t 
because  of  excellence  in  jg 
field.  They  will  retain  that? 
spect  in  full  measure  as  Iran 
they  stick  to  their  field-a 
field  of  instruction,  not  indi 
trination.” 


NOW  AVAILABUn 
SALES  PLANHBS 


'Adams  Plan'  for  Special  Courses 
On  Circulation  Mc^es  Headway 


reflection  upon  the  intelligence  BOSTON,  Aug.  14  — Vast  im-  Gates  also  disclosed  that  hun- 


petus  is  given  to  the  “Adams  dreds  of  responses  he  has  re- 
Plan”  of  the  International  Cir-  ceived  from  newspaper  publish- 


The  Journal  and  Seaiiad,t 
a  part  of  its  merchandisiag  w 
vice  to  advertisers,  has  recoil 
revised  route  lists  in  the  gtooi' 
and  drug  field. 


The  new  lists  give,  in 
route  information  on  all  ( 
in  these  classifications. 


They  are  available,  upon  » 
quest,  to  advertisers  intoead 
in  Winston-Salem,  a  "na* 
market  in  North  Carolina  I 
any  set  of  standards  or  compra 


Write  for  your  copy  today! 


aams  t-ian.  made  in  part  because  it  was 

According  to  Gates,  the  believed  he  could  cooperate  in 


Journal  and  SeilM 

WiaalOB-Salcai,  North  Caola* 


National  RopretonMis"- 

KELLY-SMITH  COMFAHT 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Angnsf  It. 


The  Man 
You 
Seldom 
See 


If  to  the  locomotive  cab  of  your  train  sits  a  man  you  sel* 
■lee.  Perhaps  you  never  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  although 
is  responsible  for  taking  you  to  your  destination. 

in  Pacific,  like  other  railroads,  has  certain  exaaing  re> 
raeots  for  an  engineer.  The  man  who  pilots  a  passenger 
Mght  locomotive  has  served  years  as  a  fireman . . .  knows 
h^on  of  a  locomotive’s  many  parts ...  is  thoroughly 
liiur  with  operating  rules . . .  has  passed  a  rigid  physical 
Buoation  and  been  periodically  re-examined.  In  short,  he  is 
Iqualified,  both  mentally  and  physically,  to  handle  his  job. 


Care  in  seleaing  and  training  employes  has  been  a  big  fac* 
tor  in  establishing  the  enviable  Union  Pacific  record  for  safe 
and  dependable  transportation  over  the  Strategic  Middle 
Route,  uniting  the  East  with  the  mid-West  and  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

■k  it  it  1r 

Another  "man  you  seldom  see”  is  many  miles  away,  doing 
his  part  to  speed  total  viaory.  Let’s  bring  him  home— and 
quickly.  You  can  help  by  buying  bonds — saving  them — and 
then  buying  more. 


it  Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA"  radio  program  on 
Mutual  nationwide  network  every  Sunday  a/temoon. 
Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  the  time  and  station. 


TMt  PMCUSStVi 

UNION  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 


Western  railroads  urgently  need  63,000 
men  to  speed  the  flow  of  war  materials 
to  the  Pacific.  Apply  immediately  to 
yottr  siearest  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 


CIRCULATION 


Carrier  Publications 
Prove  Their  Worth 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CARRIER  publications  continue 

to  be  important  adjuncts  of 
good  carrier  relations  from  the 
standpoint  of  newspapers,  judg¬ 
ing  from  comments  received  in 
a  cross-section  survey  made  by 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Those  replying  included  edi¬ 
tors  of  tabloid-size  carrier  papers 
and  of  less  pretentious  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  mimeograph  variety. 
All  presented  three  factors  as 
fundamental,  if  carrier  papers 
are  to  pay  dividends  in  reader 
interest  and  good  public  rela¬ 
tions: 

(1)  Select  and  edit  the  ma¬ 
terial  as  carefully  as  you  would 
for  an  adult  publication;  (2) 
stick  to  regular  publication,  each 
week  or  month:  (3)  see  to  it  that 
the  carriers  themselves  play 
some  part  in  production  of  the 
paper.  All  agreed  that  names 
and  pictures  of  carriers  were  the 
backbone  of  editorial  content. 

Choice  of  Editor 

While  most  circulation  man¬ 
agers  supervise  the  editing  of 
their  carrier  publications,  it  was 
generally  agreed  each  should  ap¬ 
point  an  editor  from  his  staff — 
someone  in  daily  contact  with 
the  carriers. 

Following  are  some  "of  the 
highlight*  of  the  cross-section 
survey,  including  replies  from 
carrier  publication  editors  in 
U.  S.  and  Canada: 

From  S.  A.  Woods,  Toronto 
Star  “Route  Builder”  comes  the 
following:  “In  our  Route  Build¬ 
er  the  stress  is  on  reproduction 
of  photographs  of  the  carriers. 
We  jam  in  as  many  of  these  as 
we  have  available  every  issue 
since  we  find  that  the  carriers, 
like  all  humans,  love  to  see  their 
pictures  or  their  names  in  print. 

“We  do  not  rely  on  any  stories 
or  articles  being  turned  in  by 
the  carriers.  The  entire  copy  for 
publication  is  turned  out  by  my¬ 
self.  The  central  theme  behind 
every  issue  is  to  plug  our  Blue 
Coupon  plan.  This  is  a  regular 
standing  offer  of  a  bonus  to  car¬ 
riers  for  securing  new  customers. 
Each  issue  we  make  it  a  point  to 
devote  at  least  two  or  three  col¬ 
umns  to  this  feature.” 

The  Route  Builder  is  mailed 
direct  to  the  carriers’  hmne  six 
times  a  year.  “Parents  read  the 
Route  Builder  almost  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  carriers,”  said  Woods. 

The  Regina  ( Sask. )  Leader- 
Post  is  resuming  its  “Carrier- 
Salesman”  in  September,  accord¬ 
ing  to  T.  R.  Melville-Ness,  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

“We  depend  on  the  carriers 
themselves  for  the  ‘gossip’  page, 
and  I  assure  you  that  this  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  most  thoroughly  read 
by  our  ‘subscribers,’  ”  he  stated. 
“This  page  consists  of  little 
pieces,  under  district  headings, 
about  the  activities  of  the  boys. 
I  would  say  the  next  most  popu¬ 
lar  feature  is  news  of  coming 
contests.  The  writing  is  divided 


between  two  district  managers 
and  myseif.” 

'The  publication  is  distributed 
at  the  carrier  depots,  but  the 
Leader-Post  is  contemplating 
mailing  it  direct  to  the  homes. 
The  Carrier-Salesman  is  a 
mimeographed  publication. 

Keeps  It  Light 

Russ  Chezem,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital  and  State  Jour¬ 
nal.  reports  that  their  “Carrier- 
Bulletin”  has  been  in  continuous 
publication  for  nearly  10  years. 
He  states:  “We  have  found  that 
the  important  thing  is  to  print 
names — lots  of  names  of  carriers. 
To  those  whose  names  appear, 
that  particular  issue  is  a  huge 
success.  We  never  try  to  cram 
too  much  serious  copy  into  each 
issue.  Our  opinion  is  that  ‘too 
little’  editorial  is  far  safer  than 
‘too  much.’ 

“We  do  not  rely  on  the  car¬ 
riers  for  stories,  although  they 
are  encouraged  to  write.  ’The 
responsibility  lies  with  the  dis¬ 
trict  supervisors  and  station 
managers  to  get  copy  in.  Our 
publication  goes  direct  to  the 
carrier’s  home  address  by  mail 
in  the  hopes  that  the  parents 
will  read  it.  We  have  received 
a  great  many  favorable  com¬ 
ments  from  parents. 

“Our  best  read  feature  is  the 
Honor  Roll.  Not  long  ago  be¬ 
cause  of  space  limitations  we 
were  forced  to  leave  out  the 
Honor  Roll  for  two  issues.  We 
received  a  flood  of  protest.” 

W.  R.  Rauck,  Pittsburgh  Press 
^circulation  manager,  is  a  firm 
believer  in  carrier  papers,  hav¬ 
ing  turned  out  such  a  publica¬ 
tion  ever  since  1916,  when  he 
was  on  the  old  St.  Louis  Times. 
“Like  the  success  of  a  local 
newspaper,”  he  said,  “we  can  at¬ 
tribute  our  reader  interest  to 
names  and  more  names,  with 
just  enough  jokes  and  other  ‘for¬ 
eign’  material  to  spice  it  up.” 

Stories  for  his  paper,  “The 
Lighthouse,”  are  written  by 
members  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  and  by  the  boys.  ’The 
paper  is  brimful  of  personalized 
appeal,  backed  with  oictures, 
news  items  and  case  histories 
of  leading  carriers  and  district 
men.  Each  issue  is  highlighted 
by  a  timely  front-page  message 
from  Mr.  Rauck,  as  well  as  by  a 
montiily  feature  story  introduc¬ 
ing  a  key  Press  staff  member. 

Carl  Miller,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  home  delivery  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  who  edits  that 
paper's  “Carrier’s  Voice,”  finds 
that  too  much  reading  material 
is  a  waste  of  effort,  and  to  off¬ 
set  such  a  situation  he  features 
pictures  more  and  more  in  each 
issue.  Softball  and  basketball 
tournaments  have  created  con¬ 
siderable  interest  among  the 
carriers  and  are  played  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  Carrier’s  Voice. 

Harry  C.  Noe,  editor  of  the 


San  Francisco  News’  “Junior” 
has  also  found  that  carriers  are 
most  interested  in  seeing  their 
names  or  pictures  in  their  pub¬ 
lication.  “We  publish  each 
month  as  many  names  as  pos¬ 
sible,  which  includes  our  Honor 
Roll  standing  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  merit  points  the  carriers 
have  accumulated,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Another  very  interest¬ 
ing  feature  we  have  found  is  the 
publication  of  a  group  picture 
of  boys  from  the  same  district. 

“Our  carrier  publication  goes 
direct  to  the  carriers  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
are  read  by  the  parents  because 
we  receive  letters  from  parents 
about  their  boys.  We  also  send 
copies  of  our  carrier  publication 
to  the  principals  of  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  who  through 
this  publication  became  familiar 
with  what  we  are  trying  to  do.” 

P.  L.  McNeil,  Cleucland  Press 
circulation  promotion  manager, 
.says  that  leads  on  mo.st  stories 
are  turned  in  by  district  man¬ 
agers.  with  the  carriers  writing 
a  few  stories,  if  they  are  so  in¬ 
clined.  ’The  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  department  checks  all 
Cleyeland  newspapers  daily  for 
any  mention  of  a  carrier  for  the 
Press.  The  department  also  is 
on  the  mailing  list  of  school  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  area. 

“Recently,  we  have  added 
three  innovations,”  said  Mr. 
McNeil.  “  ’Letters  to  the  Editor’ 
serves  to  group  correspondence 
we  wish  to  transmit  to  our  car¬ 
riers:  ‘Most  Everything,’  a  one- 
column  feature  on  the  editorial 
page,  gives  us  a  chance  to  pre¬ 
sent  suggestions  and  comments; 
a  new  feature  we  believe  builds 
reader  interest  is  the  use  of  short 
items  with  half-column  cuts  of 
carriers. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  carrier  publication  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  number  of 
carriers  mentioned  in  each  issue 
as  well  as  regularity  of  issue. 
Quantity  of  names  and  frequency 
of  publication  are  not  enough. 
The  stories  must  be  interesting 
to  boys,  not  ‘over  their  heads’ 
and.  above  all,  not  written  down 
to  them.” 

R&T  Have  3  Papers 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  publish  two  carrier  pa¬ 
pers  and  one  for  prospective 
carriers,  according  to  J.  L.  Jef¬ 
ferson,  editor  of  carrier  publica¬ 
tions.  The  “Route  Builder” 
goes  to  carriers  in  50  of  the 
larger  towns  where  the  R&T 
have  an  agency.  “Carrier  Sales¬ 
man”  is  published  for  boys  in  the 
smaller  towns.  The  third  paper, 
“Young  lowans  in  Action,”  is 
published  for  more  than  23,000 
prospective  carriers. 

“We  have  found  that  carriers 
are  most  interested  in  what  other 
carriers  are  doing  on  their 
routes — how  they  get  increases, 
give  better  service,  etc.,”  said 
Mr.  Jefferson,  “almost  without 
fail,  all  carriers  read  the  lists  of 
top-ranking  carriers  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  both  papers.” 

The  R&T  organization  has  de¬ 
veloped  three  new  features.  One 
series,  now  completed,  was  about 
the  men  in  the  main  office,  han¬ 
dled  in  feature  style.  Another  se¬ 
ries  built  up  a  certain  romance 
about  the  newspaper  business. 
It  included  such  features  as  “So 
you  want  to  be  reporter?”  and 


Regional  President*  No,  5 
RAYMOND  F.  MARX,  Loi  i, 
geles  Times  circulation  m 
ager,  is  an  outstanding  pZ 
Coast  circnje 


who  is 
as  presklint  i 
Calilon 
CircuUti, 
Managers  Aa 
ciation  andii 
rector  of  the  t 
ternational  Ci 
culation  II  i, 
agers  Amoq 
tion. 

Born  in  n 
Angelei.it, 
Marx  Marx  startei  i 
a  carrier  for 
Los  Angeles  Herald  wl^ 


high  school,  later  becomiig' 
district  manager  of  the  oWL, 
Angeles  Tribune.  From  1915] 
’17,  he  was  with  the  boys  sji 
organization  for  Curtis  ^blji 
ing  Co.  on  the  West  Coast  i 
1918,  he  was  named  circulate 
manager  of  Saturday  JVight 
weekly  magazine  published 
Los  Angeles. 

He  joined  the  Times  in  lit 
as  street  sales  manager.  He  ti 
promoted  to  city  circuliSo 
manager  and  assistant  to  thee: 
culation  manager  before  issue 
ing  the  top  rank  in  1934,  bene 
ing  the  fourth  circulation  ns? 
ager  for  the  Times  in  its  I 
years. 


covered  other  key  jobs  on  a 
news  side.  The  third  feitm 
comparatively  new,  deals,  in  pe 
ture-story  style,  with  the  h* 
bies,  odd  jobs  and  sports. 

“One  innovation  that  sew 
to  rate  a  lot  of  interest  is  a  cr 
toon  contest,”  said  Mr.  JeSenoc 
Cartoons  are  contributed  by  a* 
riers,  with  a  topic  assigned  esa 
month  concerning  some  pba 
of  carrier  service.  The  os 
judged  best  is  published  as  th 
“Cartoon  of  the  Month." 

Don  Bowker,  Fargo  (N.  D 
Forum  circulation  manip: 
says  the  first  important  featai 
that  is  carefully  read  by  ewd 
boy  is  the  Gold  SUr  Fat( 
Forum  carriers.  “Wealsohji 
point  the  responsibilities  and  ti 
importance  of  a  paper  imW 
he  said.  “I  think  it  is  geneni 
agreed  that  the  big  job  frooia 
on  is  to  keep  our  carrier  1« 
on  its  toes  and  to  continue » 
program  of  carrier  education. 


Carrier  Notes 
CAMP  NEWSDAY  is  being  I9» 
sored  by  Alicia  Pattersaf 
Newsday  (Hempstead.  L.  I.)  ^ 
South  Suffolk  Newsday  (» 
Shore)  for  Newsday  ace  a 
honor  carriers.  The  camp  is  i 
a  prize  for  securing  new  sif 
scribers,  explained 
Yauch,  circulation  director.  J" 
are  using  a  system  of  classinff 
tion  of  boys  that  takes  into  c» 
sideration  length  of  tiw  ,H 
route,  prompt  payment  w 
good  service  record,  ad^u 
bond  deposits,  and 
route  management  over  a  p^' 
of  time,”  he  said.  A  wee* 
camp  is  top  prize. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal^ 
riers’  second  annual  do* 
was  held  this  week.  In  addi 
to  entering  their  own  po® 
Journal  carriers  saw  Army 
from  Fort  Custer. 
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tournalism  Professors 
avor  ICMA  Program 


aorfl 
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^TioaENALISM  professors,  news- 
publishers  and  circula- 

^ai^nagers  are  in  agreement 
Ttie  need  for  an  educational 
Zmuig  program  in  circulation 
*ntgement.  according  to  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  just  completed 
I  special  educational  commit- 
^  of  the  International  Circula- 
^tion  Managers’  Association. 

Here  are  comments  from  some 
.iIlMding  journalism  professors: 
■  t.  S.  Siebert.  University  of 
Eiiiois:  "I  heartily  endorse  the 
(firU  of  the  International  Cir- 
ctbtion  Managers’  Association. 

.  I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate 
irith  you  and  your  organization 
ijyour  study  of  a  program  of 
(Plication  in  the  circulation 
idd” 

jliTC  N.  Goodnow,  University 
of  Southern  California:  "It  is  a 
o^tal  idea.  ’This  school  would 
bt  glad  to  cooperate.  My  sug- 
l«tioa  is  that  ICMA  should  set 
up  scholarships  of  about  $1,000 
etch  for  high  school  boys  and 
(iris  to  compete  for  each  year.  A 
course  could  be  built  from  ma¬ 
terial  furnished  by  members  of 
ICMA.” 

Alfred  A.  Crowell,  Kent  State 
Daiversity:  “We  soon  will  be 
putting  in  work  here  that  will 
prepare  men  to  be  circula- 
'^tuB  managers.  Our  policy  has 
ben  to  hire  men  who  have  had 
eiperience  in  the  field,  in  addi- 
luB  to  training  as  teachers.” 
Tanned  a  Real  Service 


a 

a 

bi 


D; 
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Raymond  B.  Nixon,  Emory 
Unhrersity:  “Members  of  your 
Aaociation  can  render  a  real 
WTice  to  the  professional 
jchoolsof  journalism.  Personally, 
Iihould  be  delighted  to  have  a 
diculation  expert  from  one  of 
bit  Atlanta  newspapers  as  a 
paMime  lecturer  on  my  staff.” 

Charles  L.  Allen,  Medill 
SAool,  Northwestern  Univer- 
fity:  "From  1937  to  1941  we 
taght  a  course  in  Newspaper 
Circulation  Management  at 
Balhwestern.  Undoubtedly,  the 
Murse  will  be  reinstated  after 
tht  war.” 


Boston  U.  Plans 
Ciiculation  Course 


^Bouton,  Aug.  13 — Boston  Uni- 
nnity  School  of  Journalism 
Mnll  add  to  its  curriculum  “in 
I-j  future”  courses  in  cir- 
*®*tion  management,  A.  Law- 
itace  Mackenzie,  acting  head, 
•Mounced  today. 

Mackenzie,  who  also  is  as- 
»tot  Sunday  editor  of  toe 
Post,  said  the  “Adams 
fi™~whereby  it  is  proposed 
“>*t  the  ICMA  develop  a  thor- 
course  to  make  journalism 
^»ts  circulation  minded — 
u  *^3wn  to  his  attention 
^  n.  Phelps  Gates,  circulation 
^^Rer  of  the  Christian  Science 

(3®  Boston  University  Journal- 
®  curriculum  already  stresses 
l^ffle  extent  mechanical  proc- 
as  type  and  photo- 
*®P>ving,  Mr.  Mackenzie  said. 


^BIT.OR  lb  PUILISHiR 


James  E.  Pollard.  Ohio  State 
University:  “Better  schools  of 
journalism  are  quite  in  favor  of 
strengthening  their  curricula  in 
terms  of  better  coverage  of  the 
circulation  field.” 

Plans  Post-War  Course 

E.  L.  Callihan,  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity:  “I  feel  that  you  will  obtain 
the  support  of  the  best  journal¬ 
ism  schools  and  departments  in 
your  study.  We  hope  to  offer 
work  in  circulation  at  Drake  in 
our  postwar  program.” 

P.  I.  Reed,  president,  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators:  “Be  assured  that 
our  Society,  which  stresses  the 
training  of  general  newspaper 
practitioners,  is  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  training  in  circu¬ 
lation  and  expects  to  expand  this 
work  as  conditions  warrant.” 

The  special  education  commit¬ 
tee  of  ICMA,  which  is  continuing 
its  research  preparatory  to  the 
adoption  of  a  comprehensive  ed¬ 
ucational  program  in  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  country, 
includes  Walter  G.  Andrews,  Ft. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel, 
chairman;  Tom  Adams.  Lexing¬ 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  and  H. 
Phelps  Gates,  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

m 

Dorsett,  Anderson 
Buy  Colorado  Daily 

Durango,  Colo.,  Aug.  15 — Al¬ 
ton  C.  Dorsett  and  Harold  L.  An¬ 
derson,  both  Texas  natives,  have 
purchased  the  Durango  Herald- 
Democrat,  the  Herald  portion 
(dating  back  to  1880)  being  the 
oldest  biisiness  establishment  in 
the  city. 

Sale  was  made  by  the  Herald 
Publishing  Co.,  stockholders  be¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Doris  M.  Wilson,  presi¬ 
dent;  Walter  D.  Wilson,  ^itor 
and  business  manager;  Mrs.  Lo 
Visa  Lombard,  city  editor  until 
last  June  1;  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Devitt,  widow  of  the  former 
publisher. 

Dorsett,  who  is  general  man¬ 
ager,  was  first  a  reporter  and 
then  advertising  manager  of  the 
Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News. 
Anderson,  who  is  editor,  has 
been  with  the  United  Press  in 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 


Named  to  Commission 

Chicago,  Aug.  8 — "Vern  Whaley, 
picture  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-American  and  president 
of  the  Chicago  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  been  appointed  an 
alternate  labor  member  of  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Commission  to 
represent  “white  collar”  workers 
in  cases  in  which  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  is  not  involved. 
■ 

Capitol  Wire  Opened 

Minneapolis,  Aug.  14  —  In¬ 
auguration  of  a  leased  direct, 
high-speed  wire  linking  the 
Washington  bureau  of  toe  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  and  the  paper’s 
news  room  has  been  announced. 
T^e  bureau  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Richard  Wilson. 

for  Aagast  IS.  1941 


Doing  Oui  Utmost 
j  to  Serve  YOU! 


w»,  US,  as  with  so  many  firms  supply¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  industry  today,  it  is  a 
DOUBLE  STRUGGLE  to  do  business! 
To  make  your  needed  goods  on  one 
hand,  and  to  locate  the  high  quality 
materials  necessary  for  essential  circula¬ 
tion  supplies,  with  the  other! 

We  have  done — and  are  doing — our 
utmost  to  take  care  of  YOUR  require¬ 
ments,  because  we  realize  that  circulation 
supplies  are  wartime  NECESSITIES  for 
the  nation’s  newspapers. 


Take,  for  example,  the  collection 
binders  carriers  must  have  for  their  route 
records!  Despite  many  scarcities  of 
materials  and  shortages  of  labor,  we 
have  been  able  to  maintain  our  pre-war 
standards  of  quality  in  board,  metal, 
binding  and  workmanship — and  make 
fairly  satisfactory  delivery. 


Same  way  with  other  vital  circulation 
items  such  as  carrier  bags,  collection 
books,  tags,  punches,  money-changers, 
etc. — we  will  continue  to  uphold  quality 
and  speed  delivery  in  every  possible  way. 
To  minimize  delays,  please  place  your 
orders  as  far  in  advance  of  your  actual 
needs  as  you  can,  and  we  will  do  our 
best  to  serve  you  satisfactorily. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  inc. 

222  East  Ohio  St.  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 

Massfactsron  of 
CIRCULA'nON  SUPPLIES 
AND  IDEA  SERVICES 
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XRUB  TME  KITCHEN  FIOOR 
AND  50  TWE  WASHWe  -> 


NEED  A  QiWII 


Branner  Celebrates 
25  Years  of  ‘Winnie’ 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

AMERICAN  womanhood  has 
been  through  some  horrible 
experiences  during  the  last  25 
years,  but  even 
Martin  Branner 
didn't  realize 
how  horrible 
until  he  re- 
viewed  for  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher 
the  first  quarter 
century  of  “Win¬ 
nie  Winkle,  the 
Breadwinner." 

Ever  since 
Aug.  20,  1920, 

when  Branner 
signed  his  first 
contract  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  he  has  been 
clothing  his  heroine  in  the  latest 
fashions — and  "Some  of  them 
look  awful!"  he  exclaimed  as 
he  burrowed  into  the  closets  in 
a  corner  of  his  New  London. 
Conn.,  home  and  brought  out 
dusty  originals. 

•"niere’s  fashion  for  you,"  he 
jabbed  his  finger  at  a  trim  black 
number,  short  about  the  knees 
and  decorated  with  eccentric 
lines  of  stitching. 

"Oh,  but  look  at  this  one!" — 
“this  one"  being  a  barrel-shaped 
affair  boldly  reminiscent  of  a 
lop-sided  tulip. 

“You  look — I  can’t  bear  to,” 
he  rejoined. 

So  it  went.  Winnie  wore 
flossy  pajamas  and  a  night  cap. 
She  wore  short  skirts  and  long 
waists.  She  was  startling  in 
lightning  shaped  stripes  and 
daring  in  a  bloomer  suit  of  knee- 
length  knickers. 

Authantic  Fashion 
“They  came  out  of  a  fashion 
book,  believe  it  or  not,”  mur¬ 
mured  Branner, 

“I  won’t  take  my  hat  off  to 
anyone  for  fashions,"  declared 
Branner.  “At  least  they’re  flashy. 
That’s  what  the  kids  like.  I 
wouldn’t  make  any  of  them  up 
myself,  you  can  bet  your  money 
on  that!” 

For  25  years,  except  for  con¬ 
tinued  sequences  during  which 
Winnie  could  find  no  reason  for 
dashing  out  and  shifting  to  an¬ 
other  gown,  Winnie  has  been 
appearing  in  a  different  dress 
each  day.  She  used  to  change 
every  day  whether  or  not  the 
action  carried  over  from  one  day 
to  another,  but  readers  protested 
that  even  Winnie  wouldn’t  in¬ 
terrupt  a  proposal  or  bisect  a 
conversation  with  the  boss  for  a 
change  of  costume. 

Early  in  the  strip's  history  the 
size  of  Winnie’s  wardrobe  dam¬ 
aged  her  reputation  and  got 
Branner  into  hot  water.  “I  got 
very  insinuating  letters,”  he 
said.  “They  would  demand,  ‘We 
know  Winnie’s  all  right,  but 
how  .  . 

“Captain  Patterson  f  publisher 
of  the  New  York  News)  called 
me  in  and  said  it  was  getting 
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Branner 


serious.  I  said  they  were  just 
paper  dresses,  but  he  said  I 
couldn't  get  away  with  that.  So 
1  hired  a  detective  called  Gum¬ 
shoe  Gus  who  followed  Winnie 
for  three  weeks  and  reported 
each  day  to  the  readers.  He 
found  out  that  she  had  a  certain 
side-line  and  was  displaying 
dresses  for  a  dress  shop.  This 
Gus  was  a  crazy  sort  of  detec¬ 
tive.  He  wore  a  black  patch 
over  his  eye  that  you  could  see 
a  block  away."  Suddenly  Bran¬ 
ner  abandoned  his  somewhat 
enthusiastic  amusement:  “I  have 
a  swell  article  I’m  going  to  write 
some  day  about  the  great  homo 
sapiens.  They're  all  so  damn 
curious.  They  want  to  know 
how  the  watch  runs  and  so  they 
destroy  the  illusion.  They  have 
to  be  so  literal-minded  .  .  .” 

Strangely  enough,  despite 
Branner's  distinction  as  the  first 
artist  to  link  fashions  to  comics, 
he  can't  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  dolman  sleeve  and  a 
leg-of-mutton  sleeve — by  name. 
The  fashion  expert  is  Edith 
Branner,  his  wife.  For  years 
she  has  pored  over  fashion  mag¬ 
azines  for  him. 

Huaband-Wiie  Team 

The  story  of  their  collabora¬ 
tion — and  of  a  happy  marriage 
based  on  working  together, 
Branner  says — goes  back  to  the 
time  in  1907  when  he  was  18 
and  a  vaudeville  dancer  and  she 
was  15,  and  they  fell  in  love  and 
got  married.  They  hadn’t  the 
money  to  set  up  housekeeping 
and  their  families  didn’t  ap¬ 
prove,  but  one  afternoon  when 
young  Martin  came  to  take 
Edith  Fabrini  Branner  for  her 
Sunday  ride  they  went  instead 
to  Newark,  N.  J.,  put  on  their 
act  and  earned  a  spot.  They  left 
their  costumes  at  the  theater, 
but  when  they  returned  next 
day,  the  theater  had  burned 
down,  costumes  and  all. 

Did  Edith  want  to  stick? 
Branner  asked  her.  She  did. 
although  he  had  only  $3.50  and 
she  only  $4. 

“You  see,  I  married  her  for 
her  money,”  chuckled  the  car¬ 
toonist. 

The  couple  shortly  got  a  three- 
day  job  at  an  ambitious  Newark 
theater  that  lacked  scenery. 
Branner  offered  to  paint  it,  and 
started  a  strenuous  engagement. 
At  the  call  “On  stage"  young 
Branner  would  drop  his  paint 
brush  and  the  couple  would  rush 
into  their  act.  'Then,  wearing 
the  same  apron  that  served  a.s 
an  emergency  costume  for  the 
act,  he  would  return  to  scene 
painting. 

“I  was  slightly  bowlegged  at 
the  end  of  the  three  days,"  he 
recalled,  “but  we  earned  $50.” 

“Martin  and  Fabrini,”  as  the 
act  was  billed,  made  good  in 
vaudeville,  and  the  cartoonist 
learned  two  things  he  later 
adapted  to  comics:  how  to  make 


Winnie  1932 


Winnie  194S 


Film  Publicity 
Put  on  Guild  8 
'Hot  Cargo' 


people  laugh  and  how  to  adapt 
an  act  or  a  comic  strip  to  peo¬ 
ple’s  wants  rather  than  insisting 
on  his  own  ideas  for  either.  By 
1919  he  foresaw  the  end  of  vau¬ 
deville  and  gave  it  10  more 
years — “actually  it  only  lasted 
five."  He  sold  “Looie  the  Law¬ 
yer”  to  Bell  Syndicate. 

Within  the  year  he  had  three 
syndicates  handling  his  two 
strips  and  one  Sunday  page. 
The  page  was  “Pete  and  Pinto,  ’ 
an  Americanization  of  the  “Katz- 
enjammer  Kids”  which  he 
cooked  up  for  Munsey’s  New 
York  Sun  and  Herald.  The 
other  strip  was  “Winnie  Win¬ 
kle,"  which  Patterson  labeled 
“The  Breadwinner.”  He  drew 
all  three  until  he  could  get  Bell 
and  Munsey  substitute  artists. 

He  began  to  specialize  in  fash¬ 
ions.  even  doing  Winnie  Winkle 
cutouts  along  with  his  Perry 
Winkle  Sunday  page. 

Now  he's  gotten  tired  of 
Winnie,  Branner  told  E  &  P,  and 
he  wants  to  write  books,  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  and  the  story  of 
his  vaudeville  career. 

We  took  that  seriously  only 
until  he  started  talking  about 
plans  for  new  characters  in  his 
daily  strip  and  about  “Denny 
Dimwit”  who  has  lately  taken 
the  spotlight  from  Perry. 

Five-foot-four,  friendly,  inter¬ 
ested  in  people,  but  caustic  in 
his  comments  on  those  who  lack 
the  industry  or  thp  imagination 
to  be  vaudevillians  or  journal¬ 
ists,  Branner  has  been  living 
summers  in  a  lovely  spot  just  off 
the  inlet  outside  of  New  Lon¬ 
don.  Winters,  however,  he  says 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  could 
stand  being  so  far  from  the 
people  and  sounds  of  Broadway. 


Los  Angeles,  Aug. 

Los  Angeles  Newspaper  GiU 
has  requested  the  Internathu 
Executive  Board  of  the  Aae 
lean  Newspaper  Guild  to 
prove  invocation  of  “fino 
work  clauses  in  Los  Aomi 
newspaper  contracts  so  tlx 
“guild  members  are  not  foRdj 
to  aid  studio  strikebreakin 
handling  copy  emanating  lie 
struck  shops.” 

The  request  to  place  nem  n 
leases  from  struck  motion  p» 
ture  studios  in  the  “hot  enp 
class  was  contained  in  a  rook 
tion  unanimously  adopted 
the  guild  at  a  general  nMndxr 
ship  meeting. 

Guild  officials  said  membe) 
would  continue  to  handle  an 
emanating  from  the  studioica- 
cerned  until  the  lEB,  iHutk 
meets  Aug.  25-27  in  Qikm 
acts  on  the  resolution.  Ther  u 
emphasized  that  the  residutu 
concerns  only  handling  of  pk 
licity  put  out  by  the  studioaiis 
news,  and  that  it  does  not 
elude  advertising  copy. 

Newspapers  whose  contncti 
with  the  guild  include  “stud 
work”  clauses  are  the  Lot  ^ 
geles  Evening  Herald  and  ' 
press,  the  Los  Angeles  DaSi 
News  and  a  number  of  simllB 
newspapers  in  the  area. 

The  resolution,  unusual  in  tia 
it  is  an  instance  of  a  CIO  tmki 
supporting  AFL  CTOupa, 
dared  that  the  guild  support 
the  Conference  of  Studio 
and  the  Screen  Publicists  Gua 
because  they  are  fighting 
the  basic  right  of  all  unions 
all  workers  to  union 
determination.”  _ _ 

It  “condemns  the  HoUywiB 
producers  for  their  failure 
observe  the  law  and  orders 
the  WLB  and  condemns  J, 
NLRB  for  perpetuating  pouoii 
and  regulations  which  view 
the  intent  of  the  Wagner  » 
and,  in  fact,  turn  it  im  i 
weapon  against  labor,  and  ww 
policies  have  prolonged  « 
strike.” 


Heads  U.  of  C.  Preas 

William  T.  Couch,  dire^« 
the  North  Carolina  Press. 

Hill.  N.  C..  has  been  named 
rector  of  the  University  of^ 
cago  Press,  succeeding 
Brandt,  former  Oklahoma  w 
newspaper  editor  and  onew 
president  of  the  Umverw 
Oklahoma,  who  will 
presidency  of  Henry 
Co..  New  York  book  publls«n 
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residents  of  Oak  Ridge.  It  is  a  correspondent  for  New  York 
distributed  free.  and  Washington  papers.  An  ac- 

There  is  no  political  slant  to  tive.  energetic  woman,  she 
the  editorials,  which  deal  with  brings  tremendous  enthusiasm 
local  problems.  In  fact,  the  Oak  to  her  jobs  and  is  constantly 
Ridge  Journal  might  be  said,  by  looking  for  methods  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  Journal. 

Advertising  is  handled  by 
Margaret  Kelly,  and  Lucia  Car- 
ter  is  the  paper’s  lone  reporter, 
■p  Photographs  are  taken  by  Ed 

Westcott  of  the  Roane-Anderson 
took  most  of  the 
1  official  Oak  Ridge  photos  released 

from  coast  to  coast. 

Now  that  the  secret  is  out.  and 
one  can  say  “atomic  power”  and 
“Uranium  235”  without  the  fear 
of  an  official  finger  pointing  to¬ 
ward  the  typewriter,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  finds  itself  with  a  world  of 
material  which  could  never  be¬ 
an  outsider,  to  be  published  by  a  fore  receive  the  attention  it  de¬ 
group  which  has  no  cognizance  served.  For  the  first  time  since 

of  day-to-day  news  in  the  world,  the  paper  was  born  we  are  able 

Our  one  policy  has  been  “Win  to  say,  for  example,  that  there 

the  War.”  are  75,000  workers  on  the  proj- 

_ _  _ _ _ _ _  Frances  Smith  Gates,  the  edi-  ect;  that  there  are  15  schools. 

dent,  self-sustaining  organization  tor,  worked  in  the  Mt.  Holyoke  and  that  the  hospital  has  300 
which  provides  a  program  of  College  press  bureau  before  beds.  We're  looking  forward  to 

sports  and  recreation  for  the  graduation,  and  later  served  as  future  issues. 


Vl^eekly  in  Atom  Town 
Spreads  News  Wealth 

By  Richard  B.  Gehman 


Gates 


OAK  RIDGE,  Tenn.,  Aug.  13— 
Publishing  a  weekly  news- 
juer  in  Oak  Ridge  was  not 
Srltbout  its  interesting  moments. 
Because  the  nature  of  the  proj- 
(rt,  the  story  of  which  broke 
01  Monday,  Aug.  6,  when  the 
int  atomic  bomb  was  dumped 
01  the  base  at  Hiroshima,  was 
« highly  restricted,  no  copies  of 
Ike  Oofc  Ridge  Journal  could  be 
Mt  off  the  area, 
liie  Journal  is  probably  the 
lirgest  weekly  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  yet  we  were  unable 
to  Join  the  Tennessee  Press  As- 
jociation.  We  had  a  little  trouble 
with  syndicates,  too.  After  get- 


4  BBtor  iw6o  freir  i|9 
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them,  we  received  letters  re- 
qaesting  our  circulation  figures. 


in  order  that  we  might  be 
putted  a  fair  price.  Security 
pt^ibited  our  teling  how 
Mny  copies  were  printed  each 

Ig-Page  Tabloid 
Editor  Frances  Smith  Gates 
ud  I  took  over  the  Oak  Ridge 
Journal  in  June,  1944,  and  since 
we've  been  at  the  desk  it  has 
pown  to  a  12-page  tabloid.  The 
paper  started  out  as  a  small 
mimeographed  sheet,  with  War- 
rut  OflScer  Murray  Levine  of 
Bnoklyn.  as  editor,  and  Cpl. 

Dorothy  Wendlund,  WAC,  as  as- 
siitant.  Alwyne  Carlton  Jealous 
succeeded  Levine  when  the 
paper  jumped  to  half-tabloid 
sue. 

Every  scrap  of  copy  had  to  be 
read  by  security  and  intelli- 
foce  men.  Once  they  had  given 
their  stamp  of  approval  (after 
they  had  made  sure  that  the 
copy  contained  no  references  to 
she  of  the  project,  or  hints  as 
to  the  names  of  important  scien¬ 
tists  working  here),  it  was  ex- 
sBlned  by  public  relations.  Only 
then  were  we  able  to  send  it  to 
our  printer,  the  Chandler  Co.  of 
Kaoxville. 

Chandler  has  a  hand-fed  flat¬ 
bed  press,  which  requires  almost 
>  full  day  for  one  run  of  the 
Journal.  His  two  composing  ma¬ 
chines  need  another  day  for 
jotting.  The  paper  is  issued  on 
Thursday,  and  Chandler’s  copies 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
tal  post  office  which  delivers 
“  (no  circulation  department), 
by  Wednesday  night.  T^at 
means  our  deadline  is  Monday 
noon.  We’re  probably  the  only 
Wper  in  the  world  which  prints 
on  a  four-day  lapse  between 
'(^(ine  and  publication. 

™t  has  always  determined 
editorial  policy,  which  em- 
****ixes  news  -  to  -  come.  Past 
'’JJts  get  very  small  play. 

The  Oak  Ridge  Journal's  12 
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Ralph  Sewell,  city  editor  of  the  Oklahoman,  has  the  sort 
of  newspaper  background  you  seldom  find  outside  the  movies. 
The  first  dollar  he  ever  earned  came  from  the  Oklahoman  for 
picking  up  precinct  returns  on  election  night.  He  has  sat  on 
the  copy  desk,  in  the  slot,  served  as  courthouse  and  legislative 
reporter  and  as  make-up  editor.  He  is  a  part  of  the  editorial 
team  that  makes  The  Daily  Oklahoman  tops  with  readers  in 
the  Southwest. 


if^ookd  in  t?. 


view 


By  ProL  Roaco*  EUcard 

Graduot*  School  oi  JoumoUam.  Columbia  UnlTonity.  N.  Y. 


Alphctbets  and  Society 

MERCHANT  OF  ALPHABETS  by 
Reginald  Orcutt.  New  YuHc:  Double- 
day,  Doran  &  Co.  300  pp.  $3. 
THIS  IS  a  magic  carpet  that 

floated  gaily  over  all  the  capi¬ 
tals  ol  the  earth,  past  exotic 
scenery  and  through  the  tum¬ 
bling  notes  of  "Scheherezade” 
and  the  “Nightingale  Song,” 
while  madmen  kindled  the 
world. 

The  book  is  a  romantic  trav¬ 
elogue  by  a  salesman  of  Lino¬ 
types.  He  visited  77  countries  in 
the  most  cataclysmically  foment¬ 
ing  period  of  human  liberty.  He 
talked  with  countless  publishers 
and  statesmen.  His  report  is 
principally  of  charm  and  senti¬ 
ment  in  those  Machiavellian 
years  between  the  height  of 
Franco  and  Hitler  and  the 
depths  of  Dunkirk. 

Mr.  Orcutt  leaves  the  correlat¬ 
ing  of  great  and  terrible  events 
to  reporters  and  historians.  He 
did  not  set  out  to  discuss  what 
Europeans  thought  of  the  first 
stillings  of  truth  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  of  political  corrup¬ 
tion  in  France,  of  ruthless  in¬ 
trigue  in  Berlin. 

Pastoral  Odyasey 

In  this  year  of  starving  na¬ 
tions  and  rubbled  cities,  perhaps 
it  is  good  to  have  a  pastoral  in¬ 
terlude — in  this  year  of  bewild¬ 
ered  and  fearsome  hope.  There 
have  been  books  on  the  current 
abattoir  by  trained  and  unspar¬ 
ing  reporters.  As  for  Mr.  Orcutt, 
he  loves  the  kaleidoscope  that 
twists  and  sparkles  before  eyes 
fascinated  by  an  incessant  tum¬ 
ble  of  places.  He  loves  bathing 
in  new  scenes.  He  writes  pleas¬ 
ingly  of  it.  A  personal,  some¬ 
what  pastoral  odyssey  is  what 
he  attempted  and  achieved. 

He  recalls,  for  instance,  that: 

“Swirling  breakers  crash  and 
boom  across  the  centuries, 
around  the  stark  pinnacles  of 
towering  rocks  and  the  headland 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent.  A  whirling 
maelstrom  of  screaming  seagulls 
in  sunshine  or  in  storm  are 
counterpoint  to  the  seething 
green  water  deep  down  below, 
and  ships  bound  for  Gibraltar 
swing  in  a  wide  arc  to  shun  this 
headland’s  lethal  threat.  Any 
voyager  who  looks  can  see.  just 
peeping  above  the  cliffs  of 
Algarve,  low,  flat,  pink  ruins 
that  are  almost  lost  in  a  fore¬ 
ground  of  bounders  and  beach- 
grass.” 

It  is  vivid  writing.  And  rhyth¬ 
mic-  imagery  of  vista  and  song 
will  be  worth  the  clinking  ca¬ 
dence  of  matrices  long  after 
cauldrons  of  the  last  twenty 
years  have  given  place  to  new 
ones  less  hidden,  less  potent,  we 
hope. 

But  this  book  is  published  in 
1945.  It  is  written  by  a  merchant 
of  alphabets  who  visited  jour¬ 
nalists  in  more  historically 
breeding  years  than  those  which 
preceded  the  French  Revolution. 
Swirling  waters  around  Cape 
Vincent  recall  for  many  of  us 
the  belching  maelstroms  that 
swallowed  Poland  and  Czecho¬ 


slovakia,  the  lethal  floods  that 
rolled  through  the  Lowlands  and 
France. 

Any  voyager  who  looked 
might  have  seen  the  pink  ruins 
of  wishful  thinking  and  unreal¬ 
ity.  They  were  peeping  above 
the  cliffs  of  Algarve,  above  the 
press  restrictions  of  Carl  Boemer 
and  Joseph  Goebbels,  from  the 
Quai  D'Orsay  and  from  Munich. 
It  would  have  been  interesting 
to  have  had  a  Mergenthaler  iliad 
of  Europe’s  suppression  of  truth¬ 
ful  printing. 

Germany's  Press 

But  this  was  not  Mr.  Orcutt’s 
purpose.  He  writes  fascinat¬ 
ing^ — and  fascinatedly — of  Lin¬ 
otypes,  the  new  Turkish  alpha¬ 
bet,  and  of  many  contacts.  After 
Germany  had  gone  to  war,  he 
does  forcefully  comment  to 
Challinor  James.  Geneva  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Oatly 
Mail,  "Had  Germany  had  a  free 
press  during  the  summer  of 
1939,  the  war  could  never  have 
begun.  ’The  German  government 
deUberatcly  deceived  their  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  own  hellish  pur¬ 
poses.” 

It  recalls  the  author’s  report 
of  the  different  vision  of  world 
news  dreamed  by  great  journal¬ 
ists  who  gathered  at  Honolulu 
for  the  World  Press  Congress  of 
1921.  "Topflight  American  jour¬ 
nalists  were  present,”  Mr.  Orcutt 
writes:  “James  Wright  Brown  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York; 
Frank  P.  Glass,  Sr.,  of  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  ( Ala. )  Age  -  Herald; 
Frank  P.  Glass.  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  World:  V.  S.  McClatchey, 
of  the  Sacramento  Bee;  Fanny 
Heaslip  Lee  of  Honolulu,  and 
others. 

"Chairman  of  the  Press  Con¬ 
gress  was  the  great  Dean  Walter 
Williams.  Slender  and  gray¬ 
haired,  he  combined  dignity  and 
intelligence  with  the  manifest 
good  humor  which  fused  us  into 
a  unity  of  good  will.  First  on 
the  agenda  was  the  fundamental 
tenet  of  the  congress,  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  of  the  world.” 

T^e  years  of  this  book  are  the 
period  of  great  hiatus  from  this 
tenet.  Dean  Carl  Ackerman  of 
Columbia  University,  Wilbur 
Forrest  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Ralph  E.  McGill  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  have 
this  year  renewed  the  promise 
under  the  aegis  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Perhaps  the  Linotype  and  presses 
and.  most  of  all,  reporters  and 
editors  will  keep  it  alive  here¬ 
after. 

Writing  the  Ads 

HOW  ADVERTI.SI.NG  IS  WRITTEN 
— AND  WHY  l)y  .'\esop  Glim.  New 
York;  McGraw-Hill  Rook  Co.,  Inc. 
150  no.  $1.75. 

DESPITE  the  roomful  of  books 

on  editorial  copyreading  or 
advertising  copywriting,  it  is 
news  when  someone  comes  along 
with  a  thin  volume  that  puts 
tersely  and  authentically  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  written  in  the 
field. 


Such  a  piece  stands  out  from 
the  drab  mountain  of  textbooks 
in  three  ways: 

It  is  smaller,  and  tells  more. 
It  is  brightly  written.  And  it 
comes  from  the  horse's  mouth 
by  someone  who  is  riding  the 
horse. 

Bob  Garst  and  Ted  Bernstein 
of  the  New  York  Times  did  an 
excellent  book  on  “Headlines 
and  Deadlines.”  A  few  months 
ago,  Lucien  Kellogg  got  to  teach¬ 
ing  wartime  copyreaders  be¬ 
tween  deadlines.  So  he  batted 
out  a  honey  of  a  handbook 
called  “Head  -  Writing  Made 
Easy” — a  harried  message  from 
the  firing  line. 

A  comparable  little  volume  on 
advertising  is  Aesop  Glim’s  cur¬ 
rent  piece.  Glim  is  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  executive.  He  has 
had  a  pencil  in  some  $35,000,000 
worth  of  advertising.  “Little 
men,”  he  says,  “like  big  words; 
big  men  like  little  words.” 

In  fewer  than  150  pages  he 
gets  a  lot  said  on  people  who 
read  advertising;  on  the  copy¬ 
writer’s  attitude;  on  headlines; 
on  layouts  and  illustrations;  on 
putting  words  together;  on  copy 
policy;  on  tricks  and  devices. 

A  lot  of  it  you’ve  read  before, 
but  not  quite  the  way  Aesop 
puts  it. 

'False  Caps' 

Who  invented  the  u  and  1 
headline  style  that  we  capitalize 
all  principal  words?  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  know,  but  Aesop  doesn't 
like  it  in  advertising.  He  calls 
them  false  caps.  Compare,  he 
suggests; 

A  Great  Honor  For  Your 
Daughter 
with 

A  great  honor  for  your  daughter. 

Make  your  headline  easy  to 
read,  Aesop  urges:  “The  people 
to  whom  you  are  writing  read 
thousands  of  words  of  body  text 
for  every  dozen  words  they  read 
in  display  text.  ’The  more  closely 
you  can  follow  the  typography 
of  body  text  in  your  display 
text,  the  easier  it  is  for  your 
prospects  to  read.  Then,  when 
you  make  an  exception,  you  get 
the  emphasis  where  you  want  it. 

Regarding  “good,  very  best,” 
he  says,  “’There  is  no  synonym 
for  any  of  these  which  will  not 
clarify  your  meaning.  Nothing 
is  ‘perfect.’  Any  word  you  use 
in  its  place  will  be  an  improve¬ 
ment.” 

Truman  Speech 
In  London  First 

Washington,  Aug.  14 — While 
100  Washington  correspondents 
waited  at  the  White  House  for 
advance  copies  of  President 
Truman’s  “report  to  the  nation” 
on  the  Potsdam  Conference  and 
atom  bomb,  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  had  already  distrib¬ 
uted  it  in  London. 

Newsmen  were  told  to  come  to 
the  White  House  at  3  p.m.,  'Thurs¬ 
day  for  the  speech  but  it  was 
not  until  7  p.m.  that  copies  were 
made  available  in  the  press  room. 
'The  OWI  gave  it  out  at  5:30 
p.m.  EWT  in  the  British  capital. 

The  Associated  Press,  learning 
of  the  availability  of  the  speech 
in  London,  had  half  of  it  cabled 
to  New  York  by  the  time  the 
White  House  was  distributing 
copies. 


His  diatribe  against  adjtethB 
and  his  plea  for  verbs 
me  of  Carl  Sandburg 
Hecht  when  they  were  repocZ 
on  the  Chicago  Daily  Nties 

“Think  twice,  yoiug  maxw 
fore  you  use  an  adjectivT^fS 
used  to  say.  And  Ben 
out,  "Just  use  a  helluva  kg  a 
verbs.” 

To  illustrate  the  point,  Qk 
quotes  this  line  from  "&■ 
Green  Was  My  Valley”: 

A  blackbird  putting  loops  og 
tioists  in  his  voice — and  thmygi 
shouting  in  the  grass — and  6l«s- 
ness  coming  into  the  sky. 

In  fact,  Aesop’s  little  nQ 
get  you  to  thinking  about  i  ig 
of  people  who  write  well,  bofi 
in  the  city  room  and  in  t^  ij. 
vertising  department. 

On  Industrial  Editing 
THE  old  house  organ  hu  gi«n 

up.  It  is  called  a  house  nsgt 
zine  today.  Its  principal  job  g 
labor-management  relations,  a^ 
its  editing  is  a  highly  pro(» 
sional  job.  Its  makeup,  at  biO, 
equals  that  of  any  national  nuf 
azine,  its  illustrations  and  cola 
work  are  top-rank. 

The  war  matured  it  tremar 
dously.  War  industries  uag 
house  magazines.  So  did  tbt 
Army  and  Navy. 

Stet,  a  house  magazine  ia 
house  magazine  editors,  cania 
an  article  in  its  June  issue  oa 
qualifications  for  the  induatiiil 
editor.  Fundamentally,  an  HI 
needs  the  skill  of  a  traind 
newspaper  man.  An  induatml 
editor  must  know  news,  tent 
attractive  writing,  makeup,  a- 
graving,  and  color  printing,  h 
addition,  he  should  know  soud 
public  relations. 

E  &  P’s  1945  Bibliography  (y 
235)  lists  the  best-known  boob 
on  employe  publications.  Bat 
hints  on  a  profession  are  not  ill 
in  books.  Often  they  are  non 
up-to-date,  more  continuous  i« 
the  profession’s  leading  ms|r 
zine.  Stet  itself,  edited  by  Ker 
neth  Pratt  in  New  York  for  tta 
Champion  Paper  Co.,  is  pub 
ably  better  than  any  book  os 
company  periodicals. 

Which  recalls  a  1933  conveiw 
tion  in  Tokyo.  Count  Uchidi 
had  asked  Glenn  Babb,  Aoo- 
dated  Press  correspondent  b 
recommend  a  book  on  the  wayi 
of  American  journalism.  In  tk 
old  American  Club,  over  win 
sake,  Glenn  passed  the  querj 
to  me. 

A  book  on  the  ways  and  ng 
of  American  newspapers!  lailH 
American  correspondents.  Th* 
it  hit  us  all  at  once.  Except  * 
readers,  none  of  us  had  W 
connection  with  E  &  P.  Butov 
viously  that  was  the  answer. 

Glenn  Babb  thought  so  tos 
So  the  foreign  minister  of  Jap* 
and  his  press  secretary,  W 
Amau,  got  subscriptions  to  or 
TOR  &  Publisher. 

Their  successors  didn’t  do  • 
well. 

■ 

Headline  Feature 

Repeating  a  V-E  DV 
the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gad* 
ran  a  full  page  of  “Headlmeia 
History”  in  its.  Jap  surrend^ 
fer  extra,  August  10.  ’Thepaj 
compiled  by  Thomas  E.  w™- 
carried  reproductions  of  thew 
half  of  18  front  pages  fromP*» 
Harbor  to  Hiroshima. 
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faded  meetings  with  three 
-U  advertising  agencies  in 
cities  with  three  pub- 
■  representatives  and  three 
lulacturers  who  operate  in 
markets  that  could  be 
blanketed  by  20  daily 
le*«P0P«rs 

In  one  instance,  the  manufac- 
i«r  had  practically  committed 
Helf  to  a  26-week  radio  test 
aBggpaign.  Another  leaned 
idKa^  an  outdoor  campaign, 
third  was  “just  listening.” 

T«o  of  the  agency  men  made 
leo^iete  presentations.  They 
up-to-date  figures  on  rural 
urban  populations,  incomes. 
fciw  etc.,  and  one  had  inter- 
l^ed  more  than  100  women 
1^  might  be  prospects  for  the 
tinufacturers’  products.  One  of 
■^agency  men  had  prepared 
trough  layouts  and  copy  sug- 
liations.  a  bit  sketchy  and  not 
(ii  executed. 

At  laoh  meeting  the  writer 
Ins  introduced  as  being  some- 
Iniut  biased  in  favor  of  newspa- 
Kn  Alpout  the  only  thing  we 
"ntributed  was  an  explanation 
our  belief  in  frequency  of  in- 
tions  and  the  importance  of 
naning  newspaper  schedules  a 
fdl  year.  Of  course,  we  sug- 
(Bted  that  newspapers  be  us^ 
lociusively. 

Hie  accounts  were  awarded  to 
be  three  different  agencies,  one 
eidi  market. 

Two  of  the  manufacturers  de¬ 
rided  to  use  newspapers.  The 
campaign.':  are  now  in  their  sev- 
c.tli  month;  and  both  are  doing 
s;  what  they  were  supposed  to 
dfr-increase  distribution  and 
leilwnsumers  the  idea  of  asking 
[(or  the  products  that  were  ad- 
■emsed. 


Fertile  Field 
According  to  the  recently  is- 
Ijied  Bureau  of  Advertising 
Jwoi.  1,627  concerns  last  year 
■vnt  over  $25,000  in  magazines, 
■who.  farm  journals,  and  news- 
Jhpers  to  sell  3,078  different 
Jkoducts  and  services. 

^re  must  be  at  least  another 
TO  concerns  that  spent  from 
BlO.000  to  $24,999  in  regional 
national  advertising.  They 
■“  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
some  of  them  within  a 
pnei  throw  of  your  office. 
■Some  of  them  are  going  to  move 
Tut  of  the  “less  than  $25,000” 
Poup  of  national  advertisers; 
[j^  some  will,  within  five  years, 
known  as  nationwide  dis- 
butors. 

is  the  formula  used  by 
^  man  to  sell  regional  ac- 
™®ts  in  a  western  market: 

.  *  “wk  is  made  of  the  manu- 
territory;  this  may  be 
^  or  fifteen  counties  or  parts 
or  more  nearby  states. 
^°“6h  a  local  bank — pref- 
'^sed  by  the  paper 
-■***1  annual  sales  of  the  con- 

(I 


territory  is  known,  a  letter 
sent  to  its  daily  papers,  which 
are  asked  to  send  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  merchandise  com¬ 
ing  into  their  market.  4.  A  con¬ 
sumer  questionnaire  is  prepared, 
to  be  filled  out  by  the  employes 
of  the  papers.  5.  A  presentation 
for  the  manufacturer  is  built 
around  the  returns,  with  the  help 
of  a  reliable  agency. 

TTiere  is  more  to  the  prelim¬ 
inary  work  than  has  been  out¬ 
lined;  but  your  agency  friend 
can  be  relied  on  to  fill  the  gaps, 
such  as  trade  letters,  salesmen’s 
portfolios,  etc. 

After  10  years  of  actually  liv¬ 
ing  with  dozens  of  daily  news¬ 
papers.  all  over  the  country,  we 
are  convinced  that  most  of  us 
take  too  much  for  granted  when 
we  approach  a  manufacturer 
who  wants  to  increase  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  product. 

The  Market  Guide,  issued  each 
year  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  is 
a  gold  mine  of  information  that 
should  be  used  when  you  make 
up  your  newspaper  presentation. 

Never  before  have  we  seen  so 
many  new  prospects  for  adver¬ 
tising. 

(No.  148  in  a  series) 
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CNPA  Yearbook 
Shows  Ad  Rate  Hikes 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  13 — ^Thirty- 
nine  California  newspapers, 
principally  weeklies,  changed 
hands  during  the  past  year; 
three  consolidated,  and  five  sus¬ 
pended  publication,  according  to 
the  20th  annual  California  News¬ 
paper  Directory  and  Rate  Book 
just  published  by  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  The 
directory  lists  453  weeklies  and 
110  dailies  in  the  state. 

Survey  of  advertising  rates 
shows  a  total  increase  of  1.4'^ 
for  dailies  and  4.74%  for  week¬ 
lies.  However,  of  those  papers 
which  increased  their  rates, 
average  advance  for  dailies  was 
13.6%  and  for  weeklies,  19.4%. 
Approximately  one-flfth  of  the 
weeklies  and  one-fourth  of  the 
dailies  raised  their  rates. 

■ 

Acme  Opens  Bureau 
In  N.  Y.  Capital 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15 — 
Opening  of  an  Albany  bureau  of 
Acme  Newspictures,  Inc.,  was 
announced  here  last  week. 

The  bureau  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  50  State  St.,  the  same 
building  housing  the  offices  of 
United  Press. 

Art  Kelly,  formerly  of  New¬ 
port  News  and  New  York  City, 
has  been  named  manager  and 
will  cover  the  upstate  New 
York  and  western  New  England 
areas.  The  bureau  is  equipped 
with  a  portable  “telephoto” 
transmitter. 
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PHONE  FOR  PICK-UP  as  soon  as  shipment  is  ready  (Air 
Express  Division  of  your  local  Railway  Express  Agency). 
Same-day  delivery  is  often  made,  on  shipments  sent  early 
in  morning,  between  airport  towns  and  cities. 

FOR  ALL  TRAFFIC  of  importance,  more  plane  space  is 
available  these  days  since  more  planes  are  being  put  into 
regular  service. 

SHIP  ANYWHERE  via  Air  Express.  Aside  from  hun¬ 
dreds  of  airport  towns  and  cities,  23,000  off-airline  points 
in  the  United  States  are  served  by  rapid  air-rail  schedules. 
Shipments  go  direct  by  air  to  scores  of  foreign  countries. 


SPECIFY  AIR  EXPRESS.  You 

AM 

Mats 

1  lb«. 

5  lb«. 

10  108. 

ISMa 

will  learn  as  thousands  of  firms 

250 

11.04 

$I.3S 

$1.57 

$1.41 

have  learned  —  when  time  and 

500 

fi.ii 

$1.51 

$1.1* 

$4.10 

money  are  at  stake,  .Air  Express 

1000 

$1.1* 

$1.74 

$«.7t 

“earns  its  weight  in  gold.” 

1500 

ti.*t 

$4.10 

$t.40 

$11.00 

WRITE  TODAY  for  interesting  “Map  of  Postwar  Town” 
picturing  advantages  of  Air  Express  to  community,  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry.  Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express 
Agency,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17.  Or  ask  for  it 
at  any  Airline  or  Express  office. 


C.  A.  Rowley,  63; 
Was  Publisher 
Of  Ohio  Chain 

Cleveland,  Aug.  10 — Claude  A. 
Rowley,  63,  publisher  of  four 
newspapers  in  northeastern  Ohio 
and  owner  of 
Radio  Station 
WICA  at  Ashta¬ 
bula.  died  this 
afternoon  at 
Cleveland  Clinic 
Hospital  of  a 
cerebral  hemor¬ 
rhage. 

Former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio 
Select  List,  he 
was  widely 
known  in  the 
field  throughout  Rowley 
Ohio.  He  was 

active  in  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  In¬ 
land  Press  Association,  and 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors. 

He  was  publisher  of  the  Ash¬ 
tabula  Star-Beacon,  the  Conneaut 
News-Herald,  the  Poinesvillc 
Telegraph  and  the  Geneva  Free 
Press,  all  afternoon  publications. 

Bfr.  Rowley,  who  had  an  un¬ 
usual  newspaper  background, 
was  bom  at  Lorain,  O.,  Feb.  7, 
1882.  His  fadier,  the  late  F.  A. 
Rowley,  was  owner  of  the  old 
Lorain  Times,  the  first  weekly 
and  later  the  first  daily  in  the 
city. 

As  a  boy,  Mr.  Rowley  did  odd 
jobs  in  his  father's  office.  After 
a  year  at  Ohio  State  University 
he  went  into  the  newspaper 
business  for  keeps. 

He  did  editorial  work  on  the 
Sandusky  Register,  managed  the 
Conneaut  News-Herald  and  his 
father's  paper  in  Lorain  and  was 
marine  and  labor  editor  for  the 
old  Cleveland  Leader  for  a  time. 
The  Leader  was  later  absorbed 
by  tlie  Plain  Dealer. 

After  his  father's  death  he 
operated  the  Lorain  paper  for 
nine  years.  When  it  was  sold  he 
went  to  Ashtabula  in  1920  and 
purchased  the  Star-Beacon  and 
the  Geneva  Free  Press. 

He  later  bought  the  Conneaut 
and  Painesville  dailies  and  dur¬ 
ing  his  years  of  ownership  built 
new  plants  at  Ashtabula,  Geneva 
and  Painesville. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  the 
former  Millicent  Bonsor  of  Lo¬ 
rain;  his  sons,  Robert  B.  and 
Donald  C.,  who  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  in  his  newspaper  and 
radio  enterprises  and  will  carry 
on  his  work;  his  mother,  two 
sisters,  a  brother  and  three 
grandsons. 

■ 

Gen.  Allen  Commands 
Armored  Division 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Allen, 
former  Chief  Public  Relations 
Officer  at  Allied  Supreme  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Europe,  has  been 
made  acting  commander  of  the 
Third  Armored  Division  at 
Frankfurt,  Germany. 

Col.  Francis  V.  Fitzgerald  is 
acting  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  U.  S.  forces  in  the 
European  theater. 


Cadet  Nuise  Appeal  to  Retailers 


Paying  tribute  to  the  retail¬ 
ers  of  America  for  their  help  in 
filling  urgent  nursing  needs,  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation.  in  cooperation  with 
the  War  Advertising  Council 
and  Office  of  War  Information, 
called  on  store  owners  this  week 
to  support  the  new  drive  for 
U.  S.  Cadet  Nurses. 

Last  spring,  when  the  need 
arose  for  thousands  of  addi¬ 
tional  Army  nurses,  hospital 
technicians,  student  nurses  and 
nurses'  aides,  the  NRDGA  en¬ 
listed  the  aid  of  more  than  3,200 
retail  stores.  Special  recruiting 
booths  were  built  by  893  stores; 
2,100  ran  at  least  one  full-page 
newspaper  advertisement;  2,670 
ran  at  least  two  ads;  1,310  ran 
at  least  three.  In  all.  more  than 
12,000  retailer  -  sponsored  ap¬ 
peals  for  nurses  ran  in  news¬ 


papers  throughout  the  country. 

So  successful  was  the  drive 
that  on  June  1  Army  Service 
Headquarters  announced  "the 
Army’s  urgent  need  for  nurses 
has  been  satisfied.” 

The  new  Cadet  Nurse  pro¬ 
gram  is  regarded  by  public 
health  authorities  as  vital  to 
the  alleviation  of  the  critical 
nurse  shortage  that  has  already 
resulted  in  many  hospitals  clos¬ 
ing  beds.  Sixty  thousand  cadet 
nurses  are  required. 

■ 

Tribute  to  Press 

The  closing  commercial  on  the 
August  31st  broadcast  of  "This 
Is  Your  FBI.”  sponsored  by  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  U.  S.,  will  be  a  salute  to 
newspapers,  special  tribute  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  war  correspondents. 


Old  Brand  Names 
To  Be  Honored 

"In  recognition  of  the 
nomic  benefits  of  natioMU,, 
vertised  brand  nameiT^ 
L.  Russell,  Jr..  chairnimT 
board  of  the  Brand  NaiaMi 
search  Foundation,  hai  ! 
nounced  plans  for  awaidi' 
brands  and  trademark! 
have  served  the  public  co^ 
ously  for  50  years  or  mor* 

Special  citations  will 
awarded  to  brands  that  k 
been  in  existence  for  7J 
and  over.  " 

"One  of  the  great  merit, 
our  American  systm  of  ei 
petitive  brand  merchandi^ 
the  way  in  which  it  sifSii 
wheat  from  the  chaff,”  sag  | 
Russell,  who  is  presideot  oft 
John  B.  Stetson  Co.  of  pg 
delphia.  "The  public  ii  Jg 
and  jury.” 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
THE  CHICAGO  SUN 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 
MINNEAPOLIS  STAR-JOURNAL 
THE  ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 
THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 
SALT  LAKE  TELEGRAM 
OREGON  JOURNAL 
THE  STAR -TELEGRAM 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM 
THE  EVENING  GAZEHE 

Worcester,  Mossochusetts 

THE  JOURNAL-GAZETTE 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE 
THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

THE  POST-JOURNAL 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
THE  DAILY  MAIL 

Anderson,  South  Carolina 

THE  EVENING  GAZEHE 

Reno,  Nevada 

THE  VANCOUVER  SUN 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada 

THE  STANDARD 

AAontreal,  Canada 

HALIFAX  CHRONICLE 
THE  DAILY  STAR 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Farrar-nized 

Newspapers 


Farrar-nize  (v.)  1.  to  brighten,  vitalize  and  orgoti- 
ize  modern  news  presentation.  2.  to  heighten  legi* 
bility  for  smoother,  more  enjoyable  and  mon 
complete  newspaper  reading.  3.  to  create  divi¬ 
dends  of  good  will  among  the  readers,  the  advtr- 
tisers  and  the  makers  of  a  newspaper. 

•  Some  of  the  newspapers  listed  at  the 
left  were  Farrar-nized  to  save  newsprint 
without  loss  of  reader  good-will;  othen 
were  Farrar-nized  to  save  production  cosh; 
but  all  wished  a  more  distinctive  and  truly 
legible  newspaper  —  to  be  ready  for  th« 
new  world  which  is  just  around  the  corner. 

•  All  the  newspapers  listed  at  the  left- 
and  many  more  —  were  Farrar-nized  by 
the  man  of  whom  Time  Magazine  soid, 
"is  one  man  who  really  knows  what  to  do 
with  newspaper  space". . . 

GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

131  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE,  NEW  YORK  24,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRofolgar  7-6885 


IDITOR  It  PURLISHERfer  AagM*  I*' 


One  of  a  series  of  messages  published  by  this  investment  firm  to  help  protect  the 
savings  of  the  American  people  and  in  the  interests  of  a  sound  American  economy. 


kesses  uraered 

He  New  York  Times  took  an¬ 
te  chunk  out  of  the  Times 
theater  district  the  other 
^»od  thereby  set  the  stage 
1 1  little  Broadway  drama. 

To  get  ready  for  post-war  con- 
t^ion  of  an  addition  to  its 
te  the  Times  took  over  the 
# Street  Theater  and  the  Stage 
te  Canteen,  which  occupied 
Ixbuement,  had  to  find  a  new 
ation.  After  running  ads  in 
^  New  York  papers  for  two 
ip,  the  Canteen  was  swamped 
ritli  offers  of  a  new  home.  It 
iltled  on  one  in  a  hotel  off 
iBidway. 

Ktw  Yorkers,  led  by  their 
[i;or  LaGuardia.  staged  an  im- 
iraaiptu  parade  when  the  Can- 
M  mov^.  Next  day,  wreckers 
nt  to  work  on  the  44th  Street 

I  just  as  soon  as  it's  possible.” 
p;ilisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulz- 
berfer  of  the  Times  told  Editor 
I  Publisher,  “we  will  erect  an 
ll-story  addition  to  the  present 
Qni  street  plant,  making  it  all 
I  ^le  block  building.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  emphasized  the 
ter  structure  is  designed  to  ex¬ 
pad  the  normal  operations  of 
It  Times.  “We’re  simply  keep- 
Ig  abreast  of  the  considerable 
Bcilation  growth  the  Times  has 
abieved  due  to  its  coverage  of 
he  war,”  he  said,  adding  that 
Kv presses  and  other  equipment 
rj]  be  needed,  especially  to 
iwt  the  demands  for  the  Sun- 
Iv  edition. 

Hie  present  Times  building 
las  318  feet  on  43rd  Street  and 
#0  feet  deep.  The  addition  will 
eon  a  plot  with  186  feet  front- 
ge  on  44th  Street  and  100  feet 


TWO  FIGURES  THAT  MAKE  AN 
IMPORTANT  DIFFERENCE  IN  YOUR  LIFE 


INTEREST  YOU  RECEIVE 
ON  YOUR  10-YEAR  SERIES 
"E"  WAR  BONDS 


WOULD  you  be  satisfied  with  a 
modest  rate  of  interest  from 
an  investment  for  several  years — only 
to  sell  your  investment  when  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  became  the  highest  in  the 
world  for  that  particular  grade  of 
security? 

Yet — that’s  the  story  behind  the 
two  bars  shown  here.  The  short  one 
represents  the  actual  return  you  get 
for  the  first  six  years  you  hold  your 
Series  "E”  War  Loan  Savings  Bonds 
— 1.9%.  The  other  bar — the  large 
one — represents  the  actual  return  you 
lose  if  you  don’t  hold  them  the  last 
four  years — 4.41%.  Further,  the  same 
principle  applies  to  ’*F”  and  "G” 
bonds. 

Of  course,  you  bought  War  Loan 
Savings  Bonds  in  the  first  place  to 
help  win  the  war — and  rightly.  You 
also  bought  them  to  help  fight  in¬ 
flation.  But  equally  true,  you  want 
and  deserve  the  higher  interest,  the 
$4  for  $3  your  government  promised 
you  and  wants  you  to  have. 


So,  isn’t  saving  by  means  of  War 
Loan  Savings  Bonds  smarter  than 
spending  for  unnecessary  things  or 
attempting  to  run  a  shoestring  into 
a  fortune  by  "get- rich-quick”  meth¬ 
ods  of  speculation  in  real  estate  or 
securities  or  anything  else?  Isn’t  it 
worthwhile  to  hang  on  to  invest¬ 
ments  that  will  give  you  a  higher  re¬ 
turn  than  any  other  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  bond — higher  in  fact  than  any 
other  security  of  equal  quality  — 
rather  than  spend  now  or  later? 

Certainly  you  can  and  should  have 
a  cash  savings  account,  a  home,  ade¬ 
quate  insurance  and  an  educational 
fund  for  your  children.  But  why  not 
think  of  your  War  Loan  Savings 
Bonds  as  a  way  to  long-term  safety — 
the  investment  from  which  you’ll 
get  the  surest,  greatest  benefit!  Yes, 
save  in  other  ways  for  that  post-war 
purchase — but  buy  and  hold  your 
War  Loan  Savings  Bonds  for  the 
greatest  purchase  of  all — the  finan¬ 
cial  safety  of  your  family. 


Ib  a  statement  to  members  of 
he  staff,  Mr.  Sulzberger  said 
tonge  space  for  newsprint 
wuld  be  provided  on  the  sec- 
od.  third,  fourth  and  fifth  floors, 
ad  the  Times  radio  stations 
rill  move  to  the  ninth  floor. 

On  the  11th  floor,  the  cafe- 
HB  will  be  extended,  a  new 
race  dining  room  installed, 
nd  the  club  room  and  game 
MBS  will  be  adjacent  to  the 
Btiurants. 

A  contract  has  been  signed 
[rth  the  Wood  Newspaper  Ma- 
UMry  Corporation  for  12  addi- 
OMl  press  units,  Mr.  Sulz- 
^r  said.  His  statement  con- 
WBd;  “We  hope  to  be  ready 
•  inil  ourselves  of  new  meth- 
M  of  transportation  and  thus 
'  ttk  to  distribute  the  Times 
'  *11  who  wish  to  have  it." 


Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Beane 

Underwriters  and  Distributors  of  Investment  Securities 
Brokers  in  Securities  and  Commodities 

70  PINE  STREET  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  87  Cities 

MEMBERS;  New  York  Stock  Exchange — New  York  Curb  Exchange — Chicago  Board  of  Trade— New  York 
Coaon  Exchange  —  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  and  other  leading  Stuck  and  Commodity  Exchanges. 


ariu..  ixew  I  uric 

[*ty  firm.  The  department  will 
by  Harvey  R. 
formerly  associated  with 
2™^Per  operations  on  the  Pa- 
in  the  East  with 
and  others  in  the 
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Wutai — Editerial 

OPPOaTTJNi^ 

i,  i  rwl  opportunity  for  livo- 
!?!,  mu  who  hu  h»d  bmmeu  p»- 

C'*^i«llin*  uporience.  One  of  the 
m’l  lATfeet  publishing  houses  hss 
SsUf  for  *  hold  editor  who  can 
S^Tsrtiiing,  write  editonsl  copy 
5  ttke  photographs  (latter  can  be 
IS  him  in  a  short  time).  But 
52,  »U  he  must  not  object  to  trav- 
27  TJ  per  cent  of  the  time  and 
?2sf  in  long  hours  in  the  Held. 
Ri;*  looking  for  a  soft  bed  shou  d 
^Tnlr  hut  real  money  can  be  made 
r.^redncer.  Automobile  and  cam- 
2  (srnUhed  plus  salary,  expenses 
2  bosas.  Give  complete  facts,  age, 
2  ixperience  and  enclose  photo- 
Hob  Applicant's  record  must  be  sus- 
HSible  to  rigid  investigation.  H.  L. 

Publications,  3A4  Camp  Street, 
STorlesns  12,  La.  Long  Distance, 
iii»«nli^7801. 

(•fOEWNITY  for  ambitious  news- 
2(r  man  to  represent  New  Hamp- 
Sne’s  sUte  paper  in  Sullivan  County. 
Vsrtb  your  time  as  a  stepping  stone 
■  I  permanent  position.  Salary  plus 
Missions,  mileage  and  photographic 
uassses.  Write  full  details  to  A.  M. 
Eburn.  Manager.  Western  Bureau. 
I^bsster  Union.  Box  297,  Newport, 

_ _ _ 

fgOfOOKAPHEB.  Fast  moving  daily 
imr  Sew  Fork  City  has  opportunity 
hr  Photographer  with  imagination 
ml  ^ture  news  judgment.  Five-day 
ussk.  State  experience  and  salary  ex- 
pmlsl.  Box  1835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICITT  WBIT^ 

Oi,  of  America’s  largest  Life  Insur- 
mM  compuies  is  seeking  a  young 
(0  write  publicity  releases  from 
is  home  offlce  in  New  York  City, 
gilt  have  news  gathering  ability  and 
I  bsowledge  of  newspaper  writing, 
suiting  salary,  $3,000  with  oppor- 
tssity  to  grow  in  comparatively  new 
piblie  relations  department.  Give 
Ht  (dncstion  and  experience  in  first 
nply.  Box  1944,  Editor  &  Publsiher. 

BPOBTEB  for  Daily  Business  paper. 
Nut  bs  ambitious  and  good  mixer, 
lasvledfe  of  Textiles  valuable  but 
ist  essential.  State  salary  and  back- 
poend.  Box  1921,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
liiber. 

UPOBTSR  wanted.  General  news, 
HSM  Sports,  on  growing  daily  located 
is  Industrial  section  Texas  Panhandle. 
Ftraianent  for  capable  writer,  $50  per 
ntk.  J.  C.  Phillips,  Horger  Daily 
Herald,  Borger,  Texas. 

nPOBTEB  for  general  assignment. 
Tstag  man  preferred.  Excellent  op- 
fsttinity.  Permanent.  Give  full  de- 
Isili  and  salary  expected  in  first  let- 
Isr.  Tribune  Chronicle,  Warren,  Ohio. 
aF0BTEBS~  One,  possibly  two, 
Hse.  Ex-service  male  preferred,  in 
Ml  or  early  30s.  to  handle  general 
Hvi  belt.  Hilo  'Tribune  Herald,  Hilo, 
Hmii. 

klTOBTBB  photographer ;  man  or 
fsssg  woman;  permanent;  desirable; 
naO  Wisconsin  daily.  Box  1937, 
Wtor  k  Publisher. 

flBRNIOAL  writer  wanted  immediate- 
$•  To  assist  director  of  public  rela- 
lau  for  in  automotive  research  labor- 
stay  in  Detroit.  Salary  approximate- 
7  M.OOO.  Box  1870,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Itsktr. 

naOBAPH  BDITOB.  Immediate 
•jssiug  on  two  edition  small  city 
•say.  prefer  single  man  because  of 
jjelug.  $40.00  per  week.  W.  J. 
••ctt.  News  Herald,  Suffolk,  Va. 

Help  Waated — MechamtcsJ _ 

JjMATBB  excellent  opportunity  for 
t^Mced  engraver.  Permsment  pro- 
Partnership  if  desired.  Good 
tanlery.  Idea]  place  to  Uvo.  Best  of 
S*h**  sad  fishing.  Tlmos  News, 

M^o- _ 

ytTil-m  operators  wanted  for  fine 
afternoon  Daily.  Seale  $68. 
W  bSMt.  Jeanisl.  Flint.  Mich. 


ga  TO  OPUATB  Gees  Comet  fiat- 
rj.hJJfU  sad  do  flat  easting,  perma- 
hr  48  hoan.  Dally  Oarramt 
*Mss,  Oirlsbad.  New  Mexico. 


Help  Waate4— MacAa^ 


WOBKING  FOBBBCAN  wanted  for  8- 
pagc  Minnesota  afternoon  daily.  Per¬ 
manent  job.  Modern,  well  equipped 
plant.  Good  working  conditions. 
Splendid  city  with  excellent  Public 
and  parochial  schools.  Very  good 
wages;  vacation  with  pay;  sick  leave. 
Give  all  references, 'experience,  etc.,  in 
first  letter.  Box  1971,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

SnuUOHT  matter  operator.  Model  0 
Tntertype,  top  wages,  permanent,  good 
plant,  good  town.  Daily  Leader.  Madi¬ 
son,  South  Dakota. 

_ Help  Wartti — Salosf 

NBWSPAPEB  FEATDRE  syndicate 
wants  travelling  salesman.  Oommia- 
sion  basis.  Box  1948,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Situations  Waated — Adaswulrative 


EZEOTmVE— ASS’T  PX7BIJSHBB 
GBNBBAZ.  OB  BUSINESS  HANAGEB 


Executive  —  Complete  knowledge 
of  all  phases  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  Age  46  and  in  excellent 
health.  Twenty  years  in  executive 
capacity  on  one  of  the  ontetand- 
ing  metropolitan  papers  of  the 
country.  Record  of  revenue  in¬ 
creases  and  operational  savings 
supported  by  references  that  will 
compel  attention. 

Proven  ability  to  organise  as  well 
as  to  take  over  and  operate  ex¬ 
isting  organisation  without  fric¬ 
tion.  Desiree  connection  as:  as- 
eietant  publisher — general  or  buei- 
ness  manager  in  a  city  of  25,000 
to  75,000  population. 

Would  require  from  sixty  to  nine¬ 
ty  days  after  completing  nego¬ 
tiations  to  give  present  publisher 
an  opportunity  to  make  an  un¬ 
hurried  selection  of  a  successor. 
Most  understandable  reason  for 
desiring  to  make  change  will  be 
disclosed  to  serione  enquirer.  Cor¬ 
respondence  shall  be  treated  in 
confidence  of  course. 

Box  1844,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGES;  Complete 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  newspaper 
operation.  Age  under  45.  Not  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  city  under  25.000.  Cap¬ 
able  of  supervising  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  production.  At  least  three 
months  needed  to  allow  present  organ¬ 
isation  time  to  replace.  Reason  for 
desiring  to  leave  present  position  will 
be  given  to  any  serious  enquirer.  Box 
1928.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBIHSHEB  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Thorough  knowledge 
newspaper  business,  capable  manager 
and  industrious.  $500  month.  Box 
1723,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT  with  ten  years* 
experience  on  combination  dailies 
with  60,000  circulation  desires  change. 
College  grsdnate.  Age  38.  Hard 
worker.  Prefer  south  or  west,  but 
will  consider  any  location.  Box  1792, 
Editor  A  Pnbllther. 

SitaatioM  Waatad — Advartisiaf 
WOBBIBD  WITH  TBI.EPHONE~seTr 
ing  problems?  Let  me  solve  them. 
References  from  top  Classified  men 
plus  may  production  records  will  prove 
I  can.  I'm  a  supervisor  with  15  years’ 
experience  on  morning  and  evening 
papers  of  150.000  circulation.  Single 
and  35,  I  want  a  permanent  position 
with  a  future.  Give  me  a  living  salary 
with  a  bonus  srrangement  and  watch 
your  telephone  prodnction  bonneel 
Prefer  midwest.  Write  Box  1975,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher.  I'll  phone  yon  long 
distance  shortly  I 

TGP-FUOHT  display  Ad  man,  nnder 
40  years  old,  seeks  permanent  post  on 
Midwest  newspaper;  can  pindihit  in 
Editorial  department  from  editor  down; 
have  superlative  recommendations.  Box 
1959,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


Lilsrury  Agsacy  Survica 


ABTICUtS,  Backs,  Fiction,  Plays, 
msrketsd.  Free  Kaadlug,  Bsrtha  Ktans- 
ner.  ISO  E.  40th  St..  New  York  16. 

N.  T. 

_ Situs  tioas — Circalatioa _ 

It  OIBCULATICN  MANAOEB,  Assist¬ 
ant  or  city  manager.  3^  years  ex¬ 
perience  very  successful  Metropolitan 
combination  daily  as  Agent.  District, 
Zone,  City  manager,  3  H  years  circula- 
lion  manager  small  daily.  39  years 
old.  Veteran,  employed.  Would  not 
change  for  ordinary  proposition.  Best 
of  references.  Box  1947,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

OIBCUZ^TION  MANAOEB  20  years 
active  experience,  all  phases  circula¬ 
tion  work,  available.  Accustomed  to 
good  earnings.  Interested  in  future, 
age  45,  married.  Box  1931,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

_ Situulious  Wtatsd'  Art _ 

OABTOONIST — Timely  Cartoons,  etc., 
neat  style,  technique,  seeks  part-time 
work.  Freelancing  experience  proven 
producer.  Trial.  Ambitioua,  energetic, 
cooperative.  Sam  Schwarts,  581  ’Timp- 
son  Plsce,  N.  Y.  0.  55. 

Sitnatiou  Wauted — Editorial 
ABUTMANAOiNO  editor,  N.  Y.  Met- 
ropulitau  area  newspaper.  Thorough 
background.  15  years  editing  periodi- 
eals,  newspapers,  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion.  Foreign  news  expert. 
Forceful  heads.  Co-ordinator  all  de¬ 
partments.  Assume  complete  responsi¬ 
bility  for  progressive  publisher.  As¬ 
tonishing  results  assured.  Unexcelled 
references.  39;  average  $75.  Box 

198H.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ABLE  WRITER  with  flair  for  humor, 
human  interest.  Eight  years  experi¬ 
ence.  News,  features,  editorial  work 
on  magazine.  Wide  and  deep  adver¬ 
tising  background.  Versatility,  strong 
suit.  Young  woman,  at  ease  as  exec- 
iitive.  Box  1958,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 
AIB  FORCE  PILOT — Captain  five 
years  foreign  and  domestic  experience 
with  leading  press  association  and 
newspapers,  desires  return  to  news 
business  after  pending  discharge.  Lo¬ 
cation  no  object.  .Speaks  fluent 
French.  Recommendations  available. 

Box  1690.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALL-AROUND,  18  years  all  desks,  re- 
port-fotog;  36.  married;  now  swing 
desks  100.000  daily;  seek  desk  job 

gost-war  future.  No.  Atlantic  coast. 

ox  1790,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

AMERICAN  returning  to  France,  for¬ 
mer  special  corre.spondcnt  fhrongh 
1940  Faria.  1941-42  Ottawa;  would 
send  fortnightly  exclusive  reports, 
news,  reactions  of  French  and  others 
including  Americans.  On  the  spot. 

Box  1987,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COP y READER,  Telegraph  editor,  re¬ 
porter,  make-up,  young:  great  initia¬ 
tive.  New  York  area.  Box  1952,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

COFYBEADEB,  39,  reliable,  refer¬ 
ences,  seeks  permanent  New  England 
rim.  Box  1978,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EDITOR  —  Experienced,  city,  news, 
telegraph,  make-up,  seventeen  years 
large,  small  dailies.  Now  working 
copy  editor  New  York  City.  Seek  per¬ 
manent  job  with  post-war  future. 
Family  man.  Need  two  weeks  notice. 
Box  I960.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EDITOSZE~‘WB39BS^Zxperlence7r 

knows  Government,  finance,  political 
history,  research  techniqnes;  A.B.  and 
M.A.  degrees;  polished  writer.  Box 

1962.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Metropolitan  staff  and 
editor  writer  with  executive  experi¬ 
ence.  Foreseeing  limitations  of  pres¬ 
ent  job.  wants  one  with  real  fnture. 
Prefer  West.  Box  1965,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

7  BZ-WAVB  ormmm,  2S.  experi¬ 
enced.  Feature  and  news  writer.  In¬ 
telligent,  alert,  fast  copy.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  College  graduate.  Go  any¬ 
where,  Prefer  daily.  Box  1976,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

JOmUfAZJSM  graduate,  female,  21. 
Experience  on  University  weekly, 
wants  reporting  or  desk  job.  Prefer 
South  but  will  go  anywhere.  Box 
1852,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitMtiaM  WamUi — Etiitoti*! 
EDITOR,  15  years  from  small  daily  to 
Metropolitan  executive.  G<»d  right 
shoulder  on  which  tired  publisher  may 
lean.  Still  young,  sane,  sober,  steady, 
married.  Draft  exempt.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Take  considerable  salary  cut 
for  managing,  city  editorship’s  smaller 
paper.  Go  anywhere  there’s  tough 
job  to  do.  Box  1938,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

EDITOR,  managing  editor  afternoon 
daily,  small  or  medium-sise  city.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary  to  opportunity  to  use 
fully  ability  acquired  in  23  years  con¬ 
tinuous  employment  in  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  Presently  employed  in  swing 
capacity  on  metropolitan  daily.  Per¬ 
sonally  dry,  43,  married;  health  good. 

Box  1957,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

BZPEBIENOED  syadicate  staff  artist, 
cartoonist  and  gng  writer  wants  new 
Iiotition  with  promise.  Box  1883,  Edl- 

tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

LIVE  BRITISH  correspondence  offered 
by  London  journalist  of  proven  energy 
and  ability — British  national  corre¬ 
spondent,  ex-editor,  feature,  fiction  and 
special  writer — covering  alt  phases  of 
day-to-day  life  in  U.  K.  (or  elsewhere 
if  desired)  with  emphasis  on  human 
interest.  Philip  L.  Evenett,  4,  Clifton 

Road,  London,  N.  22,  England. _ 

^t  BEPOB^B,  rewrite  or  desk;  over¬ 
seas  war  veteran,  45;  twenty  years 
N.  Y.  City  dailies;  small  town. 
Healthy,  sober.  Travelled.  Courts, 
Features,  human  interest.  French. 
German.  Do  music,  drama  or  movies. 
Veterans  stories.  VVire  experience. 
Dependable,  conscientious.  Willing  to 
work  outside  city.  Box  1973,  Editor 

&  Pnblisher. _ 

RBPOBTEB  AND  COPT  DESK  Assist- 
ant  seeks  permanent  position  on  grow¬ 
ing  daily  or  magazine  in  New  York 
Btate.  Reporting,  magazine  free  Iznce 
and  general  editorial  experience.  Sal¬ 
ary  $40.00.  Box  1895,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER.  Features;  editing;  make¬ 
up;  for  progressive  or  left  wing  serv¬ 
ice  or  paper.  College  background. 

Box  1951,  Editor  A  Publisher  _ 

■A  REPOBTEB,  Writer  editor,  25, 
some  experience,  initiative  ability; 
.seeking  thorough  training.  Meyer 
Holden,  225  McClellan  St.,  Bronx. 
REPORTER,  24,  three  years  newspa¬ 
per  experience;  Features;  College 
graduate  ;  newspaper  or  magazine.  Box 
1968,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SPORTS  BDITOB 

Writer,  capable,  qualified  and  experi¬ 
enced.  Columnist  with  Sports  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1891,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher.  _ _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  writer  experienced, 
qualified  and  with  excellent  back¬ 
ground,  now  employed,  but  wish  to 
locate  in  good  city  on  West  coast. 
References.  Box  1943,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

VETBRAN  NEWSHIAN,  experienced 
city,  newz,  telegraph  deaka;  Features, 
camera;  Legislative  aervice  with  big 
daily;  available  mid- August.  J.  D, 
Mueller,  Tlmez-Demoerat,  Wewoka, 

Oklahoma. _ 

WRITER  •  FUBUOIST.  At  present 
Assistant  Public  Relations  director 
Nationally  known  aircraft  plant.  Ex¬ 
perienced  on  house  organs.  Fomier 
newspaperman,  radio  writer.  Admin¬ 
istrative  ability.  Top-flight  references. 
Box  1981,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  reporter  now  in  city 
of  200,000  wants  change.  College 
graduate,  over  two  years  experience, 
all  beats,  features  and  city  editor. 
Box  1956,  Editor  A  PnbHsher, _ 

LAZY  NEWSMAN,  seeks  soft  berth 
and  big  pay.  No  beats  or  hard  work 
considered.  Must  be  interesting!  Able 
to  write  freely.  New  York,  Jersey  or 
vicinity  only.  Eight  years  wire  serv¬ 
ices  and  newspapers.  Also  ^o  years 
American  correspondent  British  news¬ 
papers.  Write,  Box  1953,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

Sit— tionz  — Moclwical 

NEWSPAPER  Press  Room  superin¬ 
tendent  or  Mechanical  superintendent; 
newspaper  executive  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Background  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  1974,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 
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courses  for  regularly  employed  ' 

newspaper  men  and  also  for  X  MUXVV4^9d 

“So  far  as  I  know  lawyers  and  ToPS  \A^CDf“]^U 
newspaper  men  are  the  only  — 

ones  of  the  professional  classes  71  fop  ivlmi  ' 
who  have  no  regularly  estab-  A  i 

lished  short  courses  designed  to  War-effort  advertUi^j 
keep  them  in  touch  with  the  daily  and  Sunday  aati 
latest  developments  of  their  oc-  amount^  to 
cupation  or  from  which  they  and  $13,308,258  in  the  flj 
can  review  the  fundamentals,’’  months  of  1945  (excW 
he  writes.  Seventh  War  Loan  adn 

"In  my  opinion,  a  two  weeks  which,  on  the  ’Treuiuj 
course  would  be  of  great  value  quest,  will  all  be  repM 
to  two  classes  of  newspaper  unit  and  credited  to  Jd 
men:  1.  to  our  returning  war  cording  to  the  Bureau  o? 
veterans;  2.  to  the  desk  men  and  tising,  ANPA.  ’The  repod 
reporters  of  today.”  on  figures  compiled  l^f 

Mr.  Newman  suggests  that  vertising  Checking  Butm 
«uch  a  course  be  designed  so  covers  war-effort  sugg 
students  would  put  in  two  daily  and  Sunday  dm 
weeks  of  constant  study  with  advertising  columns  oi 
one-third  of  the  time  devoted  to  does  not  include  news  a 
lectures  and  the  other  two-  torial  material  backing  t 
thirds  devoted  to  work  illustra-  effort.  " 

live  of  the  lecture  subjects.  For  the  first  time,  I 

Some  journalism  schools  in  Grease  Salvage  took  fin 
the  past  have  had  short  courses  as  the  largest  individul 
on  various  topics  but  none  of  ect,  among  35  supported! 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  CAUSE  of  world  freedom  The  communique  also  says 
of  information  and  world  wide  “the  three  governments  have  no 
freedom  of  the  press  is  pro-  doubt  that  in  view  of  the 
gressing  with  leaps  and  bounds,  changed  conditions  resulting 
World  leaders  seem  to  be  in  from  the  termination  of  the  war 
agreement  that  such  guarantees  in  Europe,  representatives  of 
will  go  far  toward  preventing  the  Alli^  press  will  enjoy  full 
future  wars.  Now  all  we  need  is  freedom  to  report  to  the  world 
some  actual  implementation  of  upon  developments  in  Rumania, 
all  the  lip  service.  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Fin- 

On  top  of  the  signing  of  the  land.” 

United  Nations  Charter,  which  Russia  signed  this  document; 
promotes  “universal  respect  for,  Russia  is  responsible  for  keep- 
and  observance  of,  human  rights  ing  out  the  correspondents;  Rus- 
and  fundamental  freedoms”  in-  sia  now  has  “no  doubt”  that 
terpreted  by  former  Secretary  they  will  be  admitted;  so  we  are 
of  State  Stettinius  to  include  supposed  to  have  no  doubt  it 
freedom  of  speech  and  press,  we  will  take  place.  There  again 
have  the  more  concrete  pro-  we’ll  have  to  wait  and  see. 
posals  for  an  educational  and  On  the  debit  side,  the  corn- 
cultural  organization  of  the  munique  did  not  mention  Yugo- 
United  Nations  drafted  by  the  slavia  and  Czechoslovakia.  What 
Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  is  going  to  happen  there? 
of  Education  in  London.  At  any  rate,  the  idea  is  spread- 

Among  the  “Principal  Func-  ing — progress  is  being  made.  All 
tions”  of  this  new  organization,  our  efforts  in  this  country  to 
as  stated  in  the  Draft  Proposals,  have  other  nations  adopt  this 
is:  principle  has  not  been  in  vain. 

“Assist  the  free  flow  of  ideas  Complete  success  will  take  time, 
and  information  among  the  peo-  •  •  * 

pies  of  the  world  through  THE  successful  development  of 
schools,  universities  and  other  the  atomic  bomb  also  has  a 
educational  and  research  insti-  bearing  on  the  freedom  of  in- 
tutions,  libraries,  publications  formation  movement,  according 
and  the  press,  the  radio  and  the  to  Palmer  Hoyt,  publisher  of 
motion  picture,  international  the  Portland  Oregonian.  He 
conferences  and  the  exchange  said  last  week  that  “world  wide 
of  students,  teachers  and  all  free  flow  of  information  is  the 
other  representatives  of  educa-  only  thing  that  can  save  civili- 
tional  and  cultural  life,  with  zation  from  the  future  use  of 
special  attention  to  the  ex-  the  atomic  bomb.” 
change  of  information  on  major  Here  is  food  for  thought.  If 
educational  and  cultural  devel-  the  peoples  of  the  world  do  not 
opments,  including  advances  in  come  to  understand  each  other 
scientifle  knowledge.”  through  free  exchange  of  news 

There  we  have  it  in  black  and  and  information  we  are  headed 
white,  and  not  “understood”  as  for  another  world  conflict  the 
Mr.  Stettinius  noted.  ’This  or-  results  of  which  will  be  catas- 

Sanization  will  “assist  the  free  trophic.  War  has  been  war,  up 
ow  of  .  .  .  information  among  to  now,  with  increasingly  power- 
the  peoples  of  the  world  ful  and  destructive  weapons, 
through  .  .  .  publications  and  Still  men  have  found  a  way  to 
the  press,  the  radio,”  etc.  It  survive  them.  With  an  instru- 
seems  we  are  getting  some-  ment  such  as  the  atomic  bomb, 
where.  possibly  teamed  up  with  rocket 

•  *  *  propulsion,  radio  controlled, 

ONE  of  the  principal  obstacles  none  of  which  is  impossible,  the 
to  operation  of  the  freedom  world  faces  disaster  in  another 
of  information  ideal  in  Europe  war. 

right  now  has  been  the  Russian  Our  governments,  our  leaders 
denial  to  reporters  of  access  to  and  our  people  must  be  made  to 
certain  areas  under  her  control,  see  this  and  to  realize  that  un¬ 
it  has  been  known  that  the  De-  less  we  can  conquer  age-old 
partment  of  State  has  been  try-  prejudices  and  hates  through 
ing  to  persuade  Russia  to  untrammeled  news  dissemina- 
change  her  tactics,  and  the  com-  tion,  educational  and  informa- 
munique  signed  by  the  Big  tive,  our  future  is  hopeless. 
Three  after  the  Potsdam  Con-  •  •  • 

ference  indicates  that  President  WE  HAVE  written  at  length  in 
Truman  has  had  some  success.  the  past  on  the  subject  of  re- 
’The  communique  mentions  fresher  courses  for  service  men 
several  places  where  our  re-  returning  to  their  newspaper 
porters  are  to  be  admitted.  It  jobs.  Many  of  these  men  who 
also  fails  to  mention  other  areas  have  been  away  from  home  and 
where  they  will  probably  be  their  regular  contacts  for  four 
banned.  and  five  years  would  appreciate 

Specifically,  it  says  “subject  such  help, 
to  the  necessity  for  maintaining  The  Advertising  Club  of  New 
military  security,  freedom  of  York  has  recently  adopted  this 
speech,  press  and  religion  shall  idea  and  announced  refresher 
oe  permitted”  in  Germany,  courses  on  advertising  tech- 
“Representatives  of  the  Alli^  niques  free  of  charge  for  vet- 
press  shall  enjoy  full  freedom  erans.  The  Club  has  been 
to  report  to  the  world  upon  de-  swamped  with  requests  by  ap- 
velopments  in  Poland  before  plicants. 

and  during  the  elections.”  No  Dean  Newman,  news  editor  of 
mention  is  made  of  what  is  to  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily  Mail, 
happen  after  the  elections.  We’ll  has  pursued  this  thought  a  little 
have  to  wait  and  see.  further  and  suggests  short 


them  have  been  on  a  sustained  the  month  of  May,  with 
or  regularly  recurring  basis.  We  penditure  of  $208,911,  ai 
agree  that  institution  of  such  of  the  total.  Multiple  P 
courses  by  journalism  schools  representing  ads  sw 
would  undoubtedly  draw  many  more  than  one  projeel 
returning  veterans  and  would  taneously,  stood  higbei 
also  attract  many  newspaper  ever,  with  $295,837,  at 
men  on  vacation  who  wish  to  Third  on  the  list  WM' 
improve  themselves,  or  who  are  Forces  Recruiting  (paid 
sent  there  for  the  experience  by  advertisers  or  donated  ta 
their  editors.  papers)  with  $176,377,  oi 

The  large  attendance  of  serv-  Waste  Paper  Salvage  U 
ice  men  at  special  Army  schools  Nq.  4  spot  with  $77,^, 
now  in  operation  in  Europe  re-  of  the  May  total, 
veals  keen  interest  on  their  part  Red  Cross  headed  38  (i 
in  learning  new  techniques  and  projects,  including  Mil 
brushing  up  on  the  type  of  work  ous.  in  the  first  five  mo 
they  did  prior  to  the  war.  ’The  1945  with  $3,323,877,  m 
returning  service  man  is  no  less  of  the  total.  Armed  Fa 
interested  than  those  abroad.  cruiting  was  second  w 


Gets  Atomic  Bomb  Bonds  (exclusive  of  S 

o*  c*  X  tr _ I  War  Loan)  had  the  No. 

btory  rirst  nand  with  $i,6i9.5i7.  or  121% 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  14 — To  Of  the  $1,366,066  cred 
Robert  De  Roos,  San  Francisco  May,  $1,202,788  was  paid 
Chronicle  staff  writer,  goes  the  tising  and  $163,278  doM 
honor  of  being  the  first  outsider  newspapers;  $477,510  of  ( 
to  visit  the  Hanford  Engineer  advertising  was  by  natti 
Works,  the  plant  at  Richland  vertisers  and  $725,279  loc 
Village,  Wash.,  where  the  basic  For  the  first  five  nm 
element  for  the  new  atomic  1945  the  $11,6M,741  of  wi 
bomb  was  produced.  advertising  exclusive  1 

De  Roos’  exclusive  had  its  in-  Bonds  was  broken  dowai 
ception  in  a  hunch  by  City  Edi-  lows:  $10,747,259  paid  an 
tor  John  Bruce,  who,  when  the  482  donated  by  newspai 
announcement  was  made  con-  ■ 

cerning  Richland  Village,  said.  Ynlon  Flor-torl 
“Maybe  they’ll  let  us  do  a  story  *  Olell  mccieu  ^ 
on  the  place.  Call  up  and  see  ”  Will  Yolen,  director  of 
’The  answer  was  “Come  ahead,  events  for  Warner  Bn 
We’re  going  to  give  the  story  been  elected  president 
out  to  a  few  selected  news-  Publicity  Club  of  Nejj 
papers.”  The  Chronicle  was  succeeding  William  P.  ■ 
designated  as  the  representative  director  of  publicity  for 
for  California.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osb 


If  charts  were  compiled,  statistically,  to  vis 
newspaper  reader-interest  of  special  features) 
would  be  an  amazin(  zif-zaf  of  ever-cha 
whims  and  reactions.  But  The  Haskin  Infora 
Service  feature,  Washington,  D.  C.,  detaitely  I 
one  point^interest  in  this  form  of  quo 
Answering  mounts  ever  upward. 

In  a  study  of  newspaper  reading  haldli 
registered  3d,  with  32  famous  features  used, 
such  a  huge  volume  of  answers  pertaining  to 
lems  sent  in  by  men  and  women  of  tho  I 
forces,  our  chart-line  climbs  HIGHER. 

The  Fmll  Rivmr  Herald^N^w*  {3S,B09  E)  hm»  rei 
its  contrmet  for  Tho  Hmskin  Sert^ico. 


